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NOTE 


The  thirty-first  volume  of  the  present  series  contains  the  records  of  the 
Proceedings  of  April  13,  and  October  19,  1921. 

The  reports  of  the  Council  have  been  presented  by  Henry  Herbert  Edes 
and  Waldo  Lincoln. 

Papers  have  been  received  from  John  Henry  Edmonds,  William  Roscoe 
Thayer,  Henry  Farr  DePuy,  Charles  Francis  Jenney,  James  Benjamin 
Wilbur,  Charles  Evans  and  William  MacDonald. 

Obituary  notices  of  the  following  deceased  members  appear  in  this 
volume:  James  Phinney  Baxter,  Charles  Pickering  Bowditch,  Edward 
Hooker  Gilbert,  John  Woolf  Jordan,  Allen  Clapp  Thomas,  Barrett 
Wendell,  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  APRIL  13,  1921, 
AT  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES,  BOSTON 

r  I  AHE  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian  Society  was  held  in  Boston,  at  the  House 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  on 
Wednesday,  April  13,  at  10.30  a.  m.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  Vice-President  Rugg  took  the  chair. 

There  were  present : 

Reuben  Colton,  Henry  Herbert  Edes,  William 
Eaton  Foster,  Charles  Pickering  Bowditch,  Charles 
Pelham  Greenough,  George  Henry  Haynes,  Arthur 
Lord,  Charles  Lemuel  Nichols,  Edward  Sylvester 
Morse,  George  Parker  Winship,  Samuel  Utley,  Daniel 
Berkeley  Updike,  Clarence  Saunders  Brigham,  Lin¬ 
coln  Newton  Kinnicutt,  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford, 
William  Coolidge  Lane,  Julius  Herbert  Tuttle,  Charles 
Grenfil  Washburn,  William  Vail  Kellen,  Arthur 
Prentice  Rugg,  Alfred  Marston  Tozzer,  Wilfred 
Harold  Munro,  Henry  Winchester  Cunningham,  Frank 
Farnum  Dresser,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  George 
Francis  Dow,  Livingston  Davis,  Rev.  Herbert  Edwin 
Lombard,  Grenville  Howland  Norcross,  Thomas  Ho vey 
Gage,  Charles  Francis  Jenney,  John  Whittemore 
Farwell,  Lawrence  Waters  Jenkins,  Nathaniel  Thayer 
Kidder,  John  Woodbury,  Charles  Knowles  Bolton, 
John  Henry  Edmonds,  Samuel  Lyman  Munson, 
Harold  Marsh  Sewall,  Robert  Kendall  Shaw,  William 
Roscoe  Thayer,  Fred  Norris  Robinson. 
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After  the  call  for  the  meeting  had  been  read  by  the 
Secretary,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Washburn,  and  voted 
that  the  reading  of  the  records  be  dispensed  with. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  followed,  read  by  Mr. 
Edes,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Farwell,  it  was  voted  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

Election  of  members  being  next  in  order,  Messrs. 
Sewall,  Shaw  and  Jenkins  were  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  distribute  ballots  and  report  the  result.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  active  members  of  the  Society: 

William  Bradford  Homer  Dowse,  of  Sherborn,  Mass. 

Allan  Forbes,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

There  beingno  further  businessthe  Society  listened  to 
the  papers  presented :  “The  Massachusetts  Archives,  ” 
by  Mr.  John  H.  Edmonds,  and  “Pen  Portraiture 
in  Seventeenth  Century  Colonial  Historians,”  by 
Mr.  William  R.  Thayer. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  latter  paper 
Mr.  Edes  stated  that  in  the  absence  of  personal  de¬ 
tails  he  felt  that  memorials  of  to-day  of  these  worthies 
were  very  desirable  and  he  took  pride  in  the  fact  that 
of  the  four  Johns  mentioned  in  “Johannes  in  Eremo” 
in  Mather’s  Magnolia  there  were  memorials  of  all  in 
the  First  Church  of  Boston — three  tablets  and  a 
notable  monument  by  Bela  Pratt.  Mr.  Washburn 
stated  that  there  might  be  some  consolation  in  the 
absence  of  personal  details  because  of  the  liability  of 
error  in  such  descriptions.  He  then  instanced  the 
error  in  the  recent  memoirs  of  Mr.  Champ  Clark, 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  late  Administration,  in 
which  the  writer  described  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  over 
six  feet  tall  while  he  was  well  known  to  be  much  less 
than  that. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  the  hall  below  where  they 
listened  to  an  informal  talk  on  ‘The  Sacred  Cenote  at 
Chichen-Itza,  Yucatan,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Tozzer, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides  of  its  location  and  the 
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discoveries  made  there.  On  motion  it  was  voted  to 
refer  to  the  committee  on  publication  the  papers  read  by- 
Messrs.  Edmonds  and  Thayer,  and  also  a  paper  entitled 
“Some  Letters  of  Andrew  Jackson,”  contributed  by 
title  by  Henry  F.  DePuy.  There  being  no  further 
business  the  meeting  was  dissolved  and  the  Society 
accepted  the  hospitable  invitation  of  Mr.  Kellen  to 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Puritan. 

Charles  Lemuel  Nichols, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


SINCE  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  in 
October  we  have  lost  three  members  by  death: 
Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  who  was 
elected  in  1890,  on  the  sixth  of  December;  Allen  Clapp 
Thomas  of  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  elected  in  1901, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  December;  and  Barrett  Wendell, 
elected  in  1910,  on  the  eighth  of  February. 

The  subject  at  present  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
your  Executive  Officers  is  the  urgent  need  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  addition  to  our  building.  The  sum  of  SI  1,000 
has  been  subscribed  by  generous  members  and  friends 
of  the  Society, — an  excellent  beginning  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  the  $75,000  which  will  defray  the 
expense  of  the  new  wing.  The  present  is  not  a 
propitious  time  to  embark  upon  a  general  movement 
to  this  end,  especially  among  wealthy  non-members. 
Furthermore,  the  Council  is  unwilling  to  enter  upon 
any  active  measures  for  this  purpose  in  the  absence 
of  President  Lincoln.  But  the  situation  is  more  pres¬ 
sing  than  ever  before.  The  Librarian  reports  that  the 
basement  is  filled  with  volumes  for  which  there  is  no 
shelf-room,  and  it  is  unthinkable  for  the  Society  to 
cease  collecting,  particularly  in  the  case  of  valuable 
newspaper  files,  which  already  cover  many  consec¬ 
utive  years,  in  some  instances,  generations.  If, 
however,  the  present  be  not  an  opportune  time  to 
make  a  general  appeal  for  the  necessary  funds,  it  is 
never  inapposite  in  a  Report  of  the  Council  to  call 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  our  whole  fellowship  the 
handicap  under  which  our  faithful  officials  are  working 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  our  members  will  give 
our  necessities  earnest  consideration.  May  we  not  at 
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least  make  the  somewhat  gruesome  suggestion  of  the 
desirability  of  testamentary  bequests  from  any  who 
cannot  contribute  while  living? 

It  may  interest  our  more  recently  elected  members 
to  hear  something  of  the  Society  during  the  early  days 
of  its  existence.  It  was  organized  in  Boston,  where 
the  Annual  Meetings  were  held  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  the  first  taking  place  at  the  Exchange  Coffee 
House  in  Congress  Square,  which  was  the  scene  of 
many  social  and  other  occasions  in  the  life  of  the 
Boston  of  those  days.  Here  the  Antiquarian  Society 
met  and  dined  until  the  building  was  burned  in 
November,  1818.  At  the  second  meeting,  in  February, 
1813,  Isaiah  Thomas  presented  his  Library  to  the 
Society.  At  the  same  time  the  By-Laws  were 
amended  to  provide  for  three  meetings  annually, — 
two  in  Boston,  in  June  and  on  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  and  a  third  in  Worcester  in  September, 
the  latter  subsequently  being  made  the  Anniversary 
Meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  at 
which  an  Oration  was  to  be  delivered.  The  first 
meeting  in  Worcester  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September,  1813.  A  month  later,  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  October,  the  Oration  was  pronounced  in 
King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  by  the  Rev.  William  Jenks  in 
commemoration  of  the  day  on  which  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  America. 

In  January,  1818,  the  Society  voted  to  reduce  the 
number  of  meetings  to  two  yearly, — the  Annual 
Meeting  in  Boston  on  the  twenty-third  of  October 
and  one  in  Worcester  on  the  last  Thursday  in  June. 
The  Boston  functions  were  usually  followed  by  a 
dinner.  In  1819,  the  meeting  was  held  at  Concert 
Hall,  sometimes  known,  from  the  name  of  the  inn¬ 
keeper,  as  Forster’s  Hotel,  which  stood  on  the  souther¬ 
ly  corner  of  Hanover  and  Court  Streets;  in  1820,  at 
the  Marlborough  Hotel,  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Washington  Street  near  the  head  of  Franklin  Street; 
and  in  1821,  at  the  Warren  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of 
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Merrimac  and  Friend  Streets.1  From  1822  till  1835, 
meetings  were  held  in  the  new  Exchange  Coffee  House, 
which  had  been  rebuilt  on  a  less  ambitious  plan  than 
its  predecessor;  that  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  October, 
1831,  was  memorable,  as  we  learn  from  the  Diary  of 
Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin,  who  records  that 
the  Society  adjourned  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
to  assemble  again  at  seven  and  that  in  the  meantime 
the  members  “partook  of  a  magnificient  dinner  from 
his  Honor  Lieut-Gov.  Winthrop.”  During  the  same 
year  the  Society  voted  to  hold  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  future  at  Worcester  on  the  twenty-third  of  October 
and  the  Semi-annual  Meeting  in  Boston  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May, 
1835,  Mr.  Baldwin  wrote  in  his  Diary,  “We  were  all 
invited  to  dine  with  Mr.  Winthrop,  President  of  the 
Society.  The  Society  always  dine  with  him  at  the 
Annual  Meetings  and  he  gives  a  prime  entertainment.” 
From  1836  to  1847  the  Boston  meetings  were  held  at 
the  Tremont  House  where  now  stands  the  Tremont 
Building,  adjoining  the  Granary  Burial  Ground. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1847,  an  invitation 
was  received  from  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  which  had  taken  the  following  action  two  days 
previously,  at  its  Annual  Meeting: 

“On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  (Edward  Everett)  it  was 
voted  that  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  be  invited  to 
make  use  of  the  Academy’s  room2  for  such  of  their  meetings 
as  are  held  in  Boston.” 

The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  Academy  was  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  in  May, 
1848.  Thenceforth,  until  1899,  its  Hall  was  our 


lThe  flat-iron  shaped  lot  at  the  junction  of  Merrimac  and  Friend  Streets,  now 
covered  by  the  Merrimac  House,  was  probably  the  site  of  the  Warren  Hotel.  The 
open  space  in  front  of  it,  on  the  East,  is  still  known  as  Warren  Square. 

2The  Academy’s  “room”  was  then  (1847)  in  a  building  numbered  7t£  Tremont  Row, 
which  it  continued  to  occupy  till  1851.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1852,  “the 
Academy  held  a  special  meeting  in  the  northeast  room  on  the  lower  floor  in  the 
Athenaeum  Building,” — the  room  or  “Hall”  in  which  the  Antiquarian  Society  met 
from  1852  till  1899. 
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Boston  home.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  Academy  to 
the  Fenway,  our  Society,  in  1900,  availed  itself  of  the 
invitation  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
met  in  Ellis  Hall  until  1916,  when  the  Academy,  having 
removed  to  the  present  building,3  again  extended  to  us 
its  fraternal  greeting.  On  the  ninth  of  May,  1917, 
the  Council — 

“Voted:  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  requested 
to  invite  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  to  resume  the 
holding  of  its  meetings  in  the  Academy’s  House.” 

From  this  relation  of  events  it  appears  that  for 
fifty-five  years, — a  period  covering  more  than  half  of 
the  life  of  our  Society,  we  have  enjoyed  the  gracious 
hospitality  of  our  elder  sister. 

The  generous  private  entertainments  inaugurated 
by  President  Winthrop  were  the  precursors  of  those 
which  the  Society  has  enjoyed  at  Worcester  for  at  least 
two  generations  at  the  houses  of  President  Salisbury, 
father  and  son,  of  President  Lincoln  and  of  other  of 
our  members.  Unfortunately,  our  records  are  pain¬ 
fully  silent  for  many  years  as  regards  the  hospitality 
dispensed  in  Boston,  and  as  no  one  remembered  to  ask 
Dr.  Hale  or  Mr.  Andrew  Davis  for  his  recollection 
upon  this  subject,  especially  during  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  we  are,  in  all  probability,  destined  to 
remain  in  ignorance  concerning  it.  We  know  that 
there  were  several  dinners  or  luncheons  served  to  the 
members  at  the  Parker  House  and  other  less  well- 
known  hostelries  and  at  the  houses  of  members,  but 
whether  these  were  regular  features  of  the  Boston 
gatherings  of  the  Society  or  were  spasmodic,  probably 
will  never  be  ascertained.  Beginning,  however,  with 
the  80’s,  the  Boston  members  regularly  sustained  the 
role  of  host  to  their  Worcester  and  other  out-of-town 
associates,  usually  at  a  hotel  or  club.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  of  these  occasions  was  an  elaborate 


^he  Academy’s  House,  which  is  in  reality  a  memorial  of  its  former  President, 
Alexander  Agassiz,  is  numbered  28  in  Newbury  Street. 
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luncheon  given  at  the  Parker  House  by  our  former 
associate,  Edward  Isaiah  Thomas,  not  long  after  his 
election  to  our  fellowship.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  members  have  been  the  guests  of  some  Boston 
member  at  his  house. 

The  older  men  among  us  have  delightful  memories 
of  the  old  Hall  of  the  Academy  in  the  Athenaeum 
Building  where  we  met  for  nearly  fifty  years.  The 
room  was  on  the  lower  floor,  immediately  at  the  left 
of  the  door  of  entrance.  Surrounded  on  three  sides, 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  by  books,  the  aroma  of  literature 
and  science  pervaded  the  place,  wdiile  on  brackets 
projecting  from  the  railing  of  the  gallery  stood  the  busts 
of  Cicero,  Tullia,  Flora  and  Faustina.  There  also 
hung  the  portraits  of  Galileo,  of  Franklin  and  Count 
Rumford,  which  look  down  upon  us  this  morning  from 
the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  we  are  now  assembled. 
Two  other  works  of  art,  which  hung  in  the  old  Hall,  are 
also  here,  on  yonder  wall, — the  framed  engravings  of 
Copley’s  famous  paintings  of  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  of  the  Death,  in  1781,  of  Major  Pierson 
at  the  battle  in  the  market-place  of  St.  Helier  in  the 
Island  of  Jersey.  These  prints,  esteemed  by  many  as 
reproducing  two  of  the  artist’s  best  canvases,  are  of 
peculiar  interest,  since  they  were  a  gift  to  the  Academy 
from  Copley  himself,  who  sent  them  hither  by  the 
hand  of  his  son,  the  future  Lord  Lyndhurst,  when  the 
young  man  visited  Boston,  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  for  his  father  the 
Beacon  Hill  property,  ‘‘the  greatest  estate  in  Boston,” 
the  title  to  which  was  long  in  litigation. 

There  are  still  more  delightful  recollections  of  those 
by-gone  days  and  of  the  men  who  assembled  in  the  old 
Hall,  and  gave  dignity  and  prestige  to  our  proceedings. 
Many  there  were  deserving  of  mention,  but  a  few  stand 
out  preeminently  in  retrospect:  Robert  Charles 
Winthrop,  eminent  in  ancestry  and  public  service, 
whose  dignity  of  bearing  and  of  diction  attracted 
instant  attention;  Samuel  Foster  Haven,  scholar  and 
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friend  of  scholars,  whose  genial  presence  was  like 
sunshine  wherever  he  went;  George  Edward  Ellis, 
theologian  and  historian,  designated  by  Senator  Hoar 
as  “the  depository  of  more  delicate  secrets  than  any 
man  in  the  Commonwealth,  ”  a  constant  attendant  and 
frequent  speaker  at  our  meetings;  Nathaniel  Paine, 
for  forty  years  our  faithful  Treasurer,  whose  devotion 
to  the  Society  and  its  every  interest  ended  only  with 
his  life;  Charles  Deane,  beloved  of  all  men,  a  recondite 
scholar,  whose  greatest  happiness  was  found  in  help¬ 
fulness  to  others,  especially  to  young  historical  students 
and  scholars  by  whom  he  was  worshipped ;  and  Andrew 
Preston  Peabody,  “Saint  Andrew,”  as  he  was  affec¬ 
tionately  called,  who  might  have  been  the  prototype  of 
Chaucer’s  Parson,  for — 

“Christes  lore  and  his  apostles  twelve, 

He  taught;  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve.” 

Happy,  indeed,  will  it  be  for  those  who  constitute 
our  fellowship  to-day  if,  half  a  century  hence,  some 
among  us  may  have  left  fragrant  memories  like  theirs 
to  “blossom  in  the  dust. ” 

Henry  Herbert  Edes, 

For  the  Council. 
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OBITUARIES 


ALLEN  CLAPP  THOMAS 

The  death  of  Allen  Clapp  Thomas,  which  occurred 
on  December  15,  1920,  has  removed  one  whose  life  has 
been  intimately  bound  up  with  the  life  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Haverford  College.  Born  in  Baltimore  on 
December  26,  1846,  he  entered  Haverford  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  and  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  four 
years  later.  His  residence  at  the  College  during  the 
Civil  War  brought  him  in  direct  contact  with  those 
questions  of  war  and  peace  which  were  so  near  his  heart 
as  a  man  of  Quaker  principles. 

In  1878  he  returned  to  the  College  as  Business 
Manager  with  the  title  of  Prefect  and  at  the  same  time 
was  made  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Political  Science  and 
History,  serving  in  these  capacities  until  1885.  After 
a  year  of  study  in  Europe  he  returned  in  1886  to  devote 
himself  more  specifically  to  the  Department  of  History 
and  the  expanding  duties  of  Librarian,  though  he  also 
continued  to  teach  Political  Science  until  1893. 

His  wide  knowledge  of  books,  not  only  in  his  own 
field,  but  also  in  general  literature,  made  him  a  valu¬ 
able  advisor  of  the  students  in  their  general  reading  and 
a  helpful  counsellor  to  any  one  doing  research  work. 
He  has  further  rendered  a  very  important  service  to 
the  College  as  Curator  of  Quaker  Literature  and 
History,  though  that  title  was  never  conferred  upon 
him.  The  greatest  monument  he  could  have  is  the 
Library  of  the  College  which  under  his  hands  grew 
from  a  few  hundred  books  to  one  of  the  best  college 
libraries  in  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  successful  author  and  has  a  number  of 
important  books  to  his  credit.  His  secondary-school 
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history  of  the  United  States  has  become  a  widely 
recognized  and  authoritative  text  book  and  has  sold 
over  a  million  copies.  When  Hebrew  Societies  wished 
to  give  an  interpretative  history  of  America  to  the 
Hebrews  arriving  in  large  numbers,  they  obtained 
permission  of  Professor  Thomas  to  get  out  a  special 
edition  of  his  history  in  Yiddish  for  free  circulation 
and  distribution  by  them.  His  Elementary  History 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania  and  his 
History  of  England  were  equally  successful  in  their 
respective  fields. 

In  the  Quaker  field  he  was  the  foremost  authority  in 
America,  possessed  of  extensive  knowledge  of  Quaker 
biography,  history,  faith  and  practice.  He  was 
recorded  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  1899,  and  both 
before  and  since  that  date  he  took  an  important  part 
in  the  Meeting  which  is  so  closely  affiliated  with  the 
College. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  surviving  founders  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  and  of  the  American 
Church  History  Society.  As  a  result  of  his  many 
trips  to  Europe  he  gathered  a  large  circle  of  warm 
friends  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  voluminous  correspon¬ 
dence  thus  forming  a  strong  link  in  the  bridge  of 
friendship  across  the  Atlantic. 

He  is  survived  by  an  unmarried  daughter,  Miriam 
Thomas,  and  a  son,  Edward  Thomas  (married  to 
Margaret  Loring  Dike  of  Boston)  a  patent  attorney 
now  residing  in  New  York  City.  There  also  survive 
him  two  married  brothers,  John  C.  Thomas  and 
Charles  Y.  Thomas,  residing  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Mrs.  Isaac  Braithwaite,  a  sister,  residing  in  Kendal, 
England. 

E.  T. 


THOMAS  LINDALL  WINTHROP 

Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop  died  at  his  residence  in 
Boston  on  December  6,  1920.  He  was  born  in  Boston 
on  August  16,  1835,  the  son  of  Grenville  Temple  and 
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Frances  Heard  Winthrop.  He  attended  Harvard 
College  in  1852,  but  left  during  the  freshman  year. 
As  his  father  had  spent  much  of  his  time  in  England, 
the  son  acquired  a  liking  for  English  life  and  for  many 
years  maintained  an  estate  at  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Ten  years  ago,  however,  he  disposed  of  the 
property  and  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in 
Boston,  with  a  summer  home  at  Nahant.  He  had 
much  interest  in  architecture,  and  for  a  time  was 
associated  with  Edward  Cabot,  who  afterward  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cabot  and  Chandler. 

Mr.  Winthrop  led  a  retired  life  and  did  not  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Society  in  recent  years.  He  was 
elected  to  membership  in  1890.  He  was  survived 
by  his  widow,  who  was  Anna  Motley,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Susan,  wife  of  Louis  Oxley  Pyemont  of  London, 
and  Honora,  wife  of  Joseph  Grafton  Minot  of  Boston. 

C.  S.  B. 


BARRETT  WENDELL 

Barrett  Wendell  was  born  in  Boston,  August  23, 1855, 
the  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Bertoldi  (Barrett)  Wendell. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1877,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1880  entered  the  Harvard  faculty  as  instructor 
of  English.  He  became  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
in  1883  and  ten  years  later  was  made  full  Professor. 
He  retired  in  1917  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  Throughout  his  long  period  of  teaching,  he 
published  many  volumes  of  essays  and  literary  history 
among  which  were"Cotton  Mather,  the  Puritan  Priest,” 
1891;  "William  Shakespeare,  a  study  in  Elizabethan 
Literature,”  1894;  "A  Literary  History  of  America,” 
1900;  "Liberty,  Union  and  Democracy,  the  National 
Ideals  of  America,”  1906;  and  "The  Traditions  of 
European  Literature,  ’ ’  1 920.  He  was  always  interested 
in  the  history,  as  well  as  the  literature,  of  early  New 
England,  and  under  the  title  of  "A  Gentlewoman  of 
Boston”  he  contributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  this 
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Society  for  October,  1919,  a  paper  upon  the  life  of 
Catherine  Wendell,  a  study  of  New  England  family 
life  in  the  18th  century. 

Professor  Wendell  received  many  honors  from 
various  American  institutions.  Columbia  University 
in  1903  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Litt.  D.,  and 
in  1918  Harvard  bestowed  upon  him  a  similar 
degree.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies, 
including  this  Society,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1910. 
Because  of  his  gift  of  expression  and  his  originality  of 
thought,  he  was  in  constant  demand  as  a  speaker,  and 
was  well  known  to  New  England  literary  audiences. 
He  spent  much  time  abroad,  chiefly  engaged  in  lec¬ 
turing  at  European  Universities.  He  was  a  speaker 
and  writer  of  decided  convictions  and  frankness  of 
utterance,  which  characteristics  involved  him  fre¬ 
quently  in  literary  controversies,  but  his  fairness  and 
integrity  of  purpose  were  never  questioned.  In  spite 
of  his  candour  of  speech,  he  was  possessed  of  much 
geniality  and  sympathy,  as  many  of  the  students  in 
his  class  could  testify.  Although  never  accepting 
public  office,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs,  especially  along  educational  lines. 

Professor  Wendell  died  at  his  home  in  Boston  on 
February  7,  1921.  He  was  married  on  June  1,  1880, 
to  Edith  Greenough,  who  survived  him,  with  four 
children. 


C.  S.  B. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ARCHIVES 


BY  JOHN  H.  EDMONDS 

''T'HE  Massachusetts  Archives  consist  principally  of 
papers  relating  to  legislation, deposited  there  pursu¬ 
ant  to  law  from  1630,  to  date;  but  they  contain  many 
not  mentioned  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Records, 
Province  Laws  or  Acts  and  Resolves. 

The  Secretary  always  has  been  in  charge  of  said 
manuscripts  belonging  to  Colony,  Province,  State 
and  Commonwealth,  but  from  1897  has  deputed  his 
authority  to  the  Chief  of  the  Archives  Division. 

The  Archives  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  on  Feb.  3,  1821,  when  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  ordered  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  be  directed  to  make  out  a  statement  of  “the 
then  present  condition  of  the  public  records  and  docu¬ 
ments  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  and  showing 
what  progress  had  been  made  in  the  copying  of  the 
same,”  the  said  report  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
session. 

On  April  17  the  Secretary  reported,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  copies  were  ordered  printed,  making  a 
nineteen-page  pamphlet.  The  following  extracts  have 
been  made  on  account  of  their  special  interest: 

Secretary’s  Office,  April  17,  1821. 

As  directed  by  an  order  of  the  Honorable  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  13th  of  February  last,  the  undersigned, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  examined  into  the 
present  condition  of  the  public  records  and  documents  belonging 
to  the  Commonwealth,  “in  the  Secretary’s  Office,”  or  con¬ 
nected  therewith:  And  now  presents  a  “statement”  and 
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schedule  thereof,  “shewing  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  copying  said  records,  ”  and  specifying  what  volumes  of 
records,  files  of  Court  papers,  printed  volumes  and  pamphlets, 
plans,  maps,  and  other  documents  are  now  in  the  Office;  and 
wThat  deficiencies  appear,  upon  such  examination. 

When  the  undersigned  came  into  the  office,  nearly  nine 
years  ago,  the  records  of  the  General  Court  (which  are  made  in 
the  Secretary’s  office)  were  three  Sessions  in  arrears.  They 
were  completed  with  all  possible  despatch,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  usual  and  ordinary  copying  and  recording  were 
attended  to:  And  for  the  last  six  years,  the  records  of  each 
respective  Session  have  been  finished  by  the  next  succeeding 
Session  of  the  Legislature.  And  they  are  now  complete  and 
perfect,  up  to  the  present  time.  The  records  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  have  also  invariably  been  made  up  in  the 
recess  of  each  respective  Session  of  that  Honorable  Board;  and 
are  complete. 

All  commissions,  (except  those  for  Justices  of  the  Peace  and 
Coroners,)  and  all  warrants  for  pardon,  proclamations,  &c. 
are  also  recorded;  and  are  always  done  soon  after  they  are 
issued,  generally  within  thirty  days.  Of  the  appointment  of 
Justices  and  Coroners,  whose  commissions  are  not  recorded  at 
length,  there  are  three  distinct  and  separate  records,  as  to  date, 
particular  office,  and  place  of  abode.  This  was  the  practice 
when  the  undersigned  came  into  the  office. 

In  1725,  Mr.  Secretary  Willard  was  ordered  to  have  the 
records  of  the  Court  copied.  In  1734,  he  was  directed  to  have 
duplicates  made  out  to  that  time.  And  in  1747,  the  year  the 
Province  House  [i.  e.  Old  State  House]  was  burnt,  and  some  of 
the  files  and  records  destroyed  by  the  fire,  there  was  an  order  of 
the  Court,  that  their  records  should  be  copied,  so  as  to  have 
duplicates  complete;  “that  the  Secretary  improve  as  many 
Clerks  as  he  might  judge  necessary  for  the  purpose;  and  that 
when  finished,  they  be  kept  in  a  separate  place.” 

From  time  to  time,  since  the  undersigned  has  been  in  the 
office,  (as  was  before  the  practice,)  when  any  Clerk  had 
finished  the  recording  and  copying  usually  assigned  him,  the 
records  of  the  General  Court  have  been  copied,  and  the  dupli¬ 
cates  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Senate.  And  in  this  way, 
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without  any  extra  Clerk  for  the  purpose,  duplicates  of  the 
Court  records  have  been  made  from  the  earliest  date  down  to 
April,  1777. 

The  orders  for  copying  the  records  above  recited,  being  of 
ancient  date,  it  was  believed  that  the  Secretary  would  not 
have  been  justified  in  employing  a  person  particularly  and 
solely  for  that  purpose.  His  immediate  predecessors,  he  has 
learnt,  had  the  same  impressions.  He  begs,  however,  respect¬ 
fully  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  having  duplicates  of  the 
records  completed ;  and  that  one  set  be  deposited  in  chests  or 
boxes,  which  might  be  easily  and  promptly  removed  in  case 
of  fire. 

Some  of  the  oldest  volumes  of  records  are  found  to  contain 
addresses  and  letters  prepared  by  the  General  Court  or  by  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  of  those  times.  Latterly,  all  public 
letters  have  been  recorded  in  separate  volumes. 

The  records  of  the  General  Court  are  supposed  to  contain  all 
the  reports  of  Committees  appointed  by  the  Legislature, 
whether  any  law  or  resolve  be  passed  thereon  or  not;  and  this 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  perfect  record.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  upon  enquiry,  in  some  cases,  that  such 
reports  have  not  been  recorded,  and  were  never  sent  to  the 
Secretary’s  office.  As  it  was  formerly  the  practice,  the 
Secretary  would  respectfully  enquire,  if  it  would  not  be 
expedient  that  all  such  reports  be  deposited  in  his  office,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  recorded  and  filed. 

The  Secretary  has  not  had  time  to  examine  all  the  duplicate 
volumes  of  the  General  Court  records.  He  has,  however, 
compared  several  of  them,  and  has  observed  some  omissions  in 

the  most  ancient,  and  some  errors  in  the  orthography. 

*  *  * 

A  statement  and  schedule  of  the  “public  records  and  documents, 
belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,  ”  in  the  Secretary’s  Office.  April 
17th,  1821. 

*  *  * 

For  the  year  1686,  after  June,  and  for  1687,  1688,  and  1689, 
till  the  month  of  April,  when  the  people  assumed  the  powers  of 
government,  there  are  no  records  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary; 
and  the  files  for  the  same  period  are  small  and  imperfect,  and, 
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excepting  some  papers  in  admiralty  cases,  are  composed  chiefly 
of  petitions  for  confirmation  of  tracts  and  lots  of  land,  together 
with  surveys  thereof,  many  of  which  respect  lands  in  thfe 
Colony  of  New  York.  And  it  is  known  that  one  act  of  in¬ 
justice  of  that  arbitrary  administration,  was  to  vacate  the 
titles  to  a  great  portion  of  the  lands  which  had  been  taken  up 
by  the  people,  and  to  declare  them  forfeited  to  the  crown.  It 
appears  by  a  note  in  Hutchinson’s  History  of  Massachusetts, 
that  the  Records  of  that  period  were  either  destroyed  or  taken 
away,  by  order  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  Some  minutes  of 
proceedings  for  a  part  of  his  adminstration,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  undersigned,  in  examining  the  old  files,  and 

have  been  labelled,  that  they  may  be  readily  seen  at  any  time. 

*  *  * 

7th.  The  papers  and  documents  belonging  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  Department  have  been  so  multiplied  and  increased 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  that  there  is  now  no  spare  room 
in  the  office;  and  many  files  as  well  as  pamphlets  and  bound 
volumes,  are  of  necessity  deposited  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
State  House,  to  which  it  is  very  inconvenient,  especially  in 
winter,  to  have  access.  The  Secretary  is  informed,  that  when 
the  State  House  was  built,  it  was  intended,  that  the  large 
room  on  the  lower  floor,  adjoining  the  Secretary’s  Office,  and 
now  occupied  by  the  Adjutant  General,  should  be  appropriated 
to  that  department.  Some  additional  room  will  soon  be 
necessary  for  keeping  papers  and  files  of  the  General  Court, 
which  are  in  the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Another  room  attached  to  the  Secretary’s  Department  is  also 
wanted  for  engrossing  bills  during  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature. 
For  the  engrossing  Clerks  should  be  free  from  interruption. 
And  during  the  Session  of  the  General  Court,  members  are 
almost  constantly  calling  at  the  Secretary’s  Office  for  books 
and  copies,  and  for  the  purpose  of  searching  the  public  records 
of  former  times.  The  room  opposite  the  Treasurer’s  Office, 
which  has  many  years  been  occupied  as  a  land  office,  will 
probably  soon  be  vacated.  But  that  is  so  remote  from  the 
Secretary’s  present  office,  that  it  would  not  be  so  convenient 
as  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  State  House.  The  room  lately 
used  by  the  Quarter  Master  General  for  an  office  has  become 
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unoccupied;  which,  perhaps,  would  be  considered  a  proper 
appendage  to  the  Secretary’s  Department.  It  is  for  the  under¬ 
signed,  however,  only  to  suggest  the  subject,  and  to  refer  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  to  decide  whether  any  new 
arrangement  shall  be  made  in  relation  to  the  Secretary’s 
Office. 

*  *  * 

9th.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  all  the  laws  and 
resolves  are  copied  for  the  printers,  (who  publish  the  laws)  by 
the  Clerks  in  the  Secretary’s  office.  This  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  for  more  than  twelve  years;  formerly,  the  originals  were 
sent  to  the  printers,  but  on  account  of  some  accident,  by  which 
an  original  act  was  defaced  and  torn,  it  was  concluded  to  send 
no  more  out  of  the  office.  This  business  requires  some  time, 
but  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be 
doubted.  A  great  portion  of  the  laws  and  resolves  are  also 
copied  by  request,  and  for  the  use  of  particular  persons  and 
corporations.  The  making  of  indexes  for  each  pamphlet  of 
laws  and  resolves,  and  for  the  bound  volumes,  is  also  a  business 
of  considerable  application  and  labour. 


10th.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  have  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  office,  lists  of  all  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  all 
public  officers  who  are  entitled  to  receive,  at  the  expense  of 
government,  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  any  volumes  or  pamph¬ 
lets  printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature.  Books  are  kept  by  one 
of  the  Clerks  for  these  purposes,  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  and  to  prevent  all  mistakes  in  the  delivery  of  the 
laws.  Lists  are  also  prepared  in  the  Secretary’s  office  of  all  the 
towns  in  the  State,  at  every  election  of  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Senators  or  Members  of  Congress. 

11th.  In  the  Council  Chamber  and  Library. Room  adjoining, 
and  Anti-Chamber,  are  the  following  volumes  and  documents,  in 
addition  to  the  records  before  mentioned,  viz.: 

Files  of  Council  Papers,  from  1724,  to  this  time,  excepting 
for  the  years  1728  and  1729,  and  Journals  or  Minutes  of  Coun¬ 
cil  Proceedings,  from  which  the  records  are  prepared  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  last  past. 

A  set  of  General  Laws  of  the  State,  of  the  special  laws  and 
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resolves  in  separate  volumes;  a  set  of  Reports  of  Decisions  in 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  several  separate  volumes  of 
the  same;  a  set  of  Laws  of  the  United  States,  in  duodecimo,  and 
a  set  in  four  volumes  royal  octavo;  a  set  of  the  Documents 
printed  by  order  of  Congress,  for  1818,  1819  and  1820;  a  set 
of  State  Papers,  in  ten  volumes,  printed  by  order  of  Congress, 
in  1818;  a  volume  of  Massachusetts  State  Papers,  for  1775- 
1776;  Journals  of  Congress  under  the  confederation,  and  of 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  since  1789,  excepting 
for  two  years;  Hazard’s  Collections  of  State  Papers,  two 
volumes. 

Hutchinson’s  History  of  Massachusetts,  in  2  vols.  and  a 
volume  of  his  Collections  of  Antient  Papers;  a  volume  of 
Antient  Laws  of  the  American  Plantations  and  Colonies,  in 
1640,  &c.;  Minot’s  History  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the 
Insurrection,  in  1786;  Marshall’s  History  of  Washington; 
Mather’s  Magnalia  Christ!  Americana;  Seybert’s  Statistical 
View  of  the  United  States;  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  most  of  the  other 
States  in  the  Union;  but  they  are  not  complete. 

Proceedings  of  Convention  in  Virginia,  1775;  Journal  of 
Federal  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  in  1787;  Chambers’, 
Savary’s  and  Johnson’s  Dictionaries;  a  Gazetteer  and  a  Bible. 

Three  of  Lewis’  large  Maps  of  the  United  States,  purchased 
about  three  years  ago;  one  is  suspended  in  the  Council  Anti- 
Chamber,  the  other  two  were  designed  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  Map  of  Europe,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  New  England, 
of  New  York,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Maryland,  of  Connecticut; 
two  of  New  Hampshire,  and  two  of  Maine;  one  of  the  land  and 
waters  about  Sandwich  and  Buzzard’s  Bay,  and  one  of  the 
River  St.  Croix  and  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy. 


12th.  The  Secretary  regrets,  that,  since  the  order  of  the 
Honorable  House  of  Representatives  requiring  a  statement  of 
the  records  and  documents  in  his  department,  which  he  has 
above  partially  attempted,  he  has  had  but  little  leisure  from 
the  usual  and  necessary  duties  of  the  office  to  bestow  upon  the 
subject,  otherwise  he  would  have  given  one  more  in  detail. 
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This,  so  far  as  it  pretends,  he  is  confident  is  correct;  and  per¬ 
haps  is  as  particular  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Honorable 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  evidently  a  defect  in  some  of  the  files  of  papers 
belonging  to  the  General  Court;  and  some  of  the  old  files  are 
not  in  the  precise  order  of  time  in  which  they  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  This  appears  from  the  late  partial  examination, 
which  the  Secretary  has  been  able  to  make,  as  well  as  from 
former  search,  occasionally,  at  the  request  of  persons  desirous 
of  inspecting  some  old  grants  and  surveys  of  land.  The 
volumes  of  records  he  has  inspected,  personally,  and  with  some 
attention  and  care;  and  is  satisfied  the  statement,  herewith 
presented,  relating  to  them,  is,  in  all  respects,  accurate.  As  to 
the  files,  they  are  so  numerous,  that  it  must  be  evident  a 
minute  and  detailed  examination  could  not  be  made  without 
a  much  longer  time  than  was  allotted. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Alden  Bradford, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

On  June  5,  1826,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bliss,  a  committee 
consisting  of  George  Bliss  of  Springfield,  David  L. 
Child  of  Boston,  Warren  Lovering  of  Medway,  Jonas 
Sibley  of  Sutton,  and  David  Sears  of  Boston,  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  public  records  and 
documents  in  the  Secretary’s  Office,  and  consider  the 
expediency  of  taking  measures  for  their  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  and  preservation. 

On  June  10th,  Mr.  Bliss,  for  the  joint  committee, 
reported  an  order  directing  the  Secretary  to  cause  a 
list  of  the  records  and  documents  in  his  custody  to  be 
prepared  and  laid  before  the  Legislature  at  their  next 
session. 

On  January  5,  1827,  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  Secretary  with  a  “Schedule  of  Acts,  Records, 
Documents  &  Books  in  his  Office,  describing  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  each,  its  date  &  place  where  it  is  found”,  which 
was  referred  to  the  above  committee.  It  reads  as 
follows: 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Secretary’s  Office,  Jany  4,  1827 

In  obedience  to  an  Order  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  of  the  20th,  of  June  last,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  has  caused  to  be  prepared,  under  his  immediate 
inspection,  by  a  gentleman  of  experience  in  such  employments, 
a  Schedule  of  "Acts,  Records,  Documents,  and  Books,  in  his 
Office,  describing  the  subject  of  each,  its  date,  and  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  found”,  as  particularly  as  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary,  or  as  time  would  allow.  This  Schedule4  he  has  now  the 
honor  to  submit. 

In  executing  the  duty  assigned  to  him,  the  Secretary  has 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Report  of  their  Committee,  and  explained  to 
him  by  the  Committee  themselves.  It  is  manifest  that  a  List 
of  all  the  papers  in  the  Office,  with  the  title,  date,  and  subject 
of  each,  would  require  many  volumes  to  contain  it,  and  a  great 
length  of  time  for  its  preparation.  This,  probably,  was  not 
expected,  and,  even  if  it  was  practicable,  does  not  seem 
important  to  effect  the  objects  of  the  examination  as  detailed 
in  the  Report.  The  Secretary  understood  that  he  was  to 
exercise,  in  some  degree,  his  own  discretion,  in  forming  the 
List,  and  to  give  such  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  Documents  as 
would  enable  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  their  more  exact 
arrangement  in  future,  if  their  present  condition  should  not  be 
satisfactory.  He  has  therefore  enumerated  the  different  files 
of  Bills  and  Resolutions,  and  the  papers  accompanying  them, 
with  their  date  and  place  of  deposit.  The  same  course  he  has 
pursued  with  bundles  of  miscellaneous  papers,  stating  particu¬ 
larly  the  subject  matter  of  the  files,  and  describing  distinctly  all 
separate  Documents,  Records,  Plans,  Books,  &c.  Where  they 
were  found  misplaced  they  have  been  restored  to  their  proper 
places,  and  papers  of  similar  character  heretofore  deposited  in 
different  parts  of  the  Office  have  been  brought  together.  In 
the  course  of  this  arrangement  the  relative  position  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  Documents  has  been  changed.  Altho’ 
not  expressly  enjoined  by  the  terms  of  the  Order,  this  seemed 
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necessary  to  form  an  accurate  Catalogue,  and  will  save 
trouble  in  any  future  arrangement.  Many  of  the  files  have 
been  also  newly  covered  and  superscribed. 

It  was  understood  from  the  Committee  that  it  was  a  princi¬ 
pal  object  to  obtain  a  correct  List,  by  their  titles,  of  such  of  the 
Colonial  and  Provincial  Laws  as  actually  exist  in  the  State 
Archives,  there  being  no  complete  Copy  of  the  Laws,  either  in 
print  or  manuscript,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  State  Cons¬ 
titution,  and  a  large  [?]  proportion  of  the  Original  Acts  having 
been  lost  or  destroyed.  This  part  of  the  Schedule  has  not  been 
extended  beyond  the  period  referred  to,  (1780)  not  only 
because  it  would  be  swelled  to  an  inconvenient  size,  but  be¬ 
cause  a  complete  List  of  all  Acts,  since  that  period,  already 
exists  in  the  pamphlets  containing  the  semi-annual  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Laws,  which  have  been  periodically  distributed 
among  the  several  Towns  and  Members  of  the  Legislature; 
and  nearly  a  perfect  List,  as  far  down  as  1822,  is  found  in  the 
Revised  Edition  of  the  Statutes,  prepared,  with  great  labour, 
by  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose.  It  having  been 
intimated,  however,  that  this  Edition  did  not  contain  as 
accurate  a  Catalogue  of  the  Laws  as  it  purported  to  do,  the 
Secretary  deemed  it  necessary  that  a  careful  and  thorough 
comparison  should  be  made  of  the  Acts  therein  recited  with 
those  on  file.  This  comparison,  which  necessarily  occupied 
considerable  time,  shews  that  the  Edition  of  1822  does  in  fact 
embrace  a  true  and  complete  List  of  all  the  Acts,  excepting  the 
Tax  Acts  (which  have  never  been  included  in  any  edition)  and 
one  other  Act,  “concerning  Theatrical  Entertainments,” 
passed  March  27,  1793.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Acts 
are  not  arranged  in  those  Volumes,  exactly  according  to  their 
dates,  for  reasons  given  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  preface. 
It  appears  that  two  Acts  are  missing  from  file,  altho’  published 
in  the  Revised  Edition.  They  are  mentioned  in  the"  Schedule. 

In  preparing  the  Schedule  of  Acts  previous  to  Nov.  28,  1780 
(the  date  of  the  first  Act  under  the  Constitution),  the  Secretary 
caused  each  one  to  be  unrolled,  its  title  exactly  copied,  its  date 
designated,  and  the  originals  placed  in  complete  order.  They 
were  previously  in  imperfect  order,  and,  in  many  instances, 
incorrectly  marked  on  the  outside.  In  this  Schedule  they  have 
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been  divided  into  two  classes,  Public  and  Private  Acts,  and, 
under  these  heads,  are  arranged  by  their  titles  according  to 
their  dates.  It  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
original  Colonial  and  Provincial  Acts  are  lost,  particularly 
among  those  of  early  dates.  Those  which  remain  constitute  a 
long  Catalogue,  and  perhaps  of  an  inconvenient  size  to  be 
printed.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  condense  it  as  much  as 
possible;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  want  of  time,  it  was 
not  thought  proper  to  attempt  a  methodical  arrangement  of 
the  Acts,  according  to  their  subject  matter,  but  only  according 
to  their  dates,  under  the  general  heads  already  mentioned. 
Should  a  digest  of  the  kind  suggested  be  deemed  advisable, 
the  List  now  submitted  wall  furnish  materials,  without  re¬ 
curring  to  the  originals.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that, 
intermixed  with  the  earlier  Acts,  were  found  many  engrossed 
Bills  which  appear  to  have  passed  only  a  part  of  the  stages 
necessary  to  their  enactment,  and  not  finally  to  have  become 
laws; — these  have  been  separated  and  placed  by  themselves. 
It  would  seem  that  they  can  be  of  no  use,  unless  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  or  materials  for  history.  There  were  also  found, 
under  date  of  1687  ’88,  seven  Original  Acts  of  the  Province  of 
New  York5,  signed  by  Thomas  Dongan,  Governor  of  that 
Province,  and  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  in  the  Archives  of 
our  sister  State.  Their  present  situation  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  very  soon  after  their  enactment, 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  were  placed  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  same  Governor  (Sir  Edmund  Andros)  and  the 
public  papers  of  both  governments  coming  into  his  hands,  some 
of  them  were  accidentally  intermixed.  These  Acts  do  not 
appear  to  be  of  public  importance. 

Previous  to  1775,  the  Acts  of  Incorporation  of  Counties  and 
Towns  were  kept  on  files  distinct  from  other  Acts.  Since  that 
time  they  have  not  been  kept  separately,  but  are  to  be  found 
on  the  general  files,  according  to  their  dates.  The  Secretary 
did  not  think  himself  authorized  to  disturb  this  arrangement. 
He  has,  therefore,  presented  in  another  part  of  the  Schedule 
the  titles  of  these  Acts  previous  to  1775,  and,  consequently, 

Returned  to  New  York  pursuant  to  Chap.  30,  resolves  of  1901,  and  destroyed  in 
the  fire  at  the  capitol  at  Albany. 
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they  are  omitted  in  the  General  Catalogue.  The  Tax  Acts, 
since  JaiA  27, 1777  also  form  a  separate  List,  because  they  have 
not  hitherto  been  published  either  in  the  periodical  pamphlets 
or  the  revised  editions,  and,  since  the  date  last  mentioned,  have 
been  placed  on  distinct  files,  whereas,  before  that  time,  they 
were  filed  with  the  other  Laws,  and  are  therefore  included  in 
the  same  Schedule  with  them: — 

The  volumes  containing  the  Records  of  the  General  Court 
have  been  numbered  anew,  and  a  Schedule  of  them  is  presented. 
The  condition  of  the  Records  was  fully  explained  in  a  Report  of 
the  Secretary,  April  17, 1821 .  They  have  been  again  examined 
and  their  condition  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  then  given  of  them.  Two  or  three  of  the  first  Volumes  are 
incomplete.  Afterwards,  with  two  exceptions,  the  series  is 
regular.  Volume  No.  3  containing  copies  of  papers  from  1644 
to  1654,  is  not  a  regular  Record,  but  composed  of  transcripts  of 
public  documents.  From  1686  to  1689,  (the  period  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros’s  Government)  the  Records,  and  most  of  the 
Files  are  missing,  having,  it  is  supposed,  been  taken  away  by 
that  Governor’s  orders.  From  1737  to  1743  there  is  an  imper¬ 
fect  Record  in  one  Volume  only,  (No  17)  and  that  is  evidently 
not  an  original;  and  for  1744  and  1745  there  are  no  Records. 
Most  of  the  papers  and  records  from  1737  to  1745  inclusive 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  single  Volume  remaining  seems 
to  be  composed  of  copies  of  some  of  the  papers  which  escaped 
the  conflagration.  Duplicates  of  all  the  Records,  from  the 
earliest  date  to  February  1777,  are  in  the  Lobby  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  with  the  exceptions,  that  the  few  first  pages  of 
Volume  No  1,  containing  a  Schedule  of  property  of  the  original 
Company,  are  not  copied,  and  that  there  are  no  Copies  of 
Volumes  3  and  17,  which  are  not  regular  records,  nor  of 
Volumes  31,  32,  66  and  67,  which  contain  Journals  and  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1774  and  1775.  Since 
1777  there  are  no  Duplicates,  and,  as  was  stated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  1821,  the  progress  towards  completing  them  must  be 
slow,  for  the  time  of  the  Clerks  is  almost  constantly  employed 
in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Office.  Whenever  there  is  an 
intermission  it  is  improved  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
Duplicates. 
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For  want  of  room  in  the  Secretary’s  Office,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  occupy  three  upper  Apartments  in  the  State 
House  with  Books  and  Papers.  Here  have  been  deposited 
such  papers  as  were  of  least  importance,  or  not  often  referred 
to ;  and  here,  also,  are  kept  most  of  the  Laws,  Reports,  and  other 
Books  intended  for  distribution  among  the  towns,  members  of 
the  Legislature,  and  public  officers.  The  Documents  in  these 
rooms  were  in  disorder,  and  it  is  understood  that  many  of  them 
remained  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  removed  from 
the  Old  State  House  to  the  New,  when  this  Building  was  first 
occupied.  A  portion  of  them  is  apparently  worthless,  and 
deposited  in  old  trunks  and  boxes.  It  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  spend  so  much  time  as  would  be  necessary  to 
reduce  them  to  order;  but  the  Papers  relating  to  the  State 
Valuations,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Rolls  and  Returns  of  the 
Old  French  Wars,  and  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  were 
considered  important  enough  to  be  methodically  arranged ;  and 
this  has,  accordingly,  been  done,  by  collecting  the  loose  papers 
into  bundles,  arranging  them  according  to  date,  marking  and 
numbering  them,  and  including  them  in  the  Schedule. 

Understanding  from  the  Committee  who  reported  the  Order 
under  which  he  acts,  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  an  Account 
of  the  printed  Books  and  Pamphlets  which  are  on  hand,  the 
Secretary  has  had  them  arranged  and  carefully  enumerated, 
the  exact  number  of  each  kind  being  named.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  their  number  is  fluctuating,  as  they 
are  in  a  course  of  publication  and  distribution.  Those  of 
oldest  date  are  now  seldom  called  for,  and  generally  lie  useless, 
taking  up  much  room  to  little  purpose. — 

The  better  to  carry  into  effect  the  object  of  the  Legislature  in 
ascertaining  precisely  the  location  of  the  several  Acts  and 
Documents,  all  the  Cases  and  Drawers  in  the  Office  have  been 
numbered,  and  the  numbers  marked  thereon.  In  the  accom¬ 
panying  Schedule,  the  part  of  the  Office,  the  number  of  the 
Case  or  Drawer,  and  the  Shelf,  where  each  Book,  File,  or  dis¬ 
tinct  Paper  may  be  found,  are  designated. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  Books  and  Documents  are  now  in 
better  order  than  they  have  usually  been,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  careful  inspection  would  shew  that  some  papers  are  still 
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misplaced.  This  is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  examination  of  the  files  by  individuals,  and,  particularly 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  by  Committees,  Mem¬ 
bers,  and  others  interested  in  the  business  of  the  Legislative 
Body.  In  this  way  papers  are  often  deranged  from  their 
proper  order,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  it,  without  a 
constant  personal  attention  which  cannot  be  spared  from  other 
official  engagements.  Into  such  a  mass  of  papers  as  exists  in 
this  Department  some  confusion  will  creep  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  which  can  only  be  rectified  by  an  occasional  examination. 

The  Secretary  has  given  to  this  work,  during  its  progress,  as 
constant  a  superintendence  and  revision  as  his  other  duties 
permitted,  and  although  he  will  not  pledge  himself  that  the 
Schedule  herewith  submitted  has  no  errors,  he  is  satisfied  that 
it  is  substantially  correct. 

Edward  D.  Bangs, 

Secretary. 

On  January  20th,  the  committee  reported  it  to  be 
all  that  is  necessary  to  answer  the  intentions  of  the 
legislature. 

On  March  10th,  Mr.  Child,  for  the  committee, 
reported  a  resolve  for  the  preservation  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  records  and  documents  in  the  Secretary’s 
Office,  which  was  read  and  referred  to  the  next  General 
Court.  It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  His  Excellency  the  Governor  be  &  he  hereby 
is  authorized  to  appoint  a  suitable  person,  who  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  cause  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable  a  fire-proof  apartment; 
and  shall  cause  such  portion  of  the  Records  &  Documents  in 
the  Office  of  said  Secretary  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  to  be 
removed  &  securely  placed  in  sd  apartment.  And  they  shall 
also  cause  all  the  papers,  pamphlets  &  books  in  said  Office  to  be 
examined  &  sorted;  and  shall  report  to  the  next  legislature, 
what  new  disposition  ought  in  their  opinion  to  be  made  of  them 
or  any  of  them,  and  they  shall  also  cause  to  be  formed  by  a 
learned  &  faithful  person  or  persons,  complete,  &  accurate 
Indexes  to  all  the  Records  of  the  General  Court  &  of  the 
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Executive  Council  from  the  first  organization  of  Governments 
in  the  Colonies  of  Plymouth  &  of  Massachusetts  Bay  down  to 
the  time  or  times  when  the  Clerks  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  did  or 
shall  commence  the  making  &  continuing  of  such  Indexes  to 
said  Records.” 

The  joint  committee’s  report  under  date  of  March  9,  1827, 
was  reported  in  part  as  follows: 

“That  all  the  valuable  records  &  papers  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth  are  daily  &  hourly  exposed  to  destruction  by  fire;  & 
that  in  their  opinion  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
same  be  removed  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable  from  their 
present  exposed  situations  to  an  apartment,  which  shall  be 
fire-proof. 

The  Committee  find  that  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  during  the  late 
recess  of  the  legislature  in  arranging  &  indexing  the  documents 
which  are  found  in  his  Department.  He  has  reduced  them  to 
classes  &  described  their  nature  &  situation  in  such  a  manner 
as  greatly  to  facilitate  reference  to  them  The  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  still  further,  &  to  relieve  the 
Secretary’s  department  of  much,  which  may  be  called  useless 
lumber;  &  to  put  all  that  is  useful  &  necessary  in  better  order 
for  reference.  The  proposed  removal  of  the  most  precious 
records  &  documents  to  a  secure  place,  will  furnish  a  proper 
occasion  for  examining  &  sorting  all  the  papers,  pamphlets  & 
books  which  exist  in  the  office,  &  for  completing  the  orderly 
disposition,  &  indexing  of  them,  which  the  Secretary  has  com¬ 
menced.  There  are  many  volumes  of  laws  which  by  a  resolve 
of  the  General  Court  belong  to  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  & 
ought  to  be  distributed  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  towns,  &  for 
the  disencumbering  of  the  rooms  of  this  edifice.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  are  of  opinion  that  a  list  of  the  towns  which  have  not 
taken  their  volumes  of  the  laws,  &  other  books  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled,  should  be  published  in  the  newspapers  which 
publish  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  are  probably 
other  books,  &  papers  which  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the 
library  of  the  General  Court,  or  disposed  of  in  some  other  way 
in  order  that  they  may  be  useful,  &  the  Department  be 
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relieved  of  them :  but  until  the  examination  &  sorting  shall  be 
completed  &  the  proposed  removal  effected,  your  committee 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  them. 

One  object  more  your  Committee  would  present  to  the 
legislature  as  in  their  opinion  of  very  great  importance,  viz. 
the  immediate  formation  by  a  learned  &  faithful  person  of 
complete  &  accurate  alphabetical  Indexes  of  all  the  journals  of 
the  General  Court  &  of  the  Executive  Council  from  the  first 
organization  of  Governments  in  the  Colonies  of  Plymouth  &  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  down  to  the  time  when  the  clerks  of  the 
two  Houses,  &  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  did  or 
shall  commence  the  making  &  continuing  of  such  indexes.” 

On  June  12,  1828,  it  was  referred  to  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  David  L.  Child  of  Boston,  Horace 
Mann  of  Dedham,  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
Francis  C.  Gray  of  Boston,  and  Joseph  E.  Sprague  of 
Salem 

“to  consider  whether  any,  &  if  any  what  further  measures  are 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Records  &  Documents  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  belonging  to  either 
branch  of  the  legislature; — and  for  the  systematic  arrangement 
or  other  improvement  in  the  form  &  disposition,  of  the  same, 
so  that  the  entire  legislative  records  of  the  Government  of 
Massachusetts,  whether  Colonial,  Provincial  or  Independent, 
may  be  rendered  most  convenient  &  useful  for  reference,  and 
report  at  the  next  session.” 

On  February  16,  1829,  the  committee  reported 
resolves  which  read  as  follows: 

“ Resolved .  That  His  Excellency  the  Governor  with  advice 
&  consent  of  Council  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  appoint 
a  Commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the 
arrangement  and  labeling  of  the  Files  of  the  General  Court 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the 
present  time,  &  to  put  the  same  into  such  state  as  may  be  most 
convenient  for  reference  and  best  adapted  for  safe  keeping. 

Resolved  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Commissioner  to 
superintend  the  comparing  &  correcting  of  the  Duplicate 
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Journals  of  the  General  Court  and  to  prepare  or  cause  to  be 
prepared  accurate  and  complete  Alphabetical  Indexes  and  to 
take  such  other  measures  to  render  said  Journals  perfect,  con¬ 
venient  for  reference,  &  adapted  for  safe  keeping  which  he  shall 
deem  expedient  &  proper.” 

It  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  pass  the  same  and  a 
new  draft  was  substituted  and  passed  on  February  25: 

Resolved ;  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  be  & 
he  hereby  is  directed  to  take  into  his  care  &  keeping  all  books 
&  papers  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  not  already  under 
the  care  of  some  other  Officer  of  the  Government,  excepting 
those  belonging  to  the  Executive  or  to  one  of  the  two  Branches 
of  the  Legislature;  and  that  he  proceed  to  put  the  same,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  papers  now  in  his  office  not  in  that  condition, 
into  proper  order  &  regular  files  &  to  make  out  a  list  of  said 
files  &  of  all  the  papers  therein  contained,  as  soon  as  may  be 
consistently  with  the  proper  discharge  of  the  other  duties  of  his 
Office. 

On  March  10,  1831,  the  Governor  and  Council  were 
authorized  to  cause  a  fireproof  edifice  to  be  erected  on 
the  northern  front  of  the  State  House  [that  is,  the  back] 
which  should  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  apart¬ 
ments,  best  calculated  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
records  and  papers  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  con¬ 
formity  to  such  plan  as  the  Governor  should  think 
proper,  etc. 

This,  the  first  addition  to  the  Bulfinch  State  House, 
was  constructed  from  plans  of  Isaiah  Rogers  in  1831 
at  a  cost  of  $6,919.33.  It  was  94  feet  long,  by  25  feet 
high,  resting  on  a  hammered  stone  foundation;  the 
outside  walls  were  of  face  brick;  the  arches  had  key¬ 
stones,  similar  to  the  south  front;  the  piers  had  belts 
and  four  rosettes  of  freestone;  the  caps  and  sills  of  the 
six  windows  were  freestone;  the  roof  was  covered  with 
copper,  ornamented  by  a  balustrade  of  wood,  like  the 
one  over  the  portico  on  the  south  front;  the  four 
rooms  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  records  and  papers 
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were  vaulted  with  brick;  the  floor  was  vaulted  and 
covered  with  flagging. 

The  Committee  was  so  careful  in  its  construction 
that  no  fireplaces  were  built,  and  finally  it  became 
necessary  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  relief  from  the 
cold  and  dampness.  On  March  5,  1833,  the  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  for  warming  the  fireproof  edifice  recently 
erected  on  the  northerly  front  of  the  State  House, 
which  contains  the  Public  Archives. 

In  the  meantime,  on  March  24,  1832,  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  examine  the  public  documents  pre¬ 
served  in  the  several  departments  and  to  select  and 
remove  to  the  fireproof  edifice  such  of  said  documents 
as  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  deposit  there, etc. 

As  noted  above,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
take  into  his  care  and  keeping  all  books  and  papers  not 
in  the  care  of  some  other  officer  or  the  Executive  and 
the  General  Court,  and  later  to  remove  all  public 
documents  to  the  fireproof  edifice  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient.  According  to  the  report  of  Secretary 
Bangs,  January  9,  1833,  he  had  a  thorough  exam¬ 
ination  made  of  all  documents  in  the  State  House, 
save  the  Adjutant  General’s.  The  papers  deemed 
most  important  were  arranged  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  including  the  files  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Governor  and  Council, 
and  of  the  Secretary’s  office.  The  files  in  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  office  were  arranged  under  the  latter’s  direction. 
The  removal  of  some  of  these  papers  and  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  removal  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  papers  were 
deferred  until  Spring.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
“a  small  portion  of  papers  in  the  Secretary’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  intended  for  removal,  still  remain  untransferred, 
for  want  of  room  in  the  apartment  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  that  Office  .  .  .  ’’and  that  “the 
consequent  exposure  to  cold  [being  without  heat]  must 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  comfort,  not  only 
of  the  public  officers  and  their  clerks,  but  of  the  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Legislature,  who  will  often  have  occasion  to 
search  for  documents  themselves.  ” 

Gov.  Edward  Everett,  in  his  inaugural  address  of 
1836,  recommended  that: 

“The  archives  of  our  ancient  Commonwealth  preserved  in 
this  building,  are  richly  deserving  of  the  care  of  the  legislature. 
They  are  replete  with  the  most  precious  materials,  as  yet  but 
partially  explored,  for  the  history  of  the  Country.  They  con¬ 
tain  documents  of  the  highest  interest  and  value,  which  have 
never  been  printed.  Considerable  labor  has  from  time  to  time, 
been  bestowed  in  arranging  them  and  good  progress  made  in 
preparing  an  index.  But  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  whether 
means  ought  not  to  be  provided  to  secure  them  against  those 
risks  of  destruction,  to  which  all  papers  existing  in  a  single 
copy  are  exposed :  to  arrange  them  in  systematic  order,  so  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  easily  consulted;  and  perhaps  for  the 
printing  of  a  selection  of  the  most  curious  and  important.  It 
is  believed  that  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  would  not 
regret  to  see  a  small  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  new  light  on  the  extraordinary  events  of  our  early 
history,  and  the  characters  of  the  great  and  good  men  who 
adorn  its  pages.  ” 

This  was  followed  by  a  petition  from  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Historical  Society: 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  assembled. — 

The  undersigned  petitioners,  a  committee  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society,  respectfully  represent,  that  our  society 
was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  since  that  period  it  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  collecting  ancient  books  and  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  Antiquities  and  History  of  America,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  Massachusetts.  The  result  of  their  labours  is  the 
collection  of  an  extensive  and  valuable  library  and  arranging 
it  so  as  to  be  of  great  public  benefit,  and  the  publication  of 
twenty-four  volumes  of  Collections  of  valuable  papers  and 
documents. 

Among  other  documents  of  great  value,  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  our  association,  the  ancient  papers,  in  the 
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archives  of  the  State  House  of  this  Commonwealth,  have  been 
considered  among  the  most  valuable;  And  had  the  Society 
been  able,  without  too  great  labour,  to  obtain  access  to  them, 
and  had  it  been  at  liberty  to  have  used  them  freely,  they  would, 
it  may  be  presumed,  have  enriched  their  Collections  with  many 
of  peculiar  interest  and  value.  But  the  state  in  which  these 
papers  are,  is  such,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  and  irksome  to 
examine  them.  Individuals,  it  is  true,  have  looked  over  a  few 
files  and  journals,  but  it  has  been  at  great  expense  of  time  and 
labour.  The  ancient  files  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  frequently 
without  regard  to  chronological  order,  or  to  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat.  If  reduced  to  order,  they  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  public;  many  of  them  would  be  so,  particularly, 
to  the  state  and  to  individuals,  in  establishing  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  rights,  and  in  illustrating  the  history  and  character  of  the 
founders  of  our  state  and  the  progress  of  society  in  this  region, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  prosperous  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  attention  and  labour,  which  the  desired  arrangement 
of  these  ancient  documents  would  require,  cannot  be  bestowed 
in  the  Secretary’s  Office  consistently  with  due  regard  to  the 
current  duties  of  the  Secretary,  under  the  existing  establish¬ 
ment.  A  laudable  degree  of  attention,  indeed,  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  gentlemen,  who  have  so  worthily  sustained  that 
office,  but  some  direct  and  efficient  provision  is  requisite  for  the 
entire  arrangement  of  those  valuable  remains.  It  was  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find  this  subject  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  in  his  Speech  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature;  and 
your  petitioners  would  respectfully  pray,  that  you  would  take 
such  measures  as  would  secure  the  following  results. 

First.  To  have  all  the  papers  in  the  Secretary’s  Office 
arranged  chronologically,  or  in  some  other  regular  systematic, 
and  approved  plan,  adapted  to  convenient  reference. 

Second.  When  thus  arranged  to  have  them  bound  in  vol¬ 
umes  of  convenient  size,  each  volume  to  have  an  index  to  the 
papers  it  contains. 

Third.  To  print  a  selection  of  the  most  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant  of  these  papers. 
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And  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 
Boston  February  19. 1836. 


Tho3.  L.  Winthrop 


Committee  in 
behalf  of  the 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 


J  Davis 

Lemuel  Shattuck. 


The  Committee  to  whom  the  above  portion  of  the 
Governor’s  address  was  referred,  reported  a  resolve 
appropriating  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor  in  providing  for  the  preservation 
and  security  of  the  papers  and  documents  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  was  signed  by 
the  Governor,  March  11,  1836.  This  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Archives  as  we  know  them  today. 

No  adequate  list  of  the  material  in  the  Archives 
exists.  The  Statement  and  Schedule  of  the  public 
records  and  documents,  belonging  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  in  the  Secretary’s  Office,  1821;  the  Schedule  of 
the  documents  in  the  Secretary’s  Office,  1827;  the 
Schedule  of  the  documents  in  the  fireproof  room  No.  2, 
belonging  to  the  Council  and  the  Secretary’s  Office, 
1833;  the  Statement  of  books,  manuscripts,  and 
documents  relating  to  the  public  archives,  1839;  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  upon  the  condition  of 
the  records,  files,  papers  and  documents  in  the 
Secretary’s  Department,  1885,  and  the  Report  on  the 
public  archives  of  Massachusetts  made  by  Andrew 
McFarland  Davis,  1900,  give  some  idea  of  it,  however. 
The  following  may  give  further  light  on  the  subject: 

Legislative  Papers:  200,000  papers  relating  more 
or  less  to  legislation,  1625  to  1780,  (Archives  proper) 
and  at  least  1,000,000  papers,  1780  to  date; 

Maps  and  Plans:  5,000  maps  and  plans,  1630  to 
date,  including  the  official  town  series  of  1794  and 
1830,  many  of  which  are  unique; 
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General  Court  Records,  1628  to  date,  including 
Court  Records,  1628  to  1686;  printed  House 
Journals,  1730  to  1779  (the  only  perfect  file  covering 
that  period  in  existence) ;  Executive  and  Legislative 
Records  of  the  Council,  1692  to  1780;  engrossed  Acts 
from  1692  to  date;  House  and  Senate  Journals,  1780 
to  date;  Council  Records  and  Files,  1780  to  date; 

Charters  of  Massachusetts,  1628  and  1691,  with 
the  explanatory  Charter  of  1726  and  the  Exempli¬ 
fication  vacating  that  of  1628;. 

Constitutions  of  Massachusetts  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  papers  of  the  various  Constitutional 
and  other  Conventions  of  1779-1780,  1788,  1814, 
1820,  1853  and  1917-1919; 

Military  Records  of  the  Pequot,  King  Philip’s, 
French  and  Indian,  and  Revolutionary  Wars  and 
Shays’s  Rebellion; 

Miscellaneous  Records,  such  as  the 
Acts  (printed),  1775-1780; 

Andros  Land  Warrants,  1687-1688; 

Board  of  War  Journals,  etc.,  1776-1785,  1814,  1815; 
Book  of  Eastern  Claims,  1674-1720; 

Boundary  Lines,  papers,  etc.,  1642  to  date; 
Charters,  Commissions  and  Proclamations,  1628 
to  date; 

Civil  Commissions,  1775  to  date; 

Census  Returns  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
States,  1830  onward; 

Eastern  Lands,  deeds,  papers,  etc.,  1780-1859; 
Election  Returns,  Qualifications,  Expenses,  etc., 
1788  to  date; 

French  Documents  and  Maps  relating  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  collected  in  France  by  Ben  Perley  Poore; 
Insolvency  Returns,  1846  to  date; 

Kennebec  Purchase,  Submission  of  settlers; 

Land  Agents’  Accounts; 

Letters  (in),  1790-1820; 
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Letters  (out),  1701-1833; 

Lobby  Act  Returns,  1891-1920; 

Log  Books; 

Medical  Examiners’  Returns,  1885-1920; 

Naturalization  Records,  1885  to  1920; 

Nominations  of  Governor  and  Council,  1807-1920; 

Orderly  Books,  originals  and  copies; 

Pardon  Records  and  Files,  1757  to  date; 

Passport  Records,  1833-1869; 

Pension  Records,  1786-1836; 

Plymouth  Colony  Records,  Court,  Deeds  and 
Probate  (copy) ; 

Probate  Records,  Supreme  Court  of,  1761-1784; 

Resolves  (printed),  1776-1837; 

Sainsbury  Papers  (copies  made  in  England  for 
editor  of  Province  Laws); 

Soldiers’  Families,  aid  to,  1777-1781; 

Valuations,  towns  and  cities,  1780-1907; 

Vital  Records  of  151  towns  and  cities  to  1850, 
copies  from  which  the  printed  records  were  made; 

Waldo  Claim,  Submission  of  settlers; 
and  an  endless  variety  of  papers  deposited  pursuant 
to  law  in  the  Secretary’s  office. 

The  Archives  proper  consist  of  242  volumes  of 
manuscripts  relating  to  Massachusetts  affairs  from 
1625  to  1791,  arranged  by  Mr.  Felt  under  76  topical 
headings,  in  what  Palfrey  calls  “chaotic  disorder”; 
3  volumes  of  Hutchinson  papers,  1625-1771,  returned 
by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1873; 
1  volume  of  papers  culled  from  the  maps  and  plans 
by  Dr.  Edward  Strong;  and  81  volumes  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  papers  arranged  on  the  Felt  scheme 
by  Mr.  James  J.  Tracy.  Each  volume  of  the  Felt 
collection  has  a  rough  chronological  index.  These 
indices  were  consolidated  into  a  calendar  index  by 
Samuel  M.  Barton  in  1878.  The  Tracy  collection  is 
arranged  chronologically,  but  is  not  indexed.  A 
modern  index  of  subjects,  places  and  names  of  these 
collections  is  now  under  way.  The  start  was  made 
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with  volumes  112-118,  inclusive,  relating  to  towns, 
and  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

While  Dr.  Edward  Strong  was  in  charge,  he  com¬ 
piled  several  topical  indices,  such  as  Eastern  Indians, 
Western  Indians,  slaves,  captives,  shipping  and  piracy, 
manufacture  and  trade,  physic  and  surgery,  wills  and 
inventories,  names,  bonds,  proclamations  and  other 
printed  papers,  Baptists,  Quakers,  witches,  Indian 
names  of  towns,  localities,  and  the  like.  I  have  a 
summary  of  the  calendar  index,  1625  to  1776,  and  of 
the  executive  records  of  the  Council  from  1692  to  1750, 
prepared  by  me  for  the  late  Frederick  Lewis  Gay, 
which  is  of  great  assistance  to  me  personally  and  to 
earnest  students  as  well.  From  this  I  find,  for 
instance,  that  from  1629  to  1776,  inclusive,  there  are 
at  least  648  papers  relating  directly  to  Boston,  37  to 
Brookline,  91  to  Dedham,  253  to  Harvard  College, 
325  to  Marblehead  and  96  to  pirates. 

The  main  groups  in  the  Felt  collection  are  agricul¬ 
ture,  colonial,  commercial,  depositions,  domestic  re¬ 
lations,  ecclesiastical,  emigrants,  estates,  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  French  neutrals,  Hutchinson,  Indian,  inter¬ 
charter,  journals,  judicial,  lands,  laws,  legislature, 
letters,  literary,  manufactures,  maritime,  military, 
council  minutes,  muster  rolls,  pecuniary,  petitions, 
political,  Revolution,  1689,  Revolution,  1775-1783  (96 
volumes),  Shays’s  rebellion,  speeches  and  messages, 
taverns,  towns,  trade,  travelling,  treasury,  usurpation, 
valuation,  and  witchcraft. 

The  Tracy  collection  contains  some  seventeenth 
century  material,  but  is  mostly  of  the  middle  province 
period,  arranged  as  accounts,  1676-1783;  board  of  war 
orders,  1777-1781;  bonds,  deeds,  wills,  etc.,  1657-1798; 
certificates  of  service  and  supplies,  1705-1798;  constitu¬ 
tional  convention,  1779-1780;  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion,  1788;  council  papers,  1732-1799;  judicial,  1671- 
1798;  legislative,  1660-1799;  letters,  1663-1780;  loyal¬ 
ists,  1776-1791;  maritime,  1697-1795;  miscellaneous, 
1703-1799;  orders,  1703-1799;  petitions,  1659-1786; 
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receipts,  1697-1799;  returns,  1711-1799;  Shays’s 
rebellion,  1785-1790;  treasury,  1753-1797;  valuation 
and  taxes,  1738-1799. 

Some  idea  of  the  variety  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Archives  proper  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
selections. 


Order  for  Printing  “Unity  Our  Duty,”  1645 

Whereas  by  a  good  providence  of  God  there  is  come  unto  or 
hands  a  book  lately  printed  in  England  Intitled  Unitie  our 
Dutie6  It  being  principallie  applyed  &  presented  to  the  Godly 
Reuerend  &  Learned  brethren  of  the  Presbyterian  Judgm*,  & 
the  dissentinge  Godlie  Reuerend  &  Learned  brethren  comonly 
called  Independant  contending  together  about  Church 
Gouerm*  tending  earnestlie  to  diswade  them  from  bitter 
speaking  &  writing  on  against  another.  It  being  a  subiect  in 
the  generall  applicable  to  most  Christian  Churches  &  states  & 
not  vnsuteble  to  or  present  condition  It  being  also  a  work 
penned  wth  much  wisdom  &  authoritie  &  power  &  guided  by  a 
spirit  of  meekenes  &  profitable  to  all  that  will  make  vse  of  it. 
This  Court  being  very  willing  to  further  the  peace  &  vnities  of 
The  people  heere  amongest  vs  &  to  prevent  all  occasions 
tending  to  the  breach  thereof  &  finding  this  short  treatise 
speaking  throughlie  &  fullie  to  the  point  &  may  be  y®  meanes  of 
blessing  to  us  in  God  behalfe  hath  thought  it  meete  to  cause  the 
said  booke  to  be  printed  &  sent  abroad  into  all  y®  ptes  of  or 
Jurisdiction  &  whereby  all  may  take  notic  of  Gods  will  re¬ 
vealed  in  that  Pticular. 

The  Magistrates  desire  the  Concurence  of  the  Deputys  in 
passing  this  order,  &  that  this  Order  psntd  be  prefixed  to  the 
Booke. 

Jo:  Winthop:  D:  Go: 


6Unity  our  Duty:  in  twelve  considerations  humbly  presented  the  godly,  reverend, 
and  learned  brethren  of  the  Presbyterian  judgement;  and  the  dissenting,  godly,  rev¬ 
erend,  and  learned  brethren,  commonly  called  Independent:  contending  together  about 
Church  Government,  which  tends  earnestly  to  disswade  them  from  bitter  speaking  and 
writing  one  against  another.  By  I.  P.  London,  Printed  for  John  Hancock,  1645. 
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The  house  of  Dep*s  doe  concurr  wth  or  honored  mag®ts  in  the 
passinge  of  this  bill,  &  doe  further  desire  them  to  make  choyce 
of  one  or  more  of  or  Reuend  Elders  whoe  are  desired  to  drawe 
vpp  an  Epistle  in  comendacon  of  ye  worke  woh  we  desire  may 
bee  likewise  printed  &  prefixt  to  ye  booke. 

Rob  :  Bbidges 

Voted,  consented  heerevnto. 

Jo:  Winthop.  D:  Go: 

or  Reuerend  Elders  are  desired  to  choose  out  some  one 
amongst  themselves  who  may  answere  the  desires  &  expectatio 
of  the  Court 

Increase  Nowell  Secret 

Jo  Wint 

Massachusetts  Archives,  lviii.,  1 


ROGER  WILLIAMS’S  BANISHMENT 
(1)  The  “Great  Censure”,  1639 

Salem.  ld.5m.39L 

Reuerend  and  deerly  beloued  in  the  lord,  wee  thought  it  our 
bounden  duty  to  acquaynt  you  with  the  names  of  such  persons 
as  haue  had  the  great  censure  past  vpon  them  in  this  our 
church,  with  the  reasons  therof . 

Beseeching  you  in  the  lord  not  only  to  reade  their  names  in 
publike  to  yours,  but  also  to  giue  vs  the  like  notic  of  any  dealt 
with  in  like  manner  by  you,  that  so  wee  may  walke  towards 
them  accordingly;  for  some  of  vs  here  have  had  communion 
ignorantly  with  such  as  haue  bin  cast  out  of  other  churches. 

2  Thes:  3.  14..  wee  can  doe  no  lesse  then  haue  such  noted 
as  disobey  the  truth. 


Roger  Williams  &  his  wife. 
John  Throckmorton  &  his  wife. 
Thomas  Olney  and  his  wife. 
Stukely  Westcot  and  his  wife. 
Mary  Halliman. 

Widdow  Reeues. 


These  wholy  refused  to 
heare  the  church  denying  it, 
and  all  the  churches  in  the 
Bay  to  bee  true  churches — 
and  (excepting  two)  are 
all  rebaptized 


John  Elford  for  obstinacy  after  diuers  syns  hee  stood  guilty 
of,  and  proued  by  witnes. 
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William  James  for  pride,  and  diuers  other  euills,  in  which  hee 
remayned  obstinate. 

John  Talby  for  much  pride,  and  vnnaturalnes  to  his  wife, 
who  was  lately  executed  for  murdring  her  child. 

William  Walcot  for  refusing  to  bring  his  child  to  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  neglecting  willingly  family — dutyes  &c. 

Thus  wishing  the  Continued  enioyment  of  both  the  Slaues 
(Beauty  and  Bonds)  and  that  your  soules  may  flourish  as 
waterd  gardens,  rest 

Yrfl  in  the  lord  Jesus 

Hu:  Peter 

by  the  churches  order 

and  in  her  name. 

(Backed)  for  the  Church  of  X‘  in  [Dorchesjter 

Massachusetts  Archives,  ccxl.,  33 

(2)  Temporary  Suspension,  1656 
The  Magistrates  hauinge  perused  the  Letters7  of  Mr 
Williams,  doe  thinke  meete  that  some  time  be  apointed  to 
Consider  of  the  contents  thereof  and  that  Mr  Williams  may 
haue  libertie  to  Come  hither  to  attend  this  busines  &  that  a 
Coihittee  be  chosen  to  heare  all  parties  &  to  prepare  the  matter 
&  report  the  same  to  ye  Genn  Court  and  this  to  be  done 
foorthwth,  Mr  Willms  attending  not  farr  off,  for  an  answer,  and 
the  Indians  wayting  in  towne  The  magis^  haue  past  this 
w‘h  reference  to  ye  Consent  of  theire  brethren  the  depu‘s 
heereto. 

Edw:  Rawson  Secfety 

15.  May  1656. 

The  Deputyes  Consent  hereto  &  haue  Chosen  Major 
Hathorne  Capt.  Edw:  Johnson  &  Capt.  Lusher  to  be  of  this 
Comittee  to  Joyne  w!h  some  of  or  honrd  magistrates  which  we 
desire  may  be  Chosen  to  act  herein  with  all  Convenient  speed 

Wm  Torrey  Cleric. 

Mr  Bradstreet  is  Appointed  to  Joyne  in  this  Comittee : 

Edw:  Rawson  Secrety 

Massachusetts  Archives,  xxx.,  62 


7Not  found  in  the  Archives. 
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(3)  Conditional  Suspension,  1676 

Whereas  Mr  Roger  Williams  stands  at  present  under  a 
sentence  of  Restraint  from  coming  into  this  colony  yet  con- 
sidring  how  readyly  &  freely  at  all  tymes  he  hath  served  the 
English  Interest  in  this  time  of  warre  wth  the  Indians  &  mani¬ 
fested  his  particular  respects  to  the  Authority  of  this  colony  in 
several  services  desired  of  him,  &  further  understanding  how  by 
the  last  assault  of  the  Indians  upon  Providence  his  House  is 
burned  &  himself  in  his  old  age  reduced  to  an  uncomfortable  & 
dissetled  state  Out  of  compassion  to  him  in  this  condition  The 
Councill  doe  order  &  Declare  that  if  the  Sayd  Mr  Williams  shall 
see  cause  &  desire  it  he  shall  haue  liberty  to  repayre  into  any  of 
or  Towns  for  his  security  &  comfortable  abode  during  these 
Publick  Troubles  He  behaving  himself  peaceably  &  inoffens¬ 
ively  &  not  disseminating  &  venting  any  of  his  different  opinions 
in  matters  of  religion  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  any 

past  by  ye  Council  the  31th  of  March 
1676  E  R  S 

Massachusetts  Archives,  x.,  233 


A  Hangman’s  Petition  for  Increase  of  Wages,  1670 

To  the  honored  generall  Courte  now  Sitinge  In  Boston 
Peace  bee  Multiplied  to  you  by  our  lord  Jesus  Christ 
The  humbell  petition  of  your  poore  seruant  John  Laurence 
sheweth,  that  where  as  it  pleased,  the  honored  county  courte 
in  boston  to  make  choise  of  mee  the  last  Januarie  in  the  yeare 
sixty  &  Nine  to  bee  the  executioner  in  boston,  the  spirits  of  men 
are  such  in  these  latter  times  that  for  the  greatest  p*  of  them,  it 
is  a  place  of  greate  scorne  and  contempt,  [though]  it  [is]  a 
monge  those  of  honest  minds  a  place  lawfull  and  warrantable. 
I  beeing  a  verie  poore  man  by  reason  of  former  lamnes  with 
extreame  paines  of  the  gowte  for  a  greate  space  of  time  though 
lately  it  hath  pleased  the  lord  through  his  mercy  of  late  to  giue 
mee  som  strength  to  labor,  &  my  humbell  petition  toyor  honors 
is  that  my  wages  might  bee  Inlarged  somwhat  more,  whatyoure 
pleasure  is  for  I  finde  that  fifteen  pounds  a  yeare  in  the  cuntrie 
pay  is  insoeficient  for  to  maine  taine  mee  &  my  family  for  I 
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haue  uerie  littel  imployment  heare  in  the  Towne  manie  that 
formerly  Did  Imploye  mee  will  not  now  by  reason  of  the  place 
that  I  am  now  In,  thus  leaueing  my  request  with  the  lord  and 
with  you  I  Rest  yor  poore  Servant 

John  Laurence 

The  Deputys  Judge  meete,  that  the  petf  apply  him- 
selfe  to  the  County  Court  of  Boston,  who  are  hereby 
empored  to  Act  herein  as  they  shall  se  Cause  of  Hono!d 
magists  Consenting  hereto 

William  Torret  Cleric. 

Boston,  14,  8,  70 
Consented  to  by  ye  magis‘s. 

Edw  :  Rawson  Sec'rety 

Massachusetts  Archives,  xxxix.,  392 


Petition  for  Deceased  Official’s  Salary,  1673 

To  the  honnrlde  The  Gouernour  the  Deputy  Gou]  And 
other  the  Magistrates  &  Deputyes  now:  Assembled  in  the 
Generali  Court  held  at  Boston  this  fourteenth  Day  of  May 
1673 

Wee  whose  names  are  vnder  written:  being  Exettu”  of  the 
last  will  and  Testament  of  Mrs  Mary  Lusher  the  Relict  of  the 
honnrd  Major:  Lusher  Deceased,  haueing  Demanded:  the 
said  Majors  sallerry  of  the  treasurer:  wee  supposeing  to  haue 
receaued  the  same  for  a  whole  yeare:  understanding  the  Cus- 
tome  in  such  Casses  wee  humbly  Conceaue  that  a  Magistrate 
being  Chosen  and  sworne:  his  sallerry  is  Allowed  for  the 
yeare:  But  the  honrd  Mr  Russell  Declares  hee  Cannot  Doe  it 
without  the  Consent  of  this  honnrd  Court:  Wee  Therefore 
thought  it  our  Duty  to  Intreat  this  honnrd  Court  to  giue  order 
for  the  paym*  thereof  or  your  Resolucon  heerin  which  will 
obliege  your  humble  seruants 

John  Starr 
Daniell  Fisher 

In  answer  to  this  pet. 

The  Deputyes  Doe  not  Judge  meet  that  the  Treasurer 
pay  for  any  longer  time  then  while  the  Pson  liued  vnto 
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whom  It  was  Due  with  refference  to  the  Consent  of  or 
Honord  magists  hereto 

William  Torrey  Cleric. 

14  (3)  1673 

Massachusetts  Archives ,  xlviii.,  121 


Draft  Evader’s  Petition  in  King  Philip’s  War 

To  the  Honob:Ie  Gov-  and  Councell 
Siting  in  Boston — 

The  Petition  of  Nathaniell  Byfield 
Humbly  sheweth  that  yor  Petitionor  is  a  stranger  in  the 
Country:  and  Lately  marryed  and  is  now  Prest  to  goe  out  to 
Warr  against  the  Indians:  And  where  as  the  Law  of  God  is 
plaine:  in  24  Dewter:  5:  That  when  a  man  hath  taken  a 
new  wife:  he  shall  not  goe  out  to  warr  neither  shall  he  be 
charged  with  any  business  but  he  shall  be  free  at  home  one 
yeare 

Yor  Petitionor  doth  humbly  request  the  favour  of  yor  Honors 
to  grant  him  the  Privilidge  and  benefit  of  the  Said  Law:  and  to 
grant  him  a  discharge  from  this  present  Service, 

So  Shall  he  pray  for  yor  Honors  &c 

Nathanael  Byfield 
Massachusetts  Archives,  lxviii.,  231a 


Murder  of  Two  Indian  Sagamores,  Prisoners  of  War,  by 
the  Women  of  Marblehead,  1677 

July  17,  1677. 

Robert  Roules  of  marblehead  marriner  Aged  30  yeares  or 
thereabouts  belonging  to  the  Catch  the  Wra'  &  Sarah  of  Salem 
saith  y*  Joseph  Boovey  Going  out  master  of  hir  in  a  ffishing 
voyage,  hauing  Caught  &  being  aboue  half  loaden  wth  ffish 
riding  at  an  anchor  at  port  LaTour  nere  Cape  Sable  on  the 
Easterly  side — on  the  7th  of  this  Instant  July  being  Saturday 
purposing  &  taking  wood  &  water  on  ye  second  day  following 
Intending  to  Goe  on  in  their  fishing  designe  but  on  the  Lords 
day  being  the  eighth  Instant  in  the  daning  of  the  day  Came  on 
board  them  on  Cannoo  of  Indians  as  nere  as  he  Cann  Guesse 
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nine  or  tenn  wth  their  Armes  ready  fixt  loaded  &  Cockt  yr 
deponent  first  espying  off  them  dropt  doune  to  saue  himself 
from  ye  shott  wch  the  Indian  lett  fly  &  fell  against  the  winlase 
&  so  did  no  hurt  the  deponent  Called  to  them  what  you  kill 
English  men  He  Ansrd  if  English  men  shoot  wee  kill,  if  not 
wee  no  kill  &  bid  vs  come  vp  &  Going  vp  they  bound  him  &  the 
other  4  English  marriners  wth  lins,  ye  master  being  on:  one 
after  another  stripping  them  of  all  their  cloathes  only  left  them 
a  gresy  shirt  wescoat  &  drawers  yey  vsed  to  fish  in  wth  their 
stockings  &  shooes  wch  were  in  their  Cabbin:  giving  vs  liberty 
to  sitt  vpon  deck  bound  as  they  were  till  about  two  of  the  clock 
in  the  Afternoone  &  then  loosened  them  &  Comanded  them  to 
sayle  towards  Penobscot  wch  they  endeavoring  to  doe  ye  winde 
shortning  they  Came  to  an  Anchor  lying  there  till  the  second 
day  in  wch  time  they  told  vs  they  Intended  to  kill  us  &  all  the 
English  men  aboard  the  flue  Catches  being  26  men  &  boyes 
except  three  on  ye  2d  day  they  Comanded  vs  &  the  other 
Catches  to  sett  saile  together  for  Penobscott  the  Indians  being 
in  all  the  Catches  Disperst  about  seventy  or  eighty,  wee 
espying  a  barcque  Gaue  hir  chase  &  tooke  hir  wch  was  mr 
Wats  vessell  wee  haling  hir  &  he  telling  vs  he  was  from  Boston 
on  a  fishing  voyage  wee  having  to  prvent  murder  advised  the 
Indians  to  lye  close  tho  cockt  &  ye  English  would  deliuer 
accordingly  Came  vp  wth  sd  watts  told  him  y4  he  &  his  vessell 
was  taken  atwch  they  laught  but  telling  him&  his  Crew  if  they 
did  not  strike  Imediate  by  lord  they  wer  all  dead  men.  on 
wch  they  lored  &  yeilded  on  wch  the  Indians  all  to  four®  went  & 
boarded  them  hauing  Divided  the  English  men  &  mixt  them 
sending  our  master  Bouey  &  one  more  of  their  Compa  aboard 
another  Catch  &  left  ye  deponent  as  mr  of  sajd  Catch  they 
wholy  dislikeing  the  sajd  Bovey  &  another  old  man  aboard  to 
be  mr  wch  ye  deponent  desired  &  being  wth  ye  sajd  watts  as  they 
sent  two  of  theirs  away  so  they  tooke  two  of  wats  men  whereof 
one  was  wm  Buswell  &  presently  after  they  Came  on  board 
espying  a  saile  wee  were  Comanded  to  saile  for  them  wch  wee 
did  till  it  grew  dusky  &  then  ye  Indian  Sagamore  on  board 
Comded  them  to  beare  vp  y®  helme  but  ye  deponent  being  at 
the  helme  refused  to  beare  vp  at  wch  the  old  sagamore  grew 
Angry  whervpon  wm  Buswell  tooke  him  by  the  throat 
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ttript  vp  his  heeles  &  kneeld  on  him  stopt  his  mouth  wth  his 
hatt  &  kept  him  doune  with  his  knee  &  Richard  Douning 
striving  wth  another  Indian  getting  him  doune  endeavoring 
to  thro  him  ouerboard  the  Indians  legs  being  entangled 
about  sajd  Buswell  he  sd  Buswell  took  his  legg  &  he’pt  to 
throw  him  ouerboard  &  spying  ye  other  Sagamore  in  y®  Cook- 
rome  in  the  foreCatle  they  called  to  some  of  their  Company  to 
shut  the  scutle  doune  on  him  &  keepe  him  fast  wch  they  did  in 
the  meane  time  the  Company  layd  hold  of  another  Indian  & 
threw  him  ouerboard,  &  then  tooke&  bound  the  two  Sagamores 
the  old  &  young  &  so  made  all  ye  Sajle  yey  Could  &  steered 
away  east  south  east  abt  36  leagues  or  40  &  so  Came  thro 
mercy  Came  safe  to  marble  head  on  the  15th  day  alitle  before 
sun  doune  where  Coming  to  an  ankor  a  rumo'  being  Giun  out 
y4  wee  were  killed,  many  people  Came  to  ye  waterside  &  haling 
vs  &  coming  on  board  vs  askt  vs  why  wee  kept  the  Indians 
aliue  &  had  not  killd  them  they  Ansrd  they  had  lost  all  their 
cloaths  &  hoped  by  ys  meanes  to  Gett  somew1  towards  there 
losses  by  these  Indians,  but  y®  people  seemed  Angry  but 
they  told  them  they  would  Carry  them  on  shoure  to  y® 
Constable  to  secure  them  yr  so  they  might  be  carried  to  ye 
Court  at  Boston  &  came  on  shoare  wth  them  bound  wth 
their  hands  behind  them:  but  being  on  shoare  the  whole 
Toune  flocking  about  them:  especially  ye  weomen  lajd 
hold  on  ye  Indians  haire:  at  wch  y®  Indians  laught  but  ye 
weomen  by  thrusting  of  ye  deponents  &  throing  stones  at  them 
Gott  the  Indians  into  theire  hands  &  wth  stones  &  billetts  & 
w4  els  they  know  not  they  made  an  end  of  ye  Indians  wch  they 
saw  not  till  they  saw  them  lye  dead  &  all  their  heads  bones  & 
flesht  pulld  &  they  further  say,  that  the  tumultuation  was 
such  by  ye  weomen  y4  for  their  liues  they  Could  not  acrtain 
or  tell  any  pticulary  woman  it  was  so  Genii,  y®  weomen  Crying 
out  if  they  had  bin  Carried  to  Boston  they  would  haue  liued 
but  if  there  had  binn  forty  of  the  best  Indians  in  y®  Cuntry 
there  they  would  kill  them  all  though  they  were  hangd  for  it 
neither  Constable  Ml  Mauericke  nor  any  suffered  to  Come 
nere  them,  taken  vpon  oath  this  17th  of  July  1677 : : 

EDWd'  Rawson  Secrety. 
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Portuguese  Whaler’s  Petition  for  a  Patent 

To  his  Excellency  Sr  Edmond  Andros  Kn*  Captn  Generali  and 
Governour  in  cheife  of  his  Majlis?  Territory  and  Dominion  of 
New  England 

The  humble  Petition  of  Jacobus  Loper, 

Humbly  sheweth 

That  the  Petition1,  for  the  Space  of  Twenty  Two  yeares  and 
upwards  hath  practized  Catching,  Killing  and  Trying  of 
whales  for  Oyle,  and  finding  of  Late  Small  benefitt  accruing  to 
him  by  the  same  for  that  he  hath  mett  with  many  abuses  in  the 
attending  on  sd  Imploy. 

That  the  Petition1,  by  his  Long  Experience  hath  tryed  many 
Inventions  and  devices  relateing  to  the  premisses,  and  being 
minded  to  goe  on  said  Designe  againe  and  to  use  his  Endeav¬ 
ours  for  promoteing  makeing  of  Oyle  by  a  new  Invention  or 
Inventions  of  the  Petition  which  heis  not  willing  to  disclose  or 
discover  to  any,  Therefore  humbly  prayes  your  Excellency 
will  be  pleased  to  grant  him  a  Patent  for  the  Space  of  Twelve 
yeares  next  after  the  date  hereof,  for  the  Retching  and  Killing 
of  all  Sorts  of  Such  Oyle  ffish  as  has  not  ever  been  Killed  by 
any  whale  men  in  this  Country,  and  that  he  may  have  a  Birth 
to  kill  whales  in  or  any  other  Oyle  ffish  and  trying  the  Same 
up,  on  any  part  North  of  A  West  Line  from  Pamet  River  in 
Cape  Cod,  and  not  be  hindred  or  molested  by  any  person  or 
persons  upon  any  sort  of  Oyle  ffish  in  that  bounds,  and 
Especially  that  all  persons  within  any  Part  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  prohibited  from  makeing  use  of  the  Petitioners 
new  Invention  or  Inventions  for  the  takeing  any  Sort  of  Oyle 
ffish  in  S.d.  time 

And  yor  Petition1-  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray  &c 
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Quarantine  Against  the  Dead,  1691 

Whereas  since  the  abatement  of  the  Small  Pocks  in  Boston, 
many  persons  are  returned  to  Town  out  of  the  Country, 
whether  they  had  withdrawn  themselvs  for  fear  of  the  Con¬ 
tagion:  And  whereas  Complaint  is  made,  that  the  Bodies  of 
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Persons  dying  of  the  Small  Pocks  at  Rumney  Marsh,  are 
carried  through  the  Town  to  the  South-Burying  Places,  to  the 
Offence  and  hazard  of  many  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  have  not 
had  the  Distemper 

This  Court  doth  therefore  Order,  That  all  Persons  dying  at 
Rumney-Marsh  &  parts  adjacent,  of  the  small  Pox,  their 
Bodies  shall  be  buried  in  some  convenient  Place  on  that  side 
of  the  Water,  and  none  of  them  shall  be  brought  over  to 
Boston  under  the  Penalty  of  Five  pounds  in  Money  to  ye  Use 
of  the  Poor  in  Boston,  to  be  recovered  by  any  one  ore  more  of 
the  Select-Men,  of  the  Heirs  Executors,  Administrators, 
Parents,  or  Masters  of  the  deceased;  Any  Usage  to  ye  Con¬ 
trary  Not  withstanding. 

February,  11th  169y  Past  in  the  Affirmative  by  the  Governour 
&  Assistants 

Sam  Sewall  P  ord* 

Consented  to  by  ye  Deputies : 

Dudley  Bkadstreet  P  ordf 
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Petition  by  the  Wife  of  Captain  Kidd,  1699 

To  his  Excellency  the  Earle  of  Bellomont,  Captn  Gen.  &  Govf 
in  Chief  of  his  Maj[ies  provinces  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
New  Yorke  &cf  in  America,  and  of  the  Territoryes  thereon 
depending  &  vice  Admiral  of  the  same. 

The  petition  of  Sarah  Kidd  the  wife  of  Captn  WT  Kidd 
Humbly  shew-h 

That  on  the  sixth  day  of  July  Ins*  some  of  the  Magistrates 
and  officers  of  this  place,  came  into  your  Petrs  lodgings  at  the 
house  of  Duncan  Campbell,  &  did  there  seize  and  take  out  of 
her  Trunck  a  silver  Tankard,  a  silver  Mugg,  silver  Porringer, 
spoons — forcks  &  other  pieces  of  Plate,  and  Two  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  Eight,  yor-  Petrs  Sole:  and  proper  Plate  &  mony 
brought  with  her  from  New  Yorke,  whereof  she  has  had  the 
possession  for  several  years  last  past,  as  she  can  truely  make 
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oath;  out  of  wch  sd  Trunck  was  also  took  Twenty  five  English 
Crowns  w?h  belonged  to  yof  Petra  Maid. 

The  premisses  and  most  deplorable  Condition  of  yor  Petr 
considered — she  humbly  intreats  yor  honP  Justice,  That 
Returne  be  made  of  the  said  Plate  &  mony. 

Sarah  SK  Kidd 

18*  July  (99). 

In  Council.  July.  18.  1699. 

Advised  That  mrs  Kidd  makeing  Oath  That  She 
brought  the  Plate  and  money  abovementioned  from  New 
yorke  with  her.  It  be  restored  unto  her.  As  also  That 
Capne  Kidd  and  Company8  wearing  Apparrel  under 
Seizure  be  return?  to  them. 
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A  Massachusetts  Manumission,  1705 

To  all  People  unto  whom  these  presents  shall  come  Dorothy 
Grecian  of  Boston  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  in  New  England 
Widow  Relict  of  Thomas  Grecian  late  of  Boston  Mariner 
Deced  sendeth  Greeting  Knowye  That  I  the  said  Dorothy 
Grecian  for  and  in  Consideration  of  the  good  &  faithfull  ser¬ 
vice  done  and  performed  for  me  by  my  Negro  Woman  servant 
named  Betty  and  for  divers  other  good  Causes  and  Considera¬ 
tions  me  hereunto  moving  I  the  said  Dorothy  Grecian  Have 
and  by  these  presents  for  my  self  my  Executo"  admir3  and 
Assigns  Do  fully  ffreely  &  absolutely  Discharge  Manumitt  and 
sett  ffree  my  said  Negroservant  Betty  of  and  from  my  service 
so  that  neither  I  my  heirs  ExecutoT  or  admr3  nor  any  other 
Person  or  Persons  for  me  them  or  any  of  them  shall  or  may  at 
any  time  hereafter  ask  claim  or  demand  any  Service  of  the 
said  Negro  woman  Betty  by  any  manner  of  ways  or  means 
whatsoevf  But  from  all  or  any  farther  Duty  or  Service  the 
said  Negro  Woman  Betty  is  and  for  ever  hereafter  shall  be 
absolutely  freed  and  Discharged  by  these  presents 

Inwitness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  sett  my  hand  and  Seal 
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the  Fourth  day  of  January  Anno  Dom :  one  Thousand  seaven 

hundred  and  four  1704 — 

Doreto  D  groson  [Seal] 
her  mark 

Signed  sealed  &  Delivfd 

in  prsence  of  us  Robert  Butcher 

hamah  Wheeler 

Suff:  ss.  Robert  Butcher  &  Hannah  Wheeler  Personally 
appearing  made  Oath  that  they  did  see  Dorothy  Grecian 
signe  seale  &  deliver  this  Instrument  as  her  voluntary  act 
&  deed  and  that  they  set  their  hands  as  Witnesses  thereto 
Boston  July.  5. 0 1705  [Jurat]  Cor  E  lyde  J  P 
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Attempt  to  Communicate  Smallpox  by  Letters,  1752 

By  the  Honb]e  Spencer  Phipps  Esqr.  Lieutenant  Governor 
&  Commander  in  Chief  of  His  Majesties  Province  of  the  Mass- 
achusets  Bay  in  New  England; 

A  PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS  I  have  received  Information,  that  divers 
Attempts  have  been  made,  by  some  Evil  minded  Person  or 
Persons,  to  Communicate  the  small  Pox  to  the  Family  of 
Benjamin  Lynde  Esqf,  one  of  his  Majestys  Council  for  this 
Province,  by  Letters,  containing  the  Corrupt  and  Infectious 
Matter  of  the  said  Distemper,  sent  to  the  House  of  the  said 
Benjamin  Lynde,  Esqr  in  Salem,  &  by  other  ways  and  means, 
devised  by  such  evil  minded  Person  or  Persons,  for  the  Pur¬ 
pose  aforesd  &  a  Reward  of  five  hundred  Pounds  old  Tenor  has 
been  Publickly  Offered  by  the  said  Benjamin  Lynde  Esqr,  to 
any  Person  or  Persons,  who  shall  discover  the  Author  or  Con¬ 
triver  of  such  Wicked,  Attempts  or  any  Person  Concerned 
therein,  so  as  that  they  may  be  Convict  thereof ;  And  Whereas 
it  is  of  Great  Importance  to  his  Majestys  Subjects,  that  all 
Persons  guilty  of  such  gross  and  heinous  Offences  should  be 
brought  to  Justice,  &  Suffer  Condign  Punishment; 
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I  have  therefore  thought  fit,  with  the  Advice  of  his  Majestys 
Council,  to  issue  this  Proclamation,  Requiring  all  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Sheriffs,  Grand  Jurors,  Constables  &  all  other 
Officers,  whom  it  may  Concern;  &  also  Recommending  it  to 
all  other  His  Majestys  Subjects,  within  this  Province,  to  use 
their  utmost  Endeavours  for  discovering  and  bringing  to 
Justice  the  Person  or  Persons  concerned  in  the  Wicked  At¬ 
tempts  aforesaid :  And  I  do  Likewise  Promise  that  if  any  one 
of  the  Accomplices  in  said  Attempt  shall  discover  the  rest  so  as 
that  they  or  any  of  them  may  be  Convict  of  the  Offence  afore¬ 
said  such  Person  making  such  Discovery  shall  Receive  His 
Majestys  Gracious  Pardon 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Concord  this  28th  day  of  May  1752, 
In  the  Twenty  fifth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
George  the  Second  of  Great  Britain  France  &  Ireland  King 
Defender  of  the  Faith  &c 

S  Phips 

By  Command  of  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  with  ye 
Advice  of  the  Council. 

J  Willard  Secry 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 
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OVERTURES  FOR  THE  HAND  OF 
GOVERNOR  HUTCHINSON’S  DAUGHTER,  1771 

Letter  from  Fitzwilliam 
Sir 

The  various  methods  there  are  of  writing  on  the  following 
subject,  makes  me  rather  at  a  loss  which  to  take,  as  I  am  a 
stranger  to  you, — but  as  the  nature  of  it  requires  plain  dealing, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  you  as  a  friend,  and  write 
to  you  as  such : — 

You  will  prehaps  Sir  think  it  rather  strange,  and  be  much 
surprised  at  the  receipt  of  this  letter;  particularly  as  I  am 
going  to  ask  a  great  favor; — no  less  Sir  than  the  honor  of  an 
alliance  to  your  family;— I  have  had  the  honor  of  seeing  miss 
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Hutchinson,  but  never  in  my  life  spoke  to  her — I  need  not  tell 
you  I  admire  her,  when  I  say  I  wish  to  call  her  mine; — on 
seeing  her  the  first  time,  I  determin’d  to  endeavour  to  cultivate 
her  acquaintance,  but  have  not  been  so  happy  as  to  succeed; — 
therefore  I  should  wish  as  the  most  honorable  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  to  get  acquainted  with  her  through  the  means  of  her 
Father;  and  I  should  be  happy  in  obtaining  your  permission 
Sir  to  visit  her : — 

I  would  more  on  the  occasion,  but  yet  not  near  so  much  as 
what  I  could  say  to  you  in  person; — therefore  Sir  if  you’ll  favor 
me  with  a  line,  directed  to  me  at  Mr  Perkins  near  the  old 
Brick  meeting  House,  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  waiting  on 
you,  any  time  you’ll  apoint. 

You  will  find  me  act,  from  beginning  to  end,  as  a  man  of 
honor,  and  I  am  very  certain  that  you,  on  your  part,  will  do  the 
same: 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  with  the  utmost  esteem  and 
respect 

Sir 

Your  very  obedient  and 
most  hble  Serv* 

W2  Fitzwilliam 

April  ye6.th 

1771 

(Backed)  To  His  Excellency 

Thomas  Hutchinson  Esqr 


Goveknok  Hutchinson’s  Reply,  1771 

Boston  6-Ap-1771 

Sf 

I  am  not  insensible  that  such  an  Alliance  as  you  have  pro¬ 
posed  would  be  doing  the  greatest  honour  to  me  &  my  Family. 
I  am  at  the  same  time  very  sensible  that  it  cannot  be  approved 
of  by  the  Noble  Family  to  which  you  belong — In  my  station, 
from'  Respect  to  My  Lord  FitzWilliam  I  should  think 
it  my  duty  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  discourage  one  of  his  Sons 
from  so  unequal  a  match  with  any  person  in  the  Province  and 
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I  should  most  certainly  be  highly  criminal  if  I  should  coun¬ 
tenance  &  encourage  a  match  with  my  own  daughter 

I  hope  Sir  you  will  think  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  not 
acceding  to  your  proposal  &  sincerely  wish  you  happy  in  a 
person  more  suitable  to  your  birth  &  rank  &  who  may  be 
approved  of  by  your  Honorable  Parent 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Sr  Yr  most  obed‘ 
humble  Ser — 

Thomas  Hutchinson 
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Petition  for  a  Delayed  Copyright,  1770 

Province 
of  ye  Mass*taBay 

To  his  Excellency — 

Thomas  Hutchinson  Esq:  Cap*  Gen:  &c  the  Honorable 
his  Majesty’s  Council  &  ye  honb]e  House  of  Representatives  of 
said  Province  in  Gen :  Court  assembled. — 

May  ye  27tb  1772— 
The  Memorial  of  Willy  Billings,  &c. — 

Whereas  your  Memorialist  in  the  Year  1770  prefer’d  his 
Petition  to  this  Honb!e  Court,  therein  praying  for  the  Reasons 
therein  mention’d,  that  he  might  have  a  Patent  granted  him 
for  the  sole  Liberty  of  printing  a  Book,  by  him  compos’d,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Psalm  Tunes,  Anthems  &  Canons,  which  has  been 
found  upon  Experience,  to  be  to  general  Acceptance;  &  which 
Composition  is  made  much  Use  of  in  many  of  our  Churches,  & 
is  more  &  more  us’d  every  Day. 

That  your  Memorialist  has  compos’d  a  2?  Vol:  in  Addition, 
to  make  his  Performance  more  compleat,  tho’  he  is  not  insen¬ 
sible,  that  further  Additions  may  be  made. — He  would  also 
inform  this  Honbl  Court  that  he  is  apprehensive  that  an  un¬ 
fair  Advantage  is  about  to  be  taken  against  him,  &  that  others 
are  endeavoring  to  reap  the  Fruits  of  his  great  Labor  &  Cost. — 
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That  this  hon¥  Court  so  far  countenanc’d  &  sustain’d  his 
Petition,  as  to  commit  the  same,  &  that  your  Committee  re¬ 
ported  in  favor  of  your  Petitioner;  but  it  being  suggested  by  a 
worthy  Member  of  this  Honb!e  Court,  that  they  should  be 
certain  that  your  Petitioner  was  the  real  Author  of  the  Book, 
whereupon  the  Consideration  thereof  was  refer’d  to  the  next 
Session.  In  answer  to  which  your  Memorialist  avers  that  he 
is  the  sole  Author;  &  should  have  been  asham’d,  to  have 
expos’d  himself,  by  publishing  any  Tunes,  Anthems,  or  Canons, 
compos’d  by  Another;  however  fully  to  satisfy  this  honb!e 
Court,  your  Memorialist  stands  very  ready  to  be  examin’d  by 
any  Committee,  or  the  whole  General  Assembly,  if  they  think 
proper;  Tho’  he  doubts  not,  that  at  this  Time  of  Day  there  are 
sundry  Members  of  this  honble  Court,  upon  that  Head  fully 
satisfy’d;  but  so  it  is  may  it  please  your  Excellency  &  Honors, 
that  your  Memorialist’s  former  Petition  is  (as  he  is  inform’d) 
either  lost  or  misplac’d;  he  therefore  prays  that  the  same  may 
be  revived,  &  that  he  may,  by  the  Indulgence  of  this  Honbl 
Court,  be  favor’d  with  the  alone  Privilege,  of  printing  his 
own  Composition  for  a  number  of  Years,  as  to  this  Honb!e 
Court  shall  seem  meet,  &  your  Memorialist,  as  in  Duty  Bound, 
shall  ever  pray. — 

W-  Billings. 
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Abigail  Adams  Recommends  a  Major’s  Commission 

Braintree  May  13  1775 
Sir 

A  Brother  of  Mr  Adamses  who  has  been  a  Captain  of  a  Com¬ 
pany  in  this  Town,  is  desirous  of  joining  the  Army  provided  he 
can  obtain  Birth:  he  would  prefer  a  Majors  to  any  other — as 
he  has  not  an  acquaintance  with  any  Gentleman  in  the  Army, 
except  Coll  Palmer,  he  requested  me  to  write  you  a  line,  in  his 
behalf;  he  is  a  person  both  of  Steadiness  &  Probity — and  if 
there  should  be  any  place  open  in  the  army  wherein  he  could 
serve  his  Country,  I  believe  he  would  discharge  the  Trust  re- 
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posed  in  him  to  acceptance —  Your  Intrest  Sir  in  his  favour, 
would  oblige  [him]  &  his  absent  Brother,  as  well  as  your 

Humble  Servant 

Abigail  Adams 

(Backed)  To  Doctor  Joseph  Warren,  Watertown. 
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General  Washington’s  Instructions  for  Enlisting 
Eastern  Indians 

New  York  July  the  11.  1776 

Gent1? 

At  a  crisis  like  the  present,  when  our  Enemies  are  prosecuting 
a  War  with  unexampled  severity — when  they  have  called  upon 
foreign  mercenaries  and  have  incited  Slaves  and  Savages  to 
arms  against  us,  a  regard  to  our  own  security  &  happiness  calls 
upon  us  to  adopt  every  possible  expedient  to  avert  the  blow 
&  prevent  the  meditated  ruin. 

Impressed  with  this  Sentiment,  and  impelled  by  necessity, 
the  Congress  have  been  pleased  to  empower  me,  as  you  will 
perceive  by  the  Inclosed  copy  of  their  Resolve,  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  transmitting  you,  to  call  to  our  aid  so  many  of  the 
St  John’s,  Nova  Scotia  and  Penobscott  Indians,  as  I  might 
Judge  necessary;  At  the  same  time  they  have  desired  that  I 
should  request  the  assistance  of  your  HonWe  body  in  carrying 
their  views  into  execution,  and  to  assure  you  that  whatever 
expences  you  may  necessarily  Incur  in  doing  It,  and  as  Incident 
to  It,  they  will  reimburse. 

Esteeming  their  service  of  much  importance,  particularly  If 
the  Enemy  should  attempt  an  Impression  into  the  Interior 
parts  of  the  Country,  I  must  entreat  your  kind  Offices  upon 
this  occasion,  and  your  friendly  exertions  immediately  to  en¬ 
gage  on  the  best  terms  you  can,  Five  or  Six  hundred  Men  of 
these  Tribes,  and  have  them  marched  with  all  possible  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Join  the  Army  here. 
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Having  professed  a  strong  inclination  to  take  part  with  us  in 
the  present  contest,  It  is  probable  they  may  be  engaged  for  less 
pay  &  on  better  Terms  than  the  Continental  Troops,  but  If 
they  can  not,  they  must  be  allowed  It.  The  Term  of  their 
Inlistment  should  be  for  Two  or  three  years  unless  sooner  dis¬ 
charged,  (the  right  of  which  should  be  reserved  us)  If  they  will 
engage  for  so  long  a  time — If  not,  for  such  time  as  they  will 
agree  to,  provided  It  is  not  too  short:  and  It  must  be  part  of  the 
Treaty,  &  enjoined  upon  ’em,  to  bring  every  man  his  Firelock 
If  It  can  be  possibly  effected.  As  the  Services  they  may  ren¬ 
der  will  probably  depend  on  their  early  &  timely  arrival,  It  is 
unnecessary  to  suggest  to  you  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  dis¬ 
patch  in  the  matter. 

I  well  know  the  Execution  of  the  work  will  be  attended  with 
some  trouble  &  Inconvenience,  but  a  consideration  of  the 
benefits  that  may  arise  from  employing  them,  and  your  zeal 
for  the  common  cause,  I  am  persuaded  will  surmount  every 
Obstacle  and  apologize  for  my  requisition,  especially  as  It 
comes  recommended  &  supported  by  authority  of  Congress. 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be 
with  sentiments 

of  Great  respect 
Gentn 

Yr  Most  Obed*  Serv* 

G°  Washington 

'if 

PS. 

Since  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  youon  the  9  Init.  I  have 
received  a  Resolve  from  Congress  for  calling  the  other  Two 
Continent  Regimts  from  the  Massachusets  Bay  to  Join  the 
Army  here.  A  Copy  of  which  I  have  Inclosed  and  by  the 
advice  of  my  General  Officers  have  wrote  Gen1  Ward  to  de¬ 
tach  em  immediately  the  accounts  we  have  all  agreeing  that 
Lord  Howe  is  every  day  expected  with  150  Transports  with  at 
least  15,000  ”1  roops,  in  addition  to  those  already  here. 
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The  Hutchinson  Manuscripts 

Woodstock  Novr  18th,  1776. 

Sir, 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  chargeable  with  Neglect  of  the 
Trust  reposed  in  me,  first  by,  what  was  then  called,  the  provin¬ 
cial  Congress,  and  afterwards  by  the  General  Court,  altho’  I 
am  not,  at  present,  possesssed  of  any  of  the  Letters,  or  other 
Papers,  of  the  late  Governor  Hutchinson;  and,  consequently, 
am  unable  to  comply  with  the  Order  of  the  Honorable  House  of 
the  4th  Instant,  forwarded  to  me  by  Jonathan  Metcalf  Esq. 

When  I  came  to  this  Town,  to  visit  my  Family,  whom,  at 
their  irresistable  Importunity,  I  consented  should  remove  hither, 
it  was  not  my  Determination  to  remain  so  long  in  this  unsettled 
Situation;  but  Providence  so  ordered  it  that  the  bodily  Dis¬ 
orders  which  forbad  my  taking  a  Seat  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  last  Year,  increased  upon  me  to  that  Degree  that 
I  ventured  abroad  but  very  little  during  the  greatest  Part  of 
the  following  Winter. 

Before  I  came  to  this  Place  I  committed  all  the  Books  and 
Papers  with  which  I  had  been  entrusted  to  the  Care  of  the 
reverend  William  Gordon,  of  Roxbury;  whom  their  Honors  of 
the  House  well  know  to  be  a  Gentleman  trustworthy  and 
patriotic.  He  still  has  them  in  keeping,  and  I  purposed  they 
should  remain  with  him  till  my  Return  to  Dedham,  with  my 
Family,  which  I  had  made  Preparation  for,  and  should,  with 
Submission  to  Providence,  have  effected  some  Time  in  this 
Month,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by  the  Prevalency  of  the 
Small  Pox,  which  I  judged  myself  an  unfit  Subject  for,  under 
my  present  Complaints. 

My  Expectation  is  that  I  shall  return  soon;  but  in  the  mean 
Time  Mr  Gordon  will  chearfully  obey  the  Direction  of  the 
Honorable  House,  if  applied  to,  by  their  order,  for  any  Papers 
that  may  be  wanted.  I  have  not,  at  this  Distance  of  Time,  a 
perfect  Recollection  of  my  seeing  among  them  Letters  from 
Col°  Israel  Williams  to  Mr  Hutchinson;  altho’  I  am  inclined  to 
think  I  did.  One  from  the  latter  to  the  former  I  well  remember 
to  have  seen,  in  one  of  the  Books,  wherein  he  mentions  “the 
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Dedham  Councellor”  as  writing  "Nonsense”  in  the  Evening 
Post,  (so  he  was  pleased  to  call  it,)  with  a  View  to  confute  the 
Reasoning  in  his  long  Speech  of  January  1773.  Whether  he 
was  right  in  his  Conjecture  or  not,  he  knew  I  detested  his 
Principles  of  Government.  Alas  that  I  ever  should  have  been 
so  much  mistaken  as  to  entertain,  tho’  so  long  before  that 
Period,  and  but  for  a  Short  Time,  a  favorable  Opinion  of  a  Man 
whom  all  America  are  bound  to  execrate ! 


I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
Samuel  Dexter 


To 

The  Clerk  of  the  Honorable  House 
of  Representatives, 

Massachusetts  Bay 
Under  Cover  to 
Jon®  Metcalf  Esq. 
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PEN  PORTRAITURE  IN  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  COLONIAL  HISTORIANS 


BY  WILLIAM  ROSCOE  THAYER 

T  HAVE  often  wondered  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  give,  by  the  use  of  certain  conventional 
signs,  some  more  lifelike  features  to  the  engraved 
portraits  of  celebrities.  Why  might  not  the  color  of 
a  man’s  hair,  for  instance,  be  indicated  by  vertical  or 
by  horizontal  lines,  just  as  colors  in  heraldry  are?  I 
recall  my  surprise  on  first  going  to  the  Reform  Club  in 
London  to  see  a  painted  portrait  of  Macaulay,  which 
gave  him  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes.  From  the 
engravings  of  his  portraits,  which  I  had  seen  all  my 
life,  I  had  supposed  that  he  was  dark.  Such  a  scheme 
as  I  suggest  might  also  include  facts  as  to  the  subject’s 
size.  Is  it  not  absurd  that  Bismark  and  Lord  John 
Russell  should  be  engraved  as  if  they  were  nearly  equal 
in  height,  whereas  Bismarck  was  really  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  inches  taller  than  Lord  John?  The  illustrations 
of  animals  or  birds  in  the  dictionary  indicate  one-tenth, 
one-fifth,  one-third  or  natural  size.  And  so  at  a 
glance  you  are  enabled  to  see,  for  instance,  that  a 
chameleon  and  a  crocodile  are  not  of  equal  length. 
Would  it  not  be  worth  while  in  behalf  of  accuracy, 
which  is  the  ideal  of  historians,  to  try  for  accuracy  in 
this  field?  I  make  this  suggestion  in  the  hope  that 
engravers  may  consider  it  worthy  of  their  attention. 

But  what  I  desire  to  discuss  here  is  the  written 
descriptions  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  of  some  of  the 
old  colonial  personages,  and  I  have  reference  not 
merely  to  the  pen  portraits  of  externals — of  features 
and  of  bodies — but  of  men’s  characters.  If  one  of  us, 
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for  example,  were  to  see  and  to  know  any  of  those  old 
worthies,  should  we,  in  describing  him,  use  the  same 
language  as  Bradford,  or  Winthrop,  or  Cotton  Mather 
used?  Did  not  they,  instinctively,  emphasize  certain 
qualities  which  we  might  think  unimportant? 

The  art  of  making  pen-portraits  which  shall  be 
striking  and  presumably  lifelike,  is  almost  as  rare  as 
that  of  the  portrait  painter.  During  the  Seventeenth 
Century  in  England  only  one  historian,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  deserves  to  be  called  a  master-portraitist. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  Edward  Hyde,  1st  Earl  of  Claren¬ 
don,  whose  sketches  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
English  Revolution  have  rarely  been  excelled. 

Of  the  New  England  historians  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  to  whom  I  shall  refer,  there  are  three: 
William  Bradford,  who  wrote  the  “History  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Plantation”;  John  Winthrop,  author  of  a 
“Journal,”  called  “A  History  of  New  England”;  and 
Cotton  Mather,  who  gives  to  his  “Magnalia  Christi 
Americana”  the  expanded  sub-title  “The  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  History  of  New  England,  from  its  first  planting  in 
the  year  1620,  unto  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1698.” 
Bradford  and  Winthrop  were  born  in  England,  the 
former  at  Austerfield,  Yorkshire,  in  1590,  and  the 
latter  at  Groton  in  1587.  Cotton  Mather,  born  in 
1663  at  Boston,  the  son  of  Increase,  born  at  Dorchester 
in  1639,  was  accordingly  a  full-fledged  colonist.  In 
temperament,  and  by  education,  he  was  much  more 
intellectual  than  either  Winthrop  or  Bradford,  who 
shone  pre-eminently  as  men  of  action  and  of  affairs. 
Mather’s  chief  intellectual  interest  being  theology,  he 
overweighted  his  “  Magnalia ’’with  theological  matters. 
Bradford  and  Winthrop,  however,  wrote  plain, 
straightforward  chronicles,  devoid  of  attempts  at 
literary  embellishment,  and  wonderfully  interesting  to 
us  now  for  their  sincerity.  They  set  down  items 
which  often  seem  trivial  or  unimportant  but  which  we 
feel  make  in  the  mass,  a  truthful  mosaic  of  the  events 
and  of  the  environments.  If  Cotton  Mather  were 
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riding  to  Salem  or  to  Concord,  I  imagine  that  he  would 
be  so  absorbed  by  a  controversy  he  was  carrying  on  in 
his  head,  that  instead  of  taking  much  notice  of  the 
country  as  he  passed,  he  would  be  busy  thinking  of 
passages  from  Sovinus  or  Bucer  or  Zwingli  or  Leviticus 
with  which  to  refute  his  adversary.  Whereas,  Brad¬ 
ford  or  Winthrop,  going  on  a  journey,  would  observe 
things  by  the  wayside  and,  in  the  evening,  would  set 
them  down  in  his  journal. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  last  entry  in  Winthrop’s 
Journal  (January  11,  1649)  in  which  he  records  that 
“about  eight  persons  were  drowned  this  winter,  all  by 
adventuring  upon  the  ice,”  and  then  he  adds: 

“This  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  child  very 
strangely  drowned  a  little  before  winter.  The  parents 
were  also  members  of  the  church  of  Boston.  The 
father  had  undertaken  to  maintain  the  mill-dam,  and 
being  at  work  upon  it,  (with  some  help  he  had  hired,) 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  week,  night 
came  upon  them  before  they  had  finished  what  they 
intended,  and  his  conscience  began  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  the  Lord’s  day,  and  he  was  troubled,  yet  went  on 
and  wrought  an  hour  within  night.  The  next  day, 
after  evening  exercise,  and  after  they  had  supped,  the 
mother  put  two  children  to  bed  in  the  room  where 
themselves  did  lie,  and  they  went  out  to  visit  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  When  they  returned,  they  continued  about  an 
hour  in  the  room,  and  missed  not  the  child,  but  then 
the  mother  going  to  bed,  and  not  finding  her  youngest 
child,  (a  daughter  about  five  years  of  age)  after  much 
search  she  found  it  drowned  in  a  well  in  her  cellar; 
which  was  very  observable,  as  by  a  special  hand  of 
God,  that  the  child  should  go  out  of  that  room  into 
another  in  the  dark,  and  then  fall  down  at  a  trap  door, 
or  go  down  the  stairs,  and  so  into  the  well  in  the 
farther  end  of  the  cellar,  the  top  of  the  well  and  the 
water  being  even  with  the  ground.  But  the  father 
freely  in  the  open  congregation,  did  acknowledge  it 
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the  righteous  hand  of  God  for  his  profaning  his  holy 
day  against  the  checks  of  his  own  conscience.” 

This  seems  merely  an  ephemeral  event — the  report 
of  an  accident  by  which  a  little  girl  of  five  comes  to  her 
death  by  drowning.  The  other  day,  in  the  morning 
paper,  I  read  that  a  little  boy  of  five  accidentally  was 
hanged  in  the  back-yard  by  being  entangled  in  the 
clothes-line.  That,  too,  was  pathetic,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  that  a  reader  who  should  come  upon  that  item 
two  hundred  and  seventy  years  from  now  would  find 
it  nearly  so  striking  as  we  find  that  last  entry  in 
Winthrop’s  Journal,  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
after  he  wrote  it.  What  makes  Winthrop’s  record 
significant  is,  not  the  accident  by  which  the  little  girl 
was  killed,  but  the  state  of  mind  of  her  father  and  of 
the  community.  For  them  it  had  a  religious  inter¬ 
pretation. 

When  we  seek  for  portraits  in  the  three  books,  which 
represent  Seventeenth  Century  worthies  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  we  find  only  their  lack.  Many  men  and  women 
are  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  recall  a  single  vivid  outline 
of  the  face  or  figure  of  any  of  them.  If  a  procession  of 
their  Mayflower  ancestors  were  to  pass  before  May¬ 
flower  descendants  of  this  time,  who  take  credit  to 
themselves  for  having  had  such  ancestors,  I  doubt 
whether  the  descendants  would  be  able  to  recognize 
them.  Certainly,  Bradford  gives  no  clue  as  to  physi¬ 
ognomies.  Family  tradition,  perhaps,  may  have 
handed  down  some  detail  about  the  shape  of  the  nose 
or  the  color  of  the  hair,  but  a  real  pen-portrait,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  not  survived. 

I  refer  now  to  externals,  to  the  bodily  form  and 
presence.  When  it  comes  to  character  sketches,  to 
the  portrayal  of  temperament,  and  of  passions,  of 
qualities  and  of  personal  caprices,  there  is  no  dearth. 
How  unindividualizing  they  are!  Cotton  Mather 
composes  the  biography  of  four  of  the  chief  divines  in 
Boston  and  the  neighboring  country.  He  elaborates, 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  being  precise,  a  portrait  of 
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each,  but  I  believe  that  if  I  should  read  you  what 
Cotton  Mather  says  about  them,  without  revealing 
their  names,  you  would  be  puzzled  to  know  which  was 
of  John  Cotton,  which  of  John  Wilson,  which  of  John 
Norton  and  which  of  John  Davenport.  His  subject 
is  the  Generic  Minister,  rather  than  the  individual 
man.  Indeed,  the  ghost  of  that  Generic  Minister 
stalks  ubiquitously  through  the  colony  of  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century,  as  the  ghost  of  Hamlet’s  father  haunts 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet. 

And  is  not  the  same  true  of  Governor  Bradford’s 
sketch  of  Elder  Brewster,  which  is  evidently  one  which 
the  Governor  took  great  pains  in  composing,  and  wrote 
with  special  fervor?  If  Brewster  were  to  come  into 
the  door  now,  would  any  of  us  recognize  him  by  this 
description,  which  Bradford  gives  of  him?  “For  his 
personal  abilities  he  was  qualified  above  many;  he  was 
wise  and  discreete  and  well  spoken,  having  a  grave  and 
deliberate  utterance,  of  a  very  cheerful  spirite,  very 
sociable  and  pleasante  amongst  his  friends,  of  an 
humble  and  modest  mind,  of  a  peaceable  disposition, 
under  vallewing  him  self  and  his  owne  abilities,  and 
some  time  over  valewing  others;  inoffencive  and  inno- 
cente  in  his  life  and  conversation,  which  gained  him 
the  love  of  those  without,  as  well  as  those  within;  yet 
he  would  tell  them  plainely  of  their  faults  and  evills 
both  publickly  and  privately,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
usually  was  well  taken  from  him.  He  was  tender 
harted  and  compassionate  of  such  as  were  in  miserie, 
but  espetialy  of  such  as  had  been  of  good  estate  and 
ranke,  and  were  fallen  unto  want  and  poverty,  either 
for  goodness  and  religions  sake,  or  by  the  injury  and 
oppression  of  others;  he  would  say,  of  all  men  these 
deserved  to  be  pitied  most.  ” 

Cotton  Mather,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hooker, 
“The  Light  of  the  Western  Churches”  and  “Pillar  of 
Connecticut  Colony,”  says  that  Hooker  “was  indeed 
of  a  very  condescending  spirit,  not  only  towards  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  but  also  towards  the  meanest 
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of  any  Christians  whatsoever.  He  was  very  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  own  apprehensions  into  the  convincing 
reason  of  another  man;  and  very  ready  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  any  mistake,  or  failing,  in  himself.” 

I  need  not  go  on  to  multiply  a  score  or  more  of 
similarly  abstract  references  to  Hooker.  By  “ab¬ 
stract”  I  mean  descriptions  that  would  probably 
apply  to  a  hundred  different  ministers — or  laymen,  as 
for  that — of  Hooker’s  time. 

This  habit  of  portraying  Characters  was  popular  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  particularly  in  France  where 
such  a  master  of  miniatures  as  La  Bruyere  raised  it  to  a 
high  level  of  art.  There  was  a  conventional  doctor,  or 
courtier,  or  obdurate  father,  or  flighty  lady,  or  pom¬ 
pous  divine,  and  whenever  one  of  those  characters 
came  on  the  stage  he  had  the  conventional  qualities. 
The  object  of  the  writer  seemed  to  be  to  discover  and 
describe  the  formula  proper  to  each  variety.  I  do  not 
deny  that  by  this  method  great  results  may  be 
achieved.  Corneille  used  it;  Racine  used  it;  and 
Moliere,  greater  than  either  of  them,  produced  master¬ 
pieces  by  it.  The  Latin  genius,  which  survived  so 
largely  in  the  French,  spoke  through  it.  And  yet 
anybody,  Anglo-Saxon  by  inheritance  and  by  educa¬ 
tion,  cannot  but  feel  that  the  greatest  of  the  creations 
shaped  on  the  Latin  model  fall  short  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Tartuffe  lacks  something  which  Iago  has; 
Phedre  belongs  to  a  different  world  from  that  of  Lady 
Macbeth.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  admiration 
for  one  should  exclude  us  from  admiring  another,  but 
there  is,  after  all,  something  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
which  makes  us  respond  to  Shakespeare  in  a  way  we  do 
not  respond  to  Moliere.  Voltaire,  of  course,  Voltaire, 
quick  of  wit  and  restless  of  intellect,  still  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  formulas  which  are  intuitive  in  the 
Gallic  mind.  And  Voltaire  pronounced  Shakespeare  a 
barbarian.  We  must  always  take  care  to  allow  for  the 
racial  bias  in  ourselves  and  others  when  we  judge 
works  of  art. 
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Is  it  because  of  this  that  Longfellow,  who  fell  far 
short  of  Moliere  or  of  Shakespeare  in  dramatic  talent, 
succeeded,  as  it  seems  to  me,  far  better  than  did 
Winthrop  or  Bradford  or  Mather,  in  portraying  the 
Puritan  men  and  women  of  the  Seventeenth  Century? 
In  his  “New  England  Tragedies”  we  understand  the 
motives  of  the  dramatis  personae,  who  are  individual¬ 
ized  persons  and  not  mere  types  spun  over  with  a  cob¬ 
web  of  opinions  and  reflections  proper  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  type.  For  the  sake  of  historic  accuracy,  we  must 
be  sure  that  Longfellow  has  not  projected  back  into 
their  minds  ideas  peculiar  to  himself  or  to  his  time. 

I  suspect  that  the  description  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  Puritan,  which  has  come  to  be  accepted  as 
the  most  lifelike,  lacks  many  touches  in  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  individual.  Even  some  of  the  ministers 
knew  what  cakes  and  ale  were,  and  enjoyed  them. 
They  did  not  all  dress  in  sombre  black,  but  they  had 
suits  of  plum-colored  stuffs  and  of  russet  and  of  other 
colors,  which  we  men  might  be  glad  to  have  at  our 
service  now;  so  that  when  the  village  fathers  walked  to 
church  through  the  snow-quilted  fields  they  by  no 
means  looked  like  a  procession  of  crows.  But,  of 
course,  since  ministers  were  great  personages,  we  hear 
much  of  them  and  especially  since  Cotton  Mather, 
himself  a  minister,  devoted  himself  to  writing  biog¬ 
raphies  of  the  more  famous  ministers.  Even  so,  the 
point  that  I  have  tried  to  make  is,  that  his  portraits 
of  John  Cotton,  John  Norton,  Thomas  Hooker,  and 
the  rest,  are  not  lifelike  in  our  modern  sense.  They 
represent  certain  generic  types  but  not  individuals, 
each  of  whom  has  definite  features  unlike  those  of  his 
neighbors. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  cause  of  the  lack 
of  individualized  portraits  in  the  chronicles  of  Win¬ 
throp,  Bradford  and  Cotton  Mather.  A  glance  at  the 
development  of  Painting  shows  us  that  ability  to  paint 
the  face  came  long  after  artists  had  acquired  considera¬ 
ble  skill  in  painting  bodies.  Some  of  us  feel  that 
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Portraiture  is  the  highest  branch  of  Painting.  No 
doubt  those  Colonial  historians  were  but  awkward 
and  unpracticed  craftsmen  at  pen-portraits.  Cotton 
Mather,  I  surmise,  felt  so  much  pride  in  making  an  apt 
quotation  from  Peter  Martyr  or  Erasmus,  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  to  say  whether  John  Cotton  had 
auburn  hair  or  yellow  curls.  The  things  which  con¬ 
cerned  him  were  the  theological. 

I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  attitude  of  our 
earliest  American  historians  has  remained  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  many  of  the  later  ones  down  to  this  day. 
The  two  chief  living  writers  of  American  history  seem 
to  me  to  be  deficient  in  this  regard.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  owing  to  the  materialistic  view  of  history,  which  has 
prevailed  in  Germany  and  been  brought  over  here  by 
our  students,  who  frequented  the  German  Universities. 
It  takes  a  different  talent  to  divine  the  inner  nature  of 
an  historical  personage  from  that  which  measures  the 
size  of  the  sheets  of  paper,  and,  of  the  kind  of  ink,  used 
by  the  writers  of  historical  documents.  Small  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  documentarian  is  now  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a  historian. 

The  fashionable  doctrine  that  mencount  fornothing; 
that  the  only  true  history  is  that  which  describes  the 
course  of  great  movements,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
principles  and  institutions,  further  accounts  for  the 
slighting,  not  to  say  the  ignoring,  of  the  individual. 
One  of  our  most  learned  contemporary  students  of 
history  declares  that  Napoleon  was  a  negligible 
quantity.  After  such  a  declaration,  when  one  has 
recovered  sufficient  breath  to  say  anything,  what  can 
one  say  more  appropriate  than  the  vulgar  Yankee 
idiom,  “I  want  to  know!”  Unless  it  be  to  suggest 
that  the  historian  in  question  made  a  mistake  in 
choosing  history  for  his  subject.  He  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
porting  himself  in  the  wildernesses  of  geology  and  the 
abysses  of  astronomy. 

I  have  recently  been  assured  by  another  bibliog¬ 
rapher  that  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  no  more 
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history  will  be  written  but  only  doctors’  theses  and 
short  papers  by  specialists  for  specialists  on  special 
minute  topics.  This  may  be  true,  but  I  predict  that 
what  has  been  called  history  from  the  time  of  Thucy¬ 
dides  to  that  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan  will  continue  to 
be  written  for  those  whose  chief  interest  is  Man  and 
human  evolution  as  influenced  by  the  will  of  Man. 
The  documentarians  and  bibliographers  may  have  a 
free  field  to  work  in,  but  do  not  let  them  suppose  that 
they  can  usurp  the  name  of  History  for  their  products. 

The  development  of  the  art  of  Fiction  hints  at  what 
that  of  the  art  of  writing  History  will  be.  Fiction,  for 
a  long  time,  busied  itself  with  imaginary  or  conven¬ 
tional  persons.  Then  it  came  closer  and  closer  to  life, 
and  now,  the  characters  in  the  consumate  novels  indis¬ 
putably  live.  So  will  it  be  with  the  great  characters 
and  the  small  of  History.  So  it  is  already  in  the  works 
of  the  great  historians.  Perhaps  the  day  will  come 
when  a  historian  will  take  the  Seventeenth  Century 
Puritans  for  his  subject  and  make  them  live  flesh  and 
blood  lives  as  really  as  Hawthorne  made  some  of  them 
live  in  Fiction. 
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SOME  LETTERS  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON 


BY  HENRY  F.  DePUY 

THE  correspondence  which  forms  the  major  part  of 
this  paper  covers  the  presidential  campaign  of  1824 
and  ends  with  a  letter  written  after  Jackson’s  return 
to  Tennessee  from  Washington  in  May,  1825.  So  far 
as  I  know  only  one  of  these  letters  has  ever  been 
published.  The  letter  of  Jackson  dated  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  February  22,  1825  is  known  as  “the  Swartwout 
letter”  and  was  printed  in  the  “National  Advocate” 
in  March  1825,  and  from  that  paper  it  was  copied  by 
Parton  in  his  biography  of  Jackson.  In  all  probability 
it  was  copied  by  many  other  newspapers  of  the  period. 
Two  other  letters  contain  an  invitation  to  Jackson 
from  some  of  his  sympathizers  to  attend  a  dinner,  and 
Jackson’s  declination.  This  dinner  invitation  was 
known  at  the  time,  and  is  referred  to  by  Parton,  but  I 
doubt  if  the  letters  themselves  have  ever  before  been 
printed. 

The  originals  of  these  letters  are  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  writer. 

Even  by  his  best  biographers  Jackson  has  often 
been  described  as  illiterate,  and  for  that  reason  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  these  letters  as  nearly 
exact  copies  of  the  originals  as  it  is  possible  to  secure 
with  type.  Every  error  of  grammar,  spelling,  and  the 
use  of  capitals  has  been  faithfully  copied,  and  even  his 
peculiar  punctuation  is  given.  The  proofs  have  been 
carefully  compared  with  the  original  letters,  to  make 
sure  that  the  proof-reader  or  compositor  had  not  taken 
it  upon  himself  to  correct  apparent  errors.  The  reader 
will  therefore  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  just  how 
illiterate  “Old  Hickory”  really  was. 
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Of  the  thirty-four  presidential  elections  that  have 
been  held  under  the  Constitution  only  three  have  been 
in  doubt  when  the  Electoral  Colleges  have  voted: — 
those  of  1800,  1824,  and  1876.  The  second  of  these 
was  from  a  variety  of  reasons  the  most  interesting.  It 
was  the  second  time  the  election  had  been  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives;  but  in  1800  Jefferson 
and  Burr  had  received  a  large  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  and  only  because  they  had  received  the  same 
number  was  Congress  required  to  decide  which  should 
be  the  President.  In  the  election  of  1824,  four 
candidates  received  electoral  votes  and  no  one  had  a 
majority  of  all.  By  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
choose  a  President  from  the  three  who  had  received  the 
highest  number  of  electoral  votes.  Jackson  had 
ninety-nine  votes,  Adams  had  eighty-four,  Crawford 
forty-one,  and  Clay  thirty-seven.  Clay  who  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  out  of 
the  race,  but  on  account  of  his  position  had  a  con¬ 
trolling  influence  on  the  result. 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  situation  was  to  bring 
the  partisans  of  the  candidates  to  the  Capital  at  the 
meeting  of  Congress.  Washington,  then  but  a  small 
city,  must  have  fairly  boiled  with  excitement  and 
wire-pulling.  It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  give  an  account  of  the  intrigues  of  that  time.  Clay 
gave  his  influence  to  Adams  who  was  elected,  and 
Adams  appointed  Clay,  Secretary  of  State.  Jackson 
believed  that  the  appointment  was  the  price  Clay  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  influence,  and  his  many  friends  said 
bitter  things  about  it.  To  make  matters  worse  as 
concerned  Jackson,  Clay  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
February  wrote  to  Judge  Francis  J.  Brooke  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  a  letter  in  which  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  not 
supporting  Jackson,  the  Western  candidate,  that  he 
feared  to  trust  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  hands  of 
a  “ Military  Chieftain.”  Knowing  full  well  that  this 
would  sting  Jackson,  and  fearing  that  he  might  in 
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reply  say  or  do  something  that  would  injure  his 
political  prospects,  Swartwout  wrote  to  him  the  letter 
of  February  18,  1825.  It  was  so  worded,  as  Swartwout 
says  in  the  note  on  his  fair  copy,  as  to  persuade 
Jackson  not  to  take  any  notice  of  Clay’s  excuse. 
Jackson’s  reply  was  evidently  better  than  Swartwout 
and  his  friends  expected,  for  although  the  letter  was 
written  in  Washington  on  February  22,  it  went  to  New 
York  and  was  sent  back  to  Washington  to  appear  in 
the  “National  Advocate”  in  March.  It  is  unlikely 
that  Jackson  consulted  with  any  one  in  replying  to 
Swartwout,  and  if  anyone  doubts  that  he  knew  how  to 
express  himself  in  good  vigorous  English,  one  reading 
of  this  letter  ought  to  dispel  the  doubt. 

The  only  other  of  these  letters  that  may  call  for  com¬ 
ment,  is  the  one  written  from  “The  Hermitage”  May 
16,  1825,  when  the  Adams  administration  was  fairly 
under  way.  From  what  we  know  of  Swartwout’s 
former  attempt  to  check  Jackson’s  impetuosity,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  had  again  written  with  the  same 
intent.  At  any  rate  Jackson  agrees  with  him  that  it 
is  not  the  proper  time  to  reply  to  Clay’s  “Address  to 
his  Constituents,”  but  he  admits  that  “Mr.  Clay  had 
left  himself  in  his  address  so  open  to  a  severe  scourging 
that  it  has  been  with  difficulty  I  could  withold  my 
pen.  ”  His  reference  in  this  letter  to  a  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania  is  most  likely  to  James  Buchanan, 
afterward  President.  Later  on,  when  the  quarrel  with 
Clay  had  become  more  acute,  Jackson  openly  stated 
that  Buchanan  had  come  to  him  with  a  proposal  to 
secure  Clay’s  influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  promising  to  make  him  Secretary  of  State.  Buchan¬ 
an  admitted  the  interview  but  denied  that  he  had 
made  the  proposal  as  Jackson  understood  it.  Martin 
Van  Buren  in  his  recently  published  Autobiography 
says  “Buchanan  dodged  the  subject.”  Benton,  at 
one  time  Jackson’s  enemy,  but  then  and  to  the  end  of 
his  career  his  staunch  friend,  said  that  Clay  had  told 
him  as  early  as  December,  1824,  that  he  intended  to 
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support  Adams.  But  nothing  ever  changed  Jackson’s 
belief  that  Buchanan  was  sent  to  him  by  Clay  or  some 
of  Clay’s  close  friends  with  an  authorized  proposal. 

In  several  of  these  letters  Jackson  makes  statements 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  never  sought  an  office  and 
never  refused  one  when  he  believed  he  could  serve  well 
his  country.  Such  professions  from  many  politicians 
are  neither  unusual  nor  sincere.  But  in  this  case  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  like  Roosevelt,  Jackson’s 
honesty,  sincerity,  and  patriotism,  have  never  been 
questioned. 

Samuel  Swartwout  to  whom  these  letters  of  Jackson 
were  addressed  was  a  son  of  Abraham  Swartwout  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  that  city  in 
1783,  and  died  in  New  York,  November  21,  1856.  He 
had  a  rather  checkered  career.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Aaron  Burr  and  took  part  in  his  expedition  down  the 
Ohio  in  1805;  he  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was 
Captain  of  the  famous  New  York  City  Troop  “The 
Iron  Grays”;  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  “A  Concise  Narra¬ 
tive  of  General  Jackson’s  First  Invasion  of  Florida” 
etc.,  “By  Aristides,”  N.  Y.  1827,  of  which  five 
editions  were  printed.  In  April,  1829,  Jackson  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
against  the  strong  protest  of  Martin  Van~Buren,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  who  wrote  the  President,  “I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  add  that  his  selection  would  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  be  a  measure  that  would  in  the  end  be  deeply 
lamented  by  every  sincere  and  intelligent  friend  of 
your  administration  throughout  the  Union.”  His 
prophesy  was  fulfilled  when  Swartwout  became  a 
defaulter  to  the  Government.  With  his  brothers  he 
owned  a  large  portion  of  the  salt  meadows  between 
Newark  and  Hoboken.  Fitz  Greene  Halleck  in  the 
“Croakers”  says: 

“Sam  Swartwout,  where  are  now  thy  Grays? 

Oh  bid  again  their  banner  blaze 

O’er  hearts  and  ranks  unbroken. 
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Let  drum  and  fife  your  slumbers  break, 

And  bid  the  devil  freely  take 
Your  meadows  at  Hoboken.” 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A.  Letter  from  Jackson,  dated  Washington,  Dec.  16,  1823. 

B.  Letter  from  Jackson,  dated  Washington,  March  4,  1824. 

C.  Letter  from  Jackson,  dated  Hermitage  near  Nashville, 

Sept.  27,  1824. 

D.  Letter  from  Jackson,  dated  Washington,  Dec.  14,  1824. 

E.  Letter  from  Swartwout,  et  at.,  dated  Washington,  Feb. 

10,  1825. 

F.  Letter  from  Jackson,  dated  Washington,  Feb.  10,  1825. 

G.  Letter  from  Swartwout,  dated  New  York,  Feb.  18,  1825. 

H.  Letter  from  Jackson,  dated  Washington,  Feb.  22,  1825. 

I.  Letter  from  Jackson,  dated  Hermitage  near  Nashville, 

May  16,  1825. 

—  A - 

Washington  City  16th  Dec’br  1823 

Dr  Sir 

I  have  rec’d  your  very  friendly  letter  and  thank  you  for  the 
kind  expressions  you  have  indulged  towards  me.  I  have 
avoided  writing  on  the  subject  of  which  your  letter  treats  from 
an  apprehension  that  sometimes  my  letters  might  incautiously 
be  thrown  into  the  papers,  and  that  it  might  be  inferred  that  I 
was  seeking  after  my  own  advancement.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  I  forebore  oftentimes  to  reply  to  letters  on  the 
subject  of  the  Presidential  election,  content  for  those  results  to 
take  place  which  my  country  might  be  satisfied  with.  I  assure 
you  in  the  same  candor  which  you  have  spoken,  that  with 
whatever  decision  the  nation  may  pronounce  I  shall  be 
satisfied.  My  name  has  been  presented  to  the  public,  and 
that  presentation,  as  you,  I  am  sure  will  believe,  was  without 
any  procurement  of  mine.  I  have  never  declined  any  call  of 
the  constituted  authorities  of  my  country  where  it  was  believed 
by  me  that  any  beneficial  results  would  accrue,  &  never  shall; 
during  the  little  time  I  have  to  live,  my  mind  and  opinion  is 
made  up  to  stand  in  any  situation  where  by  possibility  it  may 
be  in  my  power  to  do  aught  calculated  to  give  efficiency  to  the 
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principles  which  she  has  established,  &  which  I  trust  may  be 
perpetual;  yet  if  in  any  contest  to  occur,  some  other  should  be 
preferred,  that  preference  will  bring  to  me  no  other  feeling  than 
joy  that  another  is  found  in  whom  the  Nation  can  repose  in 
greater  confidence.  I  thank  you  for  the  good  opinion  you  are 
pleased  to  express,  &  should  I  be  called  to  discharge  the  high 
trust  for  which  many  have  thought  me  qualified  &  worthy,  my 
anxious  care  will  be  to  act  as  efficiently  as  I  can;  declaring  to 
you  at  the  same  time  that  the  preference  of  another  will  bring 
with  it  no  unpleasant  sensation  whatever.  Present  me  re¬ 
spectfully  to  your  Lady,  Mr  Colden,  Lady,  &  family,  be 
pleased  to  say  to  your  brother  Genl  Swartwout,  with  what 
sincere  regret  I  learned  when  I  called  at  Genl  Browns  to  pay 
my  respects  to  him  (having  the  day  before  thro  misapprehen¬ 
sion  called  at  Browns  Hotel  where  I  thought  he  put  up)  I  was 
informed  that  on  that  morning  he  had  left  for  New  York. 
Present  me  respectfully  to  him  &  believe  me  to  be  very 
respectfully  your  friend. 

ANDREW  JACKSON 

Colo  Samuel  Swartwout 


Washington 
March  4th  1824 


Dear  Sir 

Accept  my  thanks  for  your  friendly  letter  of  the  1st  Instant 
which  has  just  reached  me.  You  are  right  in  supposing  me 
pretty  much  engaged,  not  in  attending  however  to  Legislative 
matters,  for  indeed,  there  are  so  many,  who  by  their  itch  for 
discoursing,  seem  desirous  to  enlighten  and  inform  the  com¬ 
munity  and  their  brethren  associates,  that  I  am  content  rather 
to  be  a  listener,  than  an  actor:  I  have  however  a  numerous 
list  of  correspondents  to  attend  to,  inasmuch  as  many  of  my 
old  soldiers  in  arms,  hearing  that  I  have  turned  politician, 
prefer  sending  their  long  standing  &  almost  obsolete  claims  to 
me,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  something  for  them. 
An  old  soldier  you  know,  should  not  in  time  of  peace  forget  his 
old  associates,  nor  do  they  permit  it,  of  course  I  have  many 
inquiries  to  reply  to,  for  outstanding  and  unremunerated 
services. 
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But  notwithstanding  this,  I  have  some  little  leisure  time  on 
my  hand,  when  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  to  hear  from,  &  to  answer 
my  friends.  It  will  allways  afford  me  pleasure  I  assure  you, 
to  hear  from  you;  &  should  I  prove  in  default  at  any  time,  you 
will  at  once  attribute  it  to  the  true  account. 

Regarding  the  particular  subject  of  your  letter,  you  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  me,  &  with  my  principles  to 
accord  with  this  remark,  that  of  all  men  in  the  country  I  can 
know  least  about  matters  going  on.  The  world  calls  me,  & 
the  world  believes  me,  a  wonderfully  ambitious  man,  bent 
upon  my  own  purposes,  &  regardless  of  all  else  besides.  If  I 
know  anything  of  myself,  I  can  at  least  venture  to  say,  that 
they  are  greatly  mistaken,  &  that  they  do  not  know  me. 

I  have  seen  &  enjoyed  much  of  the  honor,  the  confidence, 
and  the  regard  of  my  country,  and  it  is  gratefull  to  me,  because 
that  it  has  been  extended  without  any  covert  solicitation  on  my 
part;  yet  had  it  never  dreamed  of  me  for  any  higher  future 
part,  than  that  of  a  private  citizen,  &  suffered  me  on  my  own 
farm,  to  have  been  a  spectator,  rather  than  an  actor,  in  events  to 
come,  I  should  have  been  contented  &  happy.  Mankind  may, 
or  may  not,  believe  it;  &  surely  what  I  say  will  not  convince 
them  to  the  contrary;  yet  with  truth  can  I,  &  do  I  say,  that  in 
nothing  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  did  I  ever  look  to  my¬ 
self.  I  never  yet  have  been,  &  hope  never  to  be  placed  in  any 
situation  where  fear  &  trembling  shall  overtake  me,  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  my  duty;  &  where  that  is  discovered,  with  a  convic¬ 
tion  arising  that  my  country  may  be  benefitted  by  my  acts,  I 
shall  proceed  regardless  of  censure.  I  am  getting  my  dear  Sir 
rather  too  far  advanced  in  life  now,  to  be  goaded  by  feelings  of 
improper  ambition.  The  alone  wish  of  my  heart,  is  that  the 
country  in  which  I  live,  &  of  which  I  am  truly  proud,  may  f  or 
all  time  to  come  continue  free,  prosperous,  &  happy  as  she  is, 
&  has  been.  A  man  of  fifty-seven,  should  be  without  any 
feelings  of  ambition,  except  what  duty  to  the  interest  of  his 
country  &  a  regard  for  his  own  honor  &  character  may  dictate. 

I  am  Sir  with  great  respect  &  esteem,  your  most  obdt  servt 


Sam’l  Swartwout 

New  York 


ANDREW  JACKSON 
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Hermitage  near  Nashville 
Sept’br  27th  1824 

My  Dear  Sir 

Your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  is  this  moment  received,  for 
which,  &  the  information  by  it,  accept  my  thanks. 

Be  assured  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  when  they 
assert  that  I  have  “abandoned  the  field  in  his  favour”,  not 
only  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  misrepresentation,  but  practice 
an  unpardonable  outrage  upon  the  principles  which  I  have  uni¬ 
formly  carried  with  me  in  all  my  public  service:  viz.  never  to 
seek  or  decline  office,  but  to  leave  the  selection  of  all  incum¬ 
bents  to  the  free  will  of  the  people,  untrameled  by  any 
exercise  of  influence  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  right  to 
judge  the  qualifications.  As  therefore  the  people  have  taken 
up  my  name  in  opposition  to  others,  the  idea  of  my  being 
withdrawn  has  been  very  properly  scouted  by  yourself.  This 
was  hardly  to  have  been  looked  for  by  Mr.  A’s  friends,  nor 
indeed  from  any  who  love  the  freedom,  &  sovereignty  of  the 
people;  or  who  profess  to  do  so. 

Be  pleased  to  present  my  kind  salutations  to  your  Lady,  & 
believe  me  to  be  very  respectfully 

Your  friend 

ANDREW  JACKSON 

Major  Sam’l  Swartwout 


- D - 

City  of  Washington 
Dec’br  14th  1824 

Dr  Sir 

But  for  the  little  leisure  I  have  had  since  my  arrival  at  this 
place  your  letter  of  the  10th  would  have  been  earlier  replied  to. 

I  assure  you  my  dear  Sir  that  so  far  as  my  feelings  stand 
staked  on  the  late  contest  before  the  American  people,  I  feel 
myself  much  gratified,  and  amply  remunerated  against  every¬ 
thing  of  unpleasantness  which  abuse  and  slander  has  heaped 
upon  me,  in  the  recollection  and  hope  that  my  friends  have  been 
actuated  by  the  purest  principles  &  motives.  I  recollect  with 
pride  &  pleasure  that  in  no  one  instance  have  I  sought  by 
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promise  or  management  to  draw  to  myself  the  good  opinion  of 
a  single  individual  in  society ;  and  that  so  manyshould  have  pre¬ 
ferred  me  to  take  charge  &  administer  the  affairs  of  our  great 
&  growing  country,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  highest  consolation, 
let  the  result  now  be  as  it  may.  There  are  doubtless  many, 
who  might  discredit  the  assertion,  tho  you  I  hope  will  believe 
it,  that  upon  this  subject  I  am  without  any  deep  concern.  I 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  with  such 
a  zeal  &  friendship  have  sustained  me  in  this  trial,  were  I  to 
assert  entire  disregard  about  the  matter,  nor  do  I  feel  a  disre¬ 
gard,  particularly  when  I  consider  that  so  many  of  my  fellow 
citizens  have  evinced  a  preference  towards  me.  My  thanks 
are  due  to  them,  and  the[y]  are  most  cheerfully  extended ;  yet  I 
declare  to  you,  that  if  any  favorable  result  could  be  secured 
thro  any  intrigue,  management,  or  promises  to  be  made  on  my 
part,  I  would  at  once  unhesitatingly  &  without  reserve  spurn 
anything  of  success.  You  must  not  understand  me  with  any 
other  meaning  than  that  which  is  my  object  to  convey,  it  is 
this;  that  the  choice  of  a  President  is  a  matter  for  the  people : — 
to  be  installed  against  their  will  no  man  could  calculate  upon  a 
happy  or  beneficial  administration;  neither  credit  to  himself,  or 
advantage  to  his  country  could  be  the  result  of  his  success;  & 
therefore  do  I  repeat,  &  assure  you  that  I  should  feel  myself  an 
unhappy,  perhaps  degraded  man,  should  anything  of  manage¬ 
ment  or  arangement  contrary  to  that  consent  place  me  in  the 
Executive  chair:  a  turbulent  time  will  be  the  lot  of  that  man 
who  may  come  in  thro  any  channel  save  that  of  a  preference  by 
the  people;  &  god  grant  it  may  always  be  so.  To  say  I  have 
nothing  of  concern  about  the  office  would  be  doing  injustice 
to  the  kind  feelings  of  those  who  have  sustained  me,  and  would 
wear  the  appearance  of  affectation;  it  is  my  design  merely  to 
say,  that  I  should  prefer  to  remain  a  plain  cultivator  of  the  soil 
as  I  am,  than  occupy  that  which  is  truly  the  first  office  in  the 
world,  if  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  against  it.  With  these 
sentiments  I  have  lived,  and  with  them  I  hope  to  die. 

I  have  toiled  for  my  country,  and  the  advantages  she  has 
derived,  I  hope,  from  my  services  are  to  me  a  pleasing  reflec¬ 
tion;  and  to  me  it  is  of  higher  importance,  that  our  happiness  & 
plain  republican  institutions  should  be  well  maintained,  than 
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that  this  or  that  man  shall  take  charge  of  our  destinies.  I 
have  risqued  much  for  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and  my 
anxious  &  sincere  prayer  is,  that  they  may  long  endure. 

"W  ho  shall  rule  is  of  less  importance,  than  how  he  may  claim 
to  rule  or  Govern  when  in  power. 

The  person  of  whom  you  speak  is  well  known  to  me,  &  has 
been  for  a  long  time,  with  you  I  agree  that  he  is  a  timid  un¬ 
decided  man;  for  his  owrn  sake  I  could  wish  it  otherwise,  for  the 
caution  you  have  given  receive  my  thanks  &  I  will  profit  by  the 
sugestion. 

Mrs.  J  respects  you  will  please  present  to  Mrs  Swartwout, 
and  accept  for  yourself  the  assurance  of  my  great  regard 
I  am  yr  most  ob’dt  serv’t 

ANDREW  JACKSON 

Major  Sam’l  Swartwout 


—  E - 

Washington  City  Feb’y  1825 


Sir. 

A  number  of  your  fellow  citizens  who  are  assembled  in  this 
City  from  different  States  of  the  Union,  with  the  confident 
expectation  of  seeing  the  universal  wishes  of  the  Nation  ful¬ 
filled  by  your  elevation  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  thereof; 
Being  disappointed  in  this  respect  however,  they  are  desirous  of 
testifying  their  attachment  and  regard  for  you  by  soliciting 
the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  a  public  entertainment  to  be 
given  at  Williamson’s  Hotel  tomorrow  afternoon  at  5  o’clock. 
We  are  very  respectfully  your  fellow  citizens. 

SAM’L  SWARTWOUT  of  N.  Jersey 
JOHN  CONRAD,  of  Pennsylvania 
WM.  ROBINSON,  of  Virginia 
J.  0.  HANLON,  of  So.  Ca. 

Committee 


Gen’l  Andrew  Jackson 
Washington  City 


- F - 

Gentlemen 

I  have  received  your  polite  invitation  in  behalf  of  your¬ 
selves,  and  a  number  of  citizens  “in  this  City  from  different 
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States  of  the  Union”  to  partake  of  a  public  entertainment 
tomorrow. 

For  your  politeness  pray  accept  my  thanks.  I  cannot  de¬ 
cline,  and  ought  not;  yet  can  I  not  refrain  from  sugesting  to 
you,  and  my  friends,  the  propriety,  perhaps  necessity,  of  for¬ 
bearing  to  confer  upon  me  at  this  moment,  any  such  prominent 
mark  of  your  regard.  You  cannot,  I  am  persuaded,  mistake 
my  meaning.  A  decision  of  a  matter,  about  which  much 
public  feeling  &  concern  has  been  manifested,  very  lately  has 
taken  place;  any  evidence  of  kindness  &  regard,  such  as  you 
propose,  might  by  many  be  viewed  as  conveying  with  it  excep¬ 
tion,  murmuring,  and  feelings  of  complaint,  which  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  belong  not  to  any  of  my  friends.  I  would  therefore 
beg  leave  to  sugest  to  you,  that  on  reflection,  you  may 
deem  it  proper  to  forbear  any  course  to  which  possibly  excep¬ 
tion  might  be  taken. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  and  tender  them  to  the  Gentlemen 
respectively 


ANDREW  JACKSON 
Feb’ry  10th,  1825 

Messrs 

Sam’l  Swartwout 
John  Conrad 
Wm  Robinson 
J.  OHanlon 
Committee 


- G - 

New  York 
18th  feb  1825 

To  the  Hon’l  Andrew  Jackson 
Washington  City 
My  Dear  Sir 

The  singular  reason  which  Mr.  Clay  has  thought  proper  to 
give  to  Judge  Brooke  of  Virginia,  in  his  letter  of  the  28th  ult. 
for  the  choice  he  had  determined  to  make  amongst  the  Presi¬ 
dential  candidates,  has  excited  more  surprise  than  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  the  public  mind. 

Upon  what  grounds  of  anology  Mr.  Clay  can  sustain  his 
objections  is  not  pereeived.  If  we  are  to  Judge  of  his  meaning 
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by  his  words,  he  has  certainly  placed  himself  in  a  dilemma,  and 
his  character  for  learning  must  be  considered  in  equal  danger 
with  his  reputation  for  integrity.  To  apprehend  disaster  to 
our  institutions  from  the  same  causes  which  occasioned  the 
overthrow  of  the  ancient  Republics  is  to  suppose  the  gov’ts 
the  same  and  the  people  of  this  country  as  ignorant,  oppressed 
and  corrupted  as  they  were.  Their  overthrow  it  is  well  known 
(as  far  as  history  may  be  credited)  was  occasioned  by  the 
ignorance  &  slavish  oppression  of  the  people  and  the  corruption 
&  profligacy  of  their  rulers.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  us 
thank  God.  Our  people  are  free,  are  educated,  intelligent  & 
happy.  The  Gov’t  is  founded  in  knowledge  &  virtue  and 
derives  its  stability  from  the  representative  principle.  These 
did  not  belong  to  the  ancients  &  hence  the  difference  between 
us  &  them.  Ours  is  a  government  of  trusts  &  responsibilities, 
of  equal  rights  &  obligations.  And  as  all  the  power  is  derived 
directly  from  the  people, who  are  the  sovereigns  of  this  country, 
they  will  never  surrender  their  liberties  (being  free  inteligent  & 
virtuous)  nor  be  alarmed  for  their  security  by  the  cries  of  a 
demagogue. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks  from  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Clay’s  letter  published  in  one  of  our  journals.  The 
deep  solicitude  which  he  seems  to  feel  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country  is  very  interesting  &  truly  remarkable.  It  appears 
that  he  “interrogated  his  conscience  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do 
&  that  that  faithful  guide  told  him  how  to  vote.  ”  It  is  really  a 
pity  that  the  same  scrupulous  conscience  had  not  admonished 
him  of  his  obligations  to  the  constitution, whilst  he  was  plotting 
the  most  deadly  blow  to  the  liberties  of  his  country  that  it  has 
ever  rec’d,  in  the  daring  &  open  infraction  of  representative 
duty. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  you  intend  to  notice  this  pro¬ 
duction.  I  know  not  if  you  do,  but  if  you  should  your 
friends  feel  persuaded  that  the  same  mild,  &  dignified  language 
will  characterize  it,  which  so  conspicuously  marked  your  other 
productions  during  the  Presidential  controversy.  Your  digni¬ 
fied  deportment  &  magnanimous  submission  to  the  recent 
outrage,  have  confirmed  the  opinions  your  friends  had  con- 
cieved  of  your  character  and  drawn  from  your  enemies 
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expressions  of  admiration  &  confidence,  which  nothing  but  the 
most  exemplary  conduct  could  have  elicited. 

I  have  said  that  many  suppose  that  you  intend  to  notice  this 
production,  and  many  imagine  that  you  design  to  pass  it  over 
in  silence,  I  must  confess  that  there  is  a  decided  majority  of 
those  who  entertain  the  latter  opinion.  It  is  really  gratifying 
to  your  friends  to  witness  the  deep  feeling  that  pervades  the 
country  upon  the  subject  of  the  recent  usurpation  &  your  con¬ 
duct  under  it.  Society  is  filled  with  conjecture  &  anxiety — 
one  person  wonders  whether  you  intend  to  hold  Mr.  Clay 
personally  responsible,  another  conjectures  you  will  not  whilst 
all  commend  the  silence  with  which  you  have  hitherto  treated 
the  reports  of  your  enemies.  Intrigue  &  corruption  have  de¬ 
prived  the  people  of  their  President,  but  neither  has  been  able 
to  deprive  the  man  of  the  people  of  his  dignity,  or  of  the  fast 
hold  he  has  in  the  affections  of  10  millions  of  freemen.  Your 
gallantry  &  services  to  your  country,  won  the  hearts  of  your 
friends,  whilst  your  temperance  &  forbearance  has  subdued 
your  enemies.  Your  silence  &  neglect  of  Henry  Clay  will 
mortify  him  more  than  volumes  of  reproaches.  His  card 
astonished  all  parties  and  he  only  waits  an  opportunity  of  being 
associated  in  controversy,  with  men  of  high  character  to 
imbezzel  himself  into  decent  society  again.  Every  man,  ex¬ 
cepting  his  coadjutors  and  followers,  consider  him  as  irre¬ 
vocably  lost.  And  nothing,  I  think  would  have  so  great  a 
tendency  to  reconcile  Society  to  his  name  again  &  to  weaken 
the  moral  odium  of  his  disregard  of  the  Representative 
obligation,  as  a  spirited  controversy  with  a  dignified  adversary. 
He  has  fallen  so  low  that  he  can  never  rise  again  except  from 
personal  contact  with  one  greatly  above  him. 

I  hope  my  dear  Sir  that  you  will  consider  these  sentiments 
as  proceeding  from  a  heart  deeply  ahve  to  your  present  sit¬ 
uation.  I  feel  the  importance  of  every  act  you  do,  however 
minute,  upon  the  present  welfare,  perhaps  the  future  destiny  of 
our  country.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  Union  are  upon  you. 
The  deepest  solicitude  pervades  all  ranks  of  people.  Jackson, 
greater  in  adversity  than  in  prosperity,  is  the  only  man  who 
can  rally  the  Nation&  restore  the  Gov’t  to  its  primitive  purity. 
The  calm,  erect  [?]  and  dignified  deportment  of  the  truly  great, 
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will  achieve  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  best  told  tale  or 
the  sharpest  satire. 

Will  you  my  dear  Sir,  pardon  me  for  this  long  letter  and 
believe  that  it  is  penned  in  the  same  spirit  of  affection  & 
attachment  with  which  I  shall  always  remain 

Your  ob’t  Servant 

SAM’L  SWARTWOUT 
Endorsment 

Copy  Gen’l  Jackson  18th  February  1825 

This  letter  was  written  to  endeavor  to  prevent  Gen’l 
Jackson  from  noticing  Mr.  Clay’s  remark  made  to  Judge 
Brook.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  publish  it  at  the  time, 
altho  it  may  be  thought  advisable  at  some  future  day  to  show 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Gen’ls  celebrated  reply  to  it. 

SAM’L  SWARTWOUT 

P.  S.  Mr.  Clay  in  his  address  to  his  constituents  amongst 
other  defenses  charged  an  understanding  and  concert  between 
Genl’  Jackson  &  myself,  on  this  subject.  I  therefore  state 
most  solemnly  that  I  never  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject 
while  at  Washington  or  elsewhere  and  that  no  communication 
ever  took  place  between  us,  at  any  time  or  place,  excepting  the 
above  or  within, 

SAM’L  SWARTWOUT 
Washington  City  Fbry  22d  1825 

- H - 

My  Dear  Sir 

I  was  quite  concerned  that  you  left  the  city  so  suddenly,  as 
that  I  was  denied  the  pleasure  of  seeing  &  shaking  you  by  the 
hand.  You  took  with  you  however  my  best  wishes  for  your 
safe  arival  home.  I  beg  you  to  present  to  Mrs.  S.  my  &  Mrs. 
Jackson’s  affectionate  regard. 

Yesterday  I  rec’d  your  communication  adverting  to  the 
reasons  and  defence  presented  by  Mr.  Clay  to  Judge  Brooks 
why  duty  &  reflection  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
standing  in  opposition  to  me,  because  of  my  being  as  he  is 
pleased  to  style  me,  “  a  Military  Chieftain.  ”  I  had  before  seen 
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the  letter;  first  when  it  appeared,  I  did  entertain  the  opinion, 
that  perhaps  some  notice  of  it  might  be  necessary,  for  the 
reason  that  the  expression  seemed  to  carry  with  it  more  the 
appearance  of  personality  than  any  thing  else;  and  could  the 
opinion  be  at  all  entertained,  that  it  could  meet  the  object, 
which  doubtless  was  intended,  to  prejudice  me  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  my  countrymen,  I  might  yet  consider  some  notice  of  it 
necessary;  such  a  belief  however  I  cannot  entertain,  without 
insulting  the  generous  testimonial  with  which  by  ninety-nine 
electors  of  the  people  I  have  been  honoured. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  term  “Military  Chieftain”  has  for 
some  time  past  been  a  cant  phrase  with  Mr  Clay  &  certain  of 
his  retainers;  but  the  vote  with  which  by  the  people  I  have  been 
honored,  is  enough  to  satisfy  me,  that  the  prejudice  by  them, 
sought  to  be  produced  availed  but  little.  This  sufficient  for 
me.  I  entertain  a  deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude  to  my  country, 
for  the  confidence  &  regard  she  has  manifested  towards  me, 
leaving  to  prejudiced  minds  whatever  they  can  make  of  the 
epithet  “  Military  Chieftain.  ” 

It  is  for  an  ingenuity  stronger  than  mine  to  concieve  what 
idea  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  term.  It  is  very  true 
that  early  in  life,  even  in  the  days  of  boyhood,  I  contributed 
my  mite  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  and  to  build  up  the 
fabrick  of  free  government;  and  when  lately  our  country  was 
involved  in  war,  having  the  commission  of  Major  Gen’l  of 
Militia  in  Tennessee,  I  made  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
western  citizens,  when  3000  of  them  went  with  me  to  the  field, 
to  support  her  Eagles.  If  this  can  constitute  me  a  “Military 
Chieftain”  I  am  one.  Aided  by  the  patriotism  of  the  western 
people,  and  an  indulgent  providence,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
protect  our  frontier  border  from  the  savages,  &  successfully 
to  defend  an  important  &  vulnerable  point  of  our  Union. 
Our  lives  were  risked,  privations  endured,  sacrifices  made,  if 
Mr.  Clay  pleases,  Martial  law  declared,  not  with  any  view  of 
personal  agrandisment,  but  for  the  preservation  of  all  and 
everything  that  was  valuable,  the  honor  safety  &  glory  of  our 
country.  Does  this  constitute  a  “Military  Chieftain”?  and 
are  all  our  brave  men  in  war,  who  go  forth  to  defend  their 
rights,  &  the  rights  of  their  country  to  be  termed  Military 
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Chieftains,  and  therefor  denounced?  if  so,  the  tendency  of 
such  a  doctrine  may  be,  to  arrest  the  ardor  of  usefull  and  brave 
men,  in  future  times  of  need  &  peril :  with  me  it  shall  make  no 
difference;  for  my  country  at  war  I  would  aid  assist  &  defend 
her  rights,  let  the  consequences  to  myself  be  what  they  might. 
I  have  as  you  very  well  know,  by  some  of  the  designing 
politicians  of  this  country,  been  charged  with  taking  bold  & 
high-handed  measures;  but  as  they  were  not  designed  for  any 
benefit  to  myself  I  should  under  similar  circumstances  not  re¬ 
frain  from  a  course  equally  bold;  that  man  who  in  time  of 
difficulty  &  danger  shall  halt  at  any  course,  necessary  to 
maintain  the  rights  &  privileges  and  independence  of  the 
country,  is  unsuited  to  authority;  and  if  these  opinions  & 
sentiments  shall  entitle  me  to  the  name  &  character  of  a 
Military  Chieftain  I  am  content  so  to  be  considered, 
satisfied  too  for  Mr.  Clay  if  he  chooses,  to  represent  to  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  West,  that  as  the  reason  why  in  his  opinon  I 
merit  ted  not  his  &  their  confidence. 

Mr.  Clay  never  yet  has  risked  himself  for  his  country, 
sacrificed  his  repose,  or  made  an  effort  to  repel  an  invading  foe; 
of  course  his  "conscience”  assured  him  that  it  was  altogether 
wrong  in  any  other  man  to  lead  his  countrymen  to  battle  & 
victory.  He  who  fights,  and  fights  successfully  must  according 
to  his  standard  be  held  up  as  a  "Military  Chieftain”:  even 
Washington  could  he  again  appear  among  us  might  be  so 
considered,  because  he  dared  to  be  a  virtuous  and  successfull 
soldier,  an  honest  statesman,  &  a  correct  man.  It  is  only  when 
overtaken  by  disaster  &  defeat,  that  any  man  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  safe  politician  &  correct  statesman. 

Defeat  might  to  be  sure  have  brought  with  it  one  benefit,  it 
might  have  enabled  me  to  escape  the  notice  and  animadversions 
of  Mr.  Clay  but  considering  that  by  an  opposite  result,  my 
country  has  been  somewhat  benefitted,  I  rather  prefer  it  even 
with  the  opprobrium  &  censure  which  he  seems  disposed  to 
extend.  To  him  thank  god  I  am  in  no  wise  responsible,  there 
is  a  purer  tribunal  to  which  in  preference  I  would  refer  my- 
self — to  the  Judgment  of  an  enlightened  patriotic  &  uncor¬ 
rupted  people— to  that  tribunal  I  would  rather  appeal  whence 
is  derived  whatever  reputation  either  he  or  I  are  possessed  of. 
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By  a  refference  there,  it  will  be  ascertained  that  I  did  not 
solicit  the  office  of  President,  it  was  the  frank  &  flattering  call 
of  the  freeman  of  this  country,  not  mine,  which  placed  my 
name  before  the  nation;  when  they  failed  in  their  colleges  to 
make  a  choice,  no  one  beheld  me  seeking  thro  art  or  manage¬ 
ment  to  entice  any  Representative  in  Congress  from  a  con¬ 
scientious  responsibility  to  his  own,  or  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents.  No  mid-night  taper  burnt  by  me;  no  secret  con¬ 
claves  were  held,  or  cabals  entered  into,  to  persuade  any  to  a 
violation  of  pledges  given,  or  of  instructions  received.  By  me 
no  plans  were  concerted  to  impair  the  pure  principles  of  our 
Republican  institutions,  or  to  frustrate  that  fundimental  one 
which  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  peoples  will;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  having  never  in  any  manner  either  before  the  people  or 
Congress  in  the  slightest  manner  interfered  with  the  question, 
my  conscience  stands  void  of  offence,  &  will  go  quietly  with  me, 
heedless  of  the  insinuations  of  any,  who  thro  management  may 
seek  an  influence,  not  sanctioned  by  merit. 

Demagogues  I  am  persuaded  have  in  times  past,  done  more 
injury  to  the  cause  of  freedom  &  the  rights  of  man,  than  ever 
did  a  “Military  Chieftain,”;  and  in  our  country,  at  least  in 
times  of  peace,  should  be  more  feared.  I  have  seen  something 
of  this  in  my  march  thro  life,  and  have  seen  some  men  too, 
making  the  boldest  professions  who  were  more  influenced  by 
selfish  views  &  considerations,  than  ever  they  were  by  any 
workings  of  an  honest  conscience. 

I  became  a  soldier  for  the  good  of  my  country:  difficulties 
met  me  at  every  step;  I  thank  god  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
surmount  them.  The  war  over  &  peace  restored  I  sought  to 
retire  again  to  my  farm,  &  to  private  life,  where  but  for  the  call 
made  by  my  country  to  the  Senate  I  should  have  contentedly 
remained.  I  never  yet  have  been  a  hanger  on  upon  office  & 
power,  or  was  willing  to  hold  any  post,  longer  than  I  could  be 
usefull  to  my  country,  not  myself,  and  I  trust  I  never  shall. 
If  this  makes  me  so,  I  am  a  “  Military  Chieftain.  ” 

I  had  intended  visitting  Philadelphia  and  hoped  probably  I 
again  might  have  seen  you  in  person  but  the  health  of  Mrs. 
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Jackson  may  prevent  me,  should  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  rest  assured  of  my  sincere  friendship  &  esteem. 

I  am  very  respectfully 

Yr  mo.  ob’dt.  servt. 

ANDREW  JACKSON 

Sam’l  Swartwout,  Esq’r 

- 1 - 

Hermitage  near  Nashville  T. 

May  16th  1825 

My  Dear  Sir 

Your  friendly  letters  of  the  2nd  &  5ult  reached  me  by  due 
course  of  mail,  and  would  have  been  replied  to  when  rec’d  had 
my  health  permitted. 

Owing  to  the  fatigue  I  underwent  on  my  Journey  home, 
brought  on  me  a  severe  affliction  that  confined  me  for  many 
days:  The  arival  of  Gen’l  Lafayette  aroused  me  from  my  bed 
to  hail  him  welcome,  which  retarded  my  recovery,  and  has 
prevented  me  until  now  from  replying  to  your  letters. 

I  had  seen  Mr  Clays  laboured  address  to  his  constituents 
before  your  letters  reached  me,  I  viewed  it  (as  it  is  generally 
viewed  here)  the  dying  struggle  of  a  political  gambler  who 
having  abandoned  his  political  principles,  &  the  expressed 
wishes  of  his  constituents,  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  self  agran- 
disement;  and  then  forsooth,  whiningly  asks  forgiveness  for  his 
corruption,  because  all  this  was  done  with  the  sole  view  of 
bringing  himself  into  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, — from 
whence,  by  “the  safe  precedents  established”  he  would  of  course 
step  into  the  Presidential  chair.  I  must  confess  there  is  more 
candour  in  this  precious  confession  than  good  common  sense. 
Your  view  of  the  subject  is  certainly  correct,  and  the  course 
pointed  out,  I  had  determined  to  adopt,  before  your  friendly 
letters  had  reached  me.  Still  Mr  Clay  had  left  himself  in  his 
address,  so  open  to  a  severe  scourging  that  it  has  been  with 
dificulty  I  could  withold  my  pen.  I  too  could  have  unfolded 
some  “voluntary  information  given,”  that  would  have  been 
usefull  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  corrupt  course  of  Mr 
Clays  friends  &  himself.  The  information  given,  first  to 
Major  Eaton,  then  to  Mr.  Kreamer,  by  a  Representative  from 
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Pennyslvania,  that  they  might  communicate  it  to  me,  and 
which,  on  their  refusal  to  be  the  organ,  he  personally  com¬ 
municated  to  me,  would  be  an  important  link  in  the  portrait 
of  the  corrupt  scenes  at  Washington,  of  which  Mr  Clay  has 
become  the  most  conspicuous  character.  I  think  with  you 
that  he  has  fallen  below  anything  but  contempt,  he  never  can 
rise  again  except  by  noticing  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  & 
his  friends,  can  cry  out  persecution.  Therefore  for  the  present 
I  have  determined  to  be  silent.  If  a  time  should  arise  when  I 
concieve  it  proper  for  me  to  speak,  I  will  endeavour  to  speak  to 
the  point,  and  with  that  energy  and  freedom,  that  the  subject 
may  require,  regardless  of  consequences,  when  you  will  find 
that  this  braggadocio  will  cower. 

I  have  with  pleasure  perused  the  letter  of  my  Revolutionary 
friend  Mr  Little;  he  breathes  the  sentiments  of  the  patriot  of 
76,  who  fought,  &  suffered  privations  to  obtain  the  blessings 
we  now  enjoy,  and  who  wishes  to  perpetuate  the  pure  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  Republican  institutions  to  our  latest  posterity.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  he  is  an  honest  man,  who  in  my  estimation, 
is  “the  noblest  work  of  god. ”  Should  you  see  him  present  me 
respectfully  to  him. 

Mrs  Jackson  health  is  perfectly  restored;  as  soon  as  we  got 
on  the  mountains,  the  healthfull  breezes  operated  as  a  specific, 
and  she  mended  by  the  hour,  she  is  now  in  good  health  and 
Joins  me  in  the  kindest  salutations  to  Mrs  Swartwout  and 
yourself. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  often.  Accept  the 
expressions  of  my  sincere  friendship  &  esteem. 

ANDREW  JACKSON 

Mr.  Sam’l  Swartwout. 

P.  S.  My  general  health  is  good,  my  affliction  arose  from 
fatigue  &  riding  on  horseback,  which  occasioned  an  inflamation 
in  the  rectum,  which  communicated  to  the  bladder,  &  affected 
the  prostrate  glands;  rest  has  removed  all  pain. 
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WILLIAM  McCULLOCH’S  ADDITIONS  TO 
THOMAS’S  HISTORY  OF  PRINTING 


Isaiah  Thomas  published  “The  History  of  Printing 
in  America”  in  1810,  in  two  volumes.  The  material 
for  this  work  he  gathered  partly  from  personal  inter¬ 
views  with  printers  and  memoranda  furnished  by 
them,  but  chiefly  from  his  own  memory,  extending 
over  a  period  of  half  a  century,  and  the  facts  obtained 
from  his  own  vast  collection  of  American  printed 
books,  pamphlets  and  newspapers.  Although  he 
must  have  received  various  written  communications 
from  other  members  of  the  craft,  there  is  no  such 
evidence  remaining  today;  the  Thomas  correspondence 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  profuse  as  it  is  for  the  period  of  1800-1810, 
contains  no  letters  designed  to  aid  him  in  his  history  of 
printing. 

Two  years  after  the  History  was  published,  William 
McCulloch,  one  of  the  leading  printers  of  Philadelphia, 
wrote  Thomas  a  letter,  dated  September  1,  1812, 
offering  a  few  additions  and  corrections.  This  was 
followed  two  years  later  by  a  communication  written 
at  various  times  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1814  and 
in  the  first  months  of  1815,  the  whole  contained  in  a 
manuscript  volume  of  296  pages,  and  headed  “Addi¬ 
tional  Memoranda  for  the  History  of  Printing  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  communicated  by  Wm.  McCulloch.”  Later 
came  four  additional  letters,  dated  February  22,  June 
5,  June  12  and  June  19,  1815. 

These  six  communications  are  herewith  printed,  as 
a  valued  addition  to  the  history  of  American  printing. 
They  concern  largely  the  single  Colony  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  and  often  the  facts  are  of  minor  importance  or 
somewhat  afield  from  the  subject,  but  much  that  is  of 
historical  interest  is  preserved  and  the  letters  furnish  a 
sprightly  picture  of  Philadelphia  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Thomas  himself,  in  a  prefatory  note  to  the 
“Additional  Memoranda”  has  written“The  History  was 
intended  to  go  no  further  back  than  the  Revolution. 
Many  articles  in  this  ms.  are  of  course  not  adapted  to 
the  work,  and  many  of  the  anecdotes,  &c.  are  more 
calculated  for  private  perusal  than  for  publication, 
and  were  written  principally  for  the  amusement  of  I. 
Thomas,  author  of  the  work  above  mentioned.  ” 

Some  of  the  material  in  these  communications  was 
used  or  abridged  by  Thomas  in  preparing  the  manu¬ 
script  of  a  second  edition  of  the  History,  never  pub¬ 
lished,  however,  during  his  lifetime.  When  the 
second  edition  was  finally  published  in  1874,  by  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  as  volumes  5  and  6  of  its  Trans¬ 
actions,  Thomas’s  additions  were  utilized,  but  merely 
as  part  of  the  narrative  and  not  specifically  credited  to 
McCulloch. 

In  this  printing  of  the  McCulloch  letters,  a  few 
footnotes  have  been  inserted  to  correct  or  enlarge  cer¬ 
tain  information,  and  in  a  few  cases  long  extracts  from 
printed  volumes  now  easily  accessible  have  been 
omitted;  otherwise  the  letters  have  been  printed  as 
written,  with  their  admitted  lack  of  orderliness,  and 
with  their  original  orthography  and  graphic  expression. 

C.  S.  B. 


Philadelphia, 
September  1,  1812 


Mr.  Thomas, 

Sir 

I  have  been  reading  your  History  of  Printing.  While  I 
confess  having  obtained  much  satisfaction  in  the  perusal,  I 
cannot  but  regret  its  deficiency  in  some  respects;  and  although 
it  is  an  excellent  performance,  and  as  complete,  perhaps,  as 
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your  first  range  of  materials  would  permit,  yet  it  would  be 
rendered  much  more  valuable,  if  a  few  of  the  craft  would 
transmit  you  such  additional  information  as  may  be  diffused 
through  different  individuals.  With  this  view,  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  send  you  a  few  sketches  of  facts  that  have  come 
within  my  observance,  as  well  as  such  remarks  on  your  work 
as  may  occur.  When  I  began  the  reading  of  your  book,  I  had 
no  idea  of  writing  you  a  critique,  or  would  have  been  more 
particular  in  noting  some  things  that  have  now  slipped  my 
recollection.  I  observe  no  order  in  this  communication,  but 
give  you  statements  as  they  occur  to  my  mind. 

You  mention  that  the  laws  of  Connecticut  were  revised,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  1715.  My  date  of  the  first  impression 
is  1672;  and  I  believe  it  correct,  but  know  not  the  printer’s 
name.  The  legislature  of  that  colony  caused  a  great  number 
of  copies  of  that  impression  of  the  laws  to  be  distributed  among 
the  people ;  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  citizens  of 
Connecticut  still  continue  to  dwell  on  legal  carps,  and  remain 
so  fond  of  the  law.1 

Some  data  respecting  early  printing  in  America  is  to  be 
found  in  Loskiel’s  Moravian  Mission  among  the  Indians. 
They  were  dates  of  execution,  and  my  memory  cannot  retain 
them.  The  copy  I  had  is  sold,  and  taken  to  the  westward. 
I  cannot  now  refer  to  it,  but  perhaps  you  have  a  copy. 

Conrad  Weisser,  of  whom  you  make  mention,  was  the  first 
promoter  of  missions  to  the  aboriginals  from  this  city.  He 
was  Indian  interpreter  to  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  magistrate  of  Philadelphia.  In  1735  he  was  deputed  to 
treat  with  the  Iroquois.  The  fatigues  of  a  wilderness  journey 
of  500  miles,  forcing  his  way  through  snows  and  mountains, 
and  rivers,  almost  broke  him  down.  Two  Indians,  whom  he 
happened  to  meet,  seeing  him  almost  overcome,  bade  him  to 
take  courage,  “for  that,”  said  they,  “which  a  man  suffers  in 
the  body  cleanseth  his  soul.”  These  words  made  such  an 
impression  upon  him,  that  he  wrote  to  Germany  for  agents  to 
christianize  these  thinking  Indians. 


■Thomas  notes  that  this  edition  of  the  “Connecticut  Laws,”  printed  at  Cambridge  in, 
1673,  had  been  noted  by  him  in  vol.  1,  p.  260.  In  all  references  to  volume  and  page 
numbers,  in  the  text  of  these  letters,  the  reference  is  to  Thomas’s  '  ‘History  of  Printing,” 
the  1810  edition. 
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Mr.  Wilcox,  who  erected  a  mill  on  Chester  creek,  20  miles 
southwest  of  Philadelphia,  about  the  year  1723,  was  the  first 
paper  maker  in  Pennsylvania.  He  arrived  in  America,  from 
England,  about  1712,  and  died  about  1732.  His  son,  Mark 
Wilcox,  present  judge  in  the  county,  and  now  a  very  aged  man, 
still  continues  to  make  paper  in  the  same  old  mill.  He 
manufactures  almost  all  the  bank  paper  used  in  the  middle 
states.2 

Mr.  Rittenhouse,  brother  to  the  philosopher,  erected  the 
second  mill  in  Pennsylvania,  (some  short  time  after  the 
Wilcox)  near  Germantown.  That  building  is  now  a  grist 
mill. 

Frederick  Bicking  erected  the  third  mill  of  this  state,  on 
Mill  Creek,  8  miles  north  of  Phil.  He  died  in  1811.  (He  had 
two  sons  paper  makers.  Frederic  employs  his  father’s  mill. 
Joseph  is  on  Brandywine.) 

The  paper  makers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  formed 
themselves  into  a  Society  in  1810.  The  number  of  paper 
mills  in  these  two  states,  according  to  a  return  made  in  1812,  is 
76.  The  number  of  vats  in  operation  93. 

By  the  census  return  of  manufactories  to  the  general 
government  in  1811,  it  appears  there  were  190  mills  in  the 
U.  States. 

You  make  no  mention  of  the  very  ingenious  Justus  Fox,  a 
type  founder  for  many  years  in  Germantown.  The  types  of 
his  casting  were  a  shaving  higher  than  the  standard,  but  of 
excellent  wear.  He  died  about  1790 

Sower,  of  Germantown,  was  a  passive  Menonist.  When 
plundered,  during  the  war,  he  would  make  no  resistance,  nor 
would  he  embrace  any  opportunity  that  presented,  of  rescuing 
his  property.  “Let  him  that  taketh  my  cloak  have  my  coat 
also,”  was  his  maxim.  He  (as  well  as  all  his  posterity  and 
relatives  to  this  day)  seemed  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
vindictiveness  of  British  vengeance,  and  magnify  too  much 
her  power.  However,  he  was  an  honest  upright  man  in 
business,  and  a  useful  member  of  the  community.  All  his 


'McCulloch’s  notes  on  early  paper-makers  were  much  enlarged  and  corrected  in  his 
next  letter. 
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transactions  were  conducted  with  the  usual  gravity  and 
decorum  of  a  German.  A  printer  of  South  Carolina  once  sent 
to  Mr.  R.  Hodge  (now  or  lately  of  New  York)  then  working  at 
Mr.  Bailey’s,  desiring  he  would  procure  and  forward,  with  all 
despatch,  a  fount  of  types.  Hodge  posted  off  to  Germantown, 
and  handing  the  order  to  Sower,  requested  the  types  might  be 
expedited,  because  his  friend  was  in  a  hurry  for  them.  “  Ah! ” 
replied  Sower,  “but  I’se  never  in  a  hurry.”  His  brother, 
Samuel  Sower,  established  a  type  foundery  in  Baltimore  in 
1808.  S.  Sower  is  a  very  ingenious  mechanist.  He  has 
constructed  a  beautiful  miniature  watch,  which  he  has  en¬ 
closed  in  the  head  of  his  walking  stick.  He  has  cast  Italic 
characters  for  his  Diamond  type  bible,  an  improvement  never 
attempted  by  European  type  founders,  and  thought  by  them 
to  be  impracticable.  His  nephew,  Brooke  W.  Sower,  is  a 
printer  in  Baltimore.  He  used  to  work  with  me.  He  is  a 
correct  performer,  but  nice  almost  to  prudery. 

You  relate,  in  one  place,  that  there  are  400  Printing  Offices 
in  America,  and  in  another  of  there  being  350  Newspaper 
establishments.  Is  there  not  some  clashing  in  this  statement? 

In  July,  1803,  I  made  out  a  list  of  all  the  Printing  houses  in 
Philadelphia.  There  were  45  offices  keeping  89  presses.  Of 
these  printers,  15  were  also  booksellers.  That  statement  is 
still  very  near  the  fact. 

You  mention  L’Hemisphere  as  a  paper  published  in  this 
city.3  It  did  not  deserve  a  literary  notice.  It  was  a  poor 
catchpenny  production.  It  began  in  deception,  and  closed  its 
ephemeral  career  in  fraud.  Its  editor,  J.  J.  Negrin,  was  a 
mere  adventurer.  From  St.  Domingo  and  Charleston,  he 
removed  to  New  York,  and  there  printed  L’Oracle.  Failing 
there,  he  commenced  L’Hemisphere  in  Phil.  He  married  a 
Creole,  and  went  to  the  islands  on  business  last  spring,  where 
he  died. 

For  similar  reasons,  no  regard  should  be  evinced  for  the 
“Spirit  of  the  Press,”  by  Folwell;  or  the  Tickler,  by  Helmbold. 
They  are  vehicles  of  gross  personal  slander,  and  their  editors 
are  the  disgrace  of  civilization. 


3This  was  a  magazine,  published  in  French,  established  by  Negrin  in  October  1809, 
and  continued  for  about  two  years. 
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John  Young  does  not  merit  a  place  among  the  roll  of  book¬ 
sellers.  His  speculation  was  an  unsuccessful  one,  and  con¬ 
tinued  but  a  month  or  two.  It  should  rather  have  been 
James  Young,  the  brother,  who  continued  a  bookseller,  at 
another  period,  one  whole  year.  John  died  in  Baltimore, 
last  winter,  age  74.  James  now  resides  at  Germantown.  He 
is  about  64,  is  all  but  a  vagrant,  and  has  neither  character  nor 
credit. 

Joseph  Crukshank,  you  should  have  said,  not  James. 
James  was  the  son,  and  for  some  while  a  partner.  The  old 
man  had  given  up  the  store  to  his  son,  but  he  turned  out 
profligate,  and  from  drunkenness  and  debauchery  died.  I 
know  not  of  any  compliment  better  bestowed  than  that 
intended  for  Joseph,  who  is  eminently  "honest  in  his  dealings, 
punctual  in  his  payments,  and  amiable  in  his  manners.” 

D.  Humphreys,  the  correct  proof  reader.  Respected  till 
death,  he  departed  this  life  the  12th  of  last  June. 

I  believe  you  make  no  mention  of  the  Literary  Reporter, 
for  some  time  published  in  Phil.  It  commenced  in  1803,  and 
continued,  under  various  periods  of  emission,  to  be  published 
4  or  5  years.4  It  was  issued  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Phil. 
Company  of  Booksellers,  and  contained  the  Catalogues  of 
Books  on  sale,  and  those  in  contemplation  to  be  printed. 

Should  not  some  notice  have  been  taken  of  the  Literary 
Fair,  suggested  by  that  indefatigable  and  meritorious  book¬ 
seller,  Mathew  Carey,  in  imitation  of  the  Leipsic  Book  Fair? 

Miller,  whom  you  mention  as  living  in  Race  Street,  had  one 
trait  in  in  his  disposition  that  might  have  been  recorded.  He 
was  an  unrivalled  pedestrian.  Being  a  Moravian,  he  would 
frequently  walk  out  to  their  settlement  at  Bethlehem,  53  miles 
from  this  city  and  back  again.  He  kept  no  horse,  nor  ever 
hired  one.  In  this  respect  he  was  something  similar  to  Thomas 
Dobson,  a  bookseller  at  present  of  this  city,  who  has  boasted 
that  he  kept  neither  horse,  cow,  cat,  nor  dog.  But  Dobson, 
although  he  has  no  animal  to  convey  him,  is  not  as  fond  of  am¬ 
bulation  as  Miller  was;  and  although  he  is  an  active  hale  man, 

r 'The  Library,  or  Philadelphia  Literary  Reporter”  was  started  Feb.  25,  1S04,  although 
the  latest  issue  now  to  be  found  is  that  of  June  22,  1805.  The  "Philadelphia  Literary 
Reporter”  was  published  as  a  monthly  in  1809. 
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continually  puffing  about  in  business,  yet  he  has  never  felt  an 
inducement  to  walk  out  to  view  that  great  curiosity  of  art, 
the  Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridge. 

Steiner,  the  German  printer  you  mention,  became  a  drunken 
sot,  and  as  such  died. 

Anthony  Armbruster  had  imbibed  a  notion  very  generally 
entertained  by  people  some  years  since,  that  Blackbeard,  and 
other  pirates,  had  buried  money  and  other  treasures  in  the 
earth  near  this  city.  Armbruster  consumed  many  days  in 
endeavouring  to  recover  these  riches,  but  all  his  labour  and 
digging  were  fruitless. 

I  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  James  Adams,  printer,  Wilming¬ 
ton.  He  had  hired  a  man  to  pull  the  press,  while  an  appren¬ 
tice  was  employed  to  beat  the  form.  The  man  had  engaged 
at  a  shilling  a  token.  The  boy  was  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of 
a  day,  called  by  the  mistress  for  culinary  and  house  purposes, 
wherby  the  man  was  much  injured.  Finding  his  bill,  each 
week,  to  fall  short  of  a  maintenance,  he  fell  upon  a  plan  to  aug¬ 
ment  his  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfil  his  engagement. 
When  the  boy  was  called  away,  he  would  still  proceed  and  pull 
the  sheets  as  usual,  leaving  sufficient  time  between  each  for  the 
form  to  be  inked.  Adams,  on  inspecting  the  heap,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  so  many  faint  impressed  copies,  asked  the  meaning. 
“  I  suppose  the  boy  has  not  beat  them,  ”  replied  the  man;  “  and 
I  am  sure  I  leave  him  time  enough,  and  have  also  performed  my 
duty  in  puffing.”  Adams  was  diverted  with  the  humour  of 
the  man,  and  ordered  the  boy  to  be  no  more  called  from  the 
press. 

Of  all  the  Bradfords,  the  greatest  genius  was  a  brother  of 
Thomas  the  elder,  and  great  grandson  of  the  first  printer.  He 
was  a  very  able  lawyer,  and  a  great  orator.  He  was  at  one 
time  attorney  general,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  this 
state.  A  newly  erected  county  in  Penn,  has  been  called  Brad¬ 
ford,  in  honour  of  his  worth. 

The  first  press  in  Pittsburg  was  established  by  H.  H. 
Brackenridge,  now  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  about  the  year  1781.  A  narrative,  worth  reading,  of 
his  success,  may  be  seen  in  his  “Gazette  Publications.” 

Hugh  Game:  A  journeyman  once  applied  to  this  industri- 
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ous,  money  making  printer  for  a  berth  as  foreman  of  his  office, 
telling  him  he  understood  he  had  been  inquiring  for  such  a 
person.  “A  foreman!”  exclaimed  Game:  “what  is  a  fore¬ 
man?  he  who  first  stalks  out  of  the  office  to  dinner?”  The 
man  was  abashed  at  this  unexpected,  though  applicable 
reproof,  and  walked  off. 

You  are  much  mistaken  in  your  history  of  Robert  Aitken. 
His  imprisonment  did  not  arise  from  his  attachment  to  the 
American  cause,  although  the  time  of  the  durance  might 
favour  the  presumption.  He  took  no  active  part.  “  I  am  na 
a  fechting  mon,  ”  was,  in  his  own  dialect,  a  common  expression 
with  him.  Duncan,  a  printer  and  bookseller  of  Glasgow,  had 
sent  over  a  power  of  attorney  to  compel  Aitken  to  liquidate  the 
debt  he  owed  Duncan  for  books  and  stationery  Aitken  brought 
over  to  America  on  commission.  The  revolution  broke  out 
just  after  the  power  arrived,  and  prevented  a  legal  process  in 
British  form.  When  the  English  obtained  possession  of  Phil, 
and  the  royal  government  was  restored,  the  suit  was  prosecuted 
and  Aitken  cast  into  prison  for  the  debt.  That  only  was 
the  cause  of  the  confinement  which  you  represent  him  to  be 
suffering  for  attachment  to  his  adopted  county.  He  was  not 
at  all  times  the  most  cunning  man  for  his  own  interests,  nor 
did  he  at  all  times  evince  the  most  amiable  manners.  He 
published  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  for  which  he  was  favoured 
with  the  approbation  of  congress.  Bibles  were  at  that  period 
much  in  demand,  and  he  could  have  disposed  of  the  whole 
edition,  at  an  excellent  profit,  in  a  short  time.  But  he  kept 
them  up,  for  a  great  while,  at  17/6,  or  half  a  guinea,  and  at 
length  was  glad  to  sell  them  for  4/6  each,  and  the  major  part 
of  the  impression  was  sold  for  that  low  price.  Books  began  to 
be  plenty,  and  a  communication  with  Europe  was  opened. 
Wm.  Poyntell  (since  an  opulent  citizen,  now  dead)  offered  him, 
at  one  time,  10/  a  piece,  and  promised  to  take  the  whole  stock; 
but  Aitken,  through  a  blind  fatality,  refused  the  proffer. 
Aitken  lost  vast  sums  of  money  by  the  continental  currency, 
hoarding  it  up  to  the  last,  having  embraced  the  notion  that  it 
would  be  redeemed  at  its  nominal  value.  His  son,  whom  you 
also  mention,  is  an  idle  tippler,  and  little  better  than  a  vagrant. 
His  father  cut  him  off  with  a  six  pence.  Nor  yet  did  Aitken, 
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on  his  death,  leave  a  handsome  property  behind  him  as  you 
narrate.  He  died  in  debt.  He  sold  his  house  in  Market 
Street  to  expunge  a  part  of  that  debt.  His  daughter  Jane  was 
suffered  to  take  the  stock,  on  compromising  to  satisfy  her 
father’s  creditors.  She  has  since  paid  off  those  debts,  has 
accumulated  some  property  of  her  own,  and  acquired  many 
friends  who  assist  her.  She  is  praiseworthy  and  attentive.  I 
lately  saw  “Aitken’s  American  General  Register,  for  1773, 
printed  by  Joseph  Crukshank,  opposite  the  London  Coffee 
house.”  It  was  a  useful  design,  had  a  list  of  the  officers  of 
each  colony,  beginning  with  Pennsylvania,  and  extending 
eastward ;  thence  returning  to  Delaware,  and  stretching  south¬ 
ward.  It  was  published  but  one  year;  prevented,  I  suppose, 
by  the  revolution. 

Robert  Bell  was  extremely  droll.  He  served  his  time  at 
Berwick,  upon  Tweed,  and  was,  during  his  apprenticeship,  so 
very  religious,  and  had  the  men  and  boys  of  the  office  so  often 
convened  for  prayers,  that  his  devotional  exercise  were  down¬ 
right  intrusions.  His  printing  office,  in  this  city,  was  the  next 
house  north  to  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Third  Street.  He 
afterwards  hired  the  house  next  south  of  the  church  as  a 
dwelling  for  his  family.  But,  although  he  lived  some  years  on 
both  sides  the  meeting  house,  he  never  went  in,  verifying  the 
saying,  “the  nearer  the  church,  the  farther  from  heaven.” 
He  used  to  say  he  had  religion  enough  in  his  youth  to  last  him 
all  his  life  time. 

In  the  Chaplet  of  Comus,  p.  96,  published  by  Munroe  & 
Francis,  Boston,  1811,  you  will  find  an  anecdote  relative  to 
Mr.  Holt,  printer,  New  York. 

Goddard,  whom  you  also  mention,  was  truly  facetious.  He 
was  the  soul  of  conviviality,  at  a  dinner  of  friends,  and  had  a 
fund  of  laughable  entertainment.  I  have  heard  of  some  of  his 
jokes,  but  they  would  scarcely  be  thought  modest  in  print. 
He  was  a  poet. 

I  recollect,  when  a  boy,  of  seeing  a  Caution,  displayed  in 
large  letter,  suspended  in  some  printing  offices.  It  was 
ascribed,  and  with  some  plausibility  of  fact,  to  Dr.  Franklin. 
It  deserves  a  place  in  the  History  of  Printing: 
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“All  you  that  come  this  curious  Art  to  see, 

To  handle  anything  must  cautious  be, 

Lest,  by  a  slight  touch,  ere  you  are  aware, 

That  mischief  may  be  done  you  can’t  repair: 

Lo!  this  advice  we  give  to  ev’ry  stranger, 

Look,  on  and  welcome;  but  to  touch  there’s  danger.” 

With  Mr.  Bailey  I  am  well  acquainted.  But  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  not  it  in  my  power  to  fill  up  some  chasms  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Printing  History,  as  was  expected,  by  information 
received  from  him.  I  called  several  times  on  him,  but  never 
met  with  him.  He  is  a  very  aged  man,  has  often  the  vertigo, 
and  is  not  always  to  be  seen.  He  was  bred  a  carpenter,  in 
Lancaster  county.  He  obtained  some  knowledge  of  printing 
in  a  country  town,  and  came  to  this  city  (I  think)  in  1778. 
He  printed  the  United  States  Magazine,  edited  by  H.  H. 
Brackenridge.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  and  some 
years  after  its  close,  he  published  a  paper  called  the  Freeman’s 
Journal.  He  is  a  very  ingenious  mechanist,  and  was  a 
successful  caster  of  types.  All  the  Bourgeois  letter  in  the 
standing  edition  of  his  Testament  were  cast  by  himself.  He 
cut  and  engraved  many  ornaments,  and  the  cuts  for  a  great 
variety  of  children’s  books.  He  bought  the  house  in  which  he 
resided  many  years  (Yorick’s  head,  116  Market  Street)  for 
4000  dollars,  continental  money,  of  Schenckle,  a  skin  dresser,  a 
short  time  before  that  currency  sunk.  Schenckle  imagined 
the  money  would  be  redeemed,  and  thought  he  had  made  a 
good  bargain.  Mr.  Bailey  was  not  fortunate  in  his  two  eldest 
sons,  Robert  and  James.  Both  became  ordinary.  Robert 
died  in  1807.  His  widow,  Lydia  R.  Bailey,  has  since  that 
carried  on  the  printing  business  with  success  and  reputation. 
Mr.  Bailey  removed  to  his  patrimony  farm  in  1802,  and 
returned  to  this  city  in  1809,  where  he  intended  to  establish 
his  son  Andrew  in  the  type  foundry.  Some  founts  have  been 
cast,  but  the  promise  is  not  great.  Jacob,  a  brother  to 
Francis,  died,  about  1800,  in  Lancaster,  where  he  carried  on 
printing  many  years.  Mr.  Bailey  frequently  indulges  his  old 
bones  with  the  luxury  of  a  warm  bath,  in  the  same  large  copper 
tub  that  Dr.  Franklin  passed  many  of  his  latter  hours,  some¬ 
times  reading,  sometimes  sleeping. 
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Mr.  Thomas, 

If  any  of  these  hints  afford  you  information,  I  shall  be 
satisfied.  You  are  welcome  to  use  them.  All  my  object 
is  to  contribute  my  mite  in  gathering  facts  for  a  complete 
History  of  Printing.  Indeed  I  had  been  something  in  that 
way.  It  had  long  been  a  favourite  project  of  mine  to  publish 
an  American  Printer’s  Grammar,  and  had  collected  materials 
in  part,  but  know  not  whether  the  plan  will  ever  be  pursued. 

Several  of  the  facts  related  may  appear  too  personal.  It  is 
painful  to  record  the  progress  of  vice,  or  depicture  the  visage  of 
debauchery  yet,  although  it  is  the  part  of  an  historian  to 
narrate  circumstances  as  they  really  exist,  he  may,  by  knowing 
the  reality  of  the  case,  deviate  at  least  so  far  as  to  describe 
things  moderately;  and  not,  if  they  should  be  cast  in  the 
shade,  tinge  them  with  light;  if  a  man  is  a  sinner,  call  him  not  a 
saint.  All  the  use  such  representations  will  be  to  you,  after 
informing  yourself,  for  private  satisfaction,  is  to  expunge  or 
recolour  what  they  may  throw  light  upon. 

Printers!  alas!  how  much  better  should  they  be  disposed. 
They  have  additional  means  of  information,  strong  incentives 
to  decorum.  But  how  many  are  enamoured  with  the  inebria¬ 
ting  draft! 

I  have  heard  of  a  large  printing  establishment  in  London, 
which  employed  50  hands,  who  had  but  one  coat  among  them 
all.  They  had  not  much  occasion  to  go  abroad,  as  a  devil, 
purposely  engaged,  was  busily  employed  in  running  their 
errands,  bringing  them  ale,  bread,  etc.  They  slept  on  the 
stands.  The  proprietor  found  it  his  interest  to  have  this  man 
to  wait  on  them.  When  any  had  occasion  to  go  abroad,  he 
put  on  the  coat,  and  when  he  returned  he  hung  it  up  again  at 
the  door. 

A  pressman  (in  Hall  and  Sellers  office,  Phil.)  was  once 
laying  a  form  on  press,  and  putting  too  much  strength  to  the 
shove,  threw  it  over  the  coffin.  As  he  knew  he  would  be 
obliged  to  replace  damages,  and  pay  the  composition,  he  be¬ 
came  fretful,  took  his  hat  and  coat  and  sauntered  off  to  the 
tavern,  to  drown  his  misfortune  in  a  grog.  The  compositors, 
after  his  departure,  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the 
accident  and  found  the  form  safely  lodged,  unhurt,  in  a  bag  of 
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papers  which  the  pressman  had  been  accustomed  to  preserve 
for  sale. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  esteem  and  good  will,  your 
friend 

Wm.  McCulloch. 


ADDITIONAL  MEMORANDA  FOR  THE 
HISTORY  OF  PRINTING 

BY 

Isaiah  Thomas 

COMMUNICATED  BY  Wm.  McCuLLOCH 

Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Thomas, 

Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  8th  of  December  1812,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  my  communication  of  the  1st  of  September  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  duly  received.  I  then  thought  it  not  improbable 
but  that  I  would  peruse  your  work  again,  with  the  intent  of 
sending  you  the  result  of  any  remarks  that  might  occur,  as 
well  as  such  additional  facts  as  should  come  within  my 
observation. 

All  the  following  information  was  collected  by  piecemeal. 
Hence,  you  may  well  suppose,  situated  as  I  am  amidst  a 
business,  which,  of  all  other  avocations,  requires  the  undeviat¬ 
ing  bend  of  the  mind  and  memory,  that  I  cannot  be  very 
methodical  in  my  arrangements.  This  will  be  a  useful  com¬ 
munication  for  you,  but  you  will  have  some  trouble  to  gather 
and  digest,  under  their  respective  heads,  the  statements 
furnished. 

Indeed,  were  it  not  that  the  perusal  of  your  History,  along 
with  other  books,  was  necessary  in  the  compilation  of  some 
works  for  which  I  am  preparing  the  materials,  I  suppose  you 
would  not  have  heard  from  me;  and  from  this  fact  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  the  reason,  in  part,  why  you  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  expected  information  which  you  requested  of  others. 
But  independent  of  the  editorial  advantage  I  derive  from  such 
like  historical  works,  I  receive  a  personal  and  intrinsic  pleasure 
from  their  perusal.  That  study,  that  reading,  is  my  element. 
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One  of  the  works  I  am  compiling  is  “an  American  Chronol¬ 
ogy;  °r  summary  of  events  relative  to  the  new  world,  from  its 
discovery  to  the  present  time.  ”  I  have  been  culling  a  number 
of  dates  and  events  from  your  volume  without  your  permission, 
but  with  the  intention  of  repaying  by  giving  you  from  my 
collection  such  dates  and  events  as  you  have  not,  and  will 
bear  upon  the  nature  of  your  design.  I  do  not  know  when  the 
Chronology  will  be  printed,  but  intend  its  publication  at  some 
future  day. 

Another  work  that  I  have  had  in  hand  for  some  time  past 
is  “the  American  Anecdotist.”  This  also  will  be  arranged 
according  to  the  times  of  transaction,  and  will  contain  anec¬ 
dotes,  bon  mots,  and  their  tribe,  as  well  as  the  brilliant  feats  of 
our  warriors  and  the  eminent  laconisms  of  our  statesmen. 
The  whole  book  will  be  solely  American.  This  is  ready,  but 
the  publication  will  be  deferred  to  a  distant  day. 

I  mention  these  books  in  embryo  to  explain  the  reason  why 
I  may  appear  to  be  attentive  to  dates  and  other  trivial  circum¬ 
stances. 

In  one  particular  of  my  last  I  was  wrong.  In  mentioning 
Sower  of  Germantown,  I  told  you  a  printer  had  sent  to  him  for 
some  types,  about  the  year  1789,  in  a  great  hurry,  but  that 
Sower  was  never  the  whit  the  quicker  for  all  the  hurrying. 
Now  this  story  relates  to  Fox  and  not  Sower.  The  latter  was 
not  at  that  time  a  type  founder:  Fox  was.  Sower  did  not 
then  reside  at  Germantown :  Fox  did.  Sower  was  then  dead. 
How  I  incorporated  this  characteristic  in  the  description  of 
Sower  I  know  not.  I  have  related  it,  and  heard  it  related,  as  a 
bye-word  of  Fox,  for  many  and  many  a  time,  and  committed  a 
great  mistake  in  putting  it  in  the  place  I  did.  It  was  Justus 
Fox  who  was  never  in  a  hurry. 

The  “Caution”  as  formerly  (about  1760)  exhibited  in  some 
printing  offices  in  Scotland,  had  these  lines: 

With  Argus’  eyes  behold  this  art  most  rare; 

But  with  Briareus’  hands  to  touch  beware. 

which  were  probably  in  lieu  of 

Lo!  this  advice  we  give  to  every  stranger, 

Look  on,  and  welcome,  but  to  touch  there’s  danger. 
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When  I  told  you  that  the  press  in  Pittsburg  was  established 
by  Brackenridge,  I  meant  it  was  through  his  influence  and 
encouragement,  both  pecuniary  and  literary.  John  Scull  was 
the  printer.  It  was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1783  or  84, 
and  called  the  Pittsburg  Gazette5.  The  size  was  demy  folio. 
It  is  still  continued  by  him. 

True.  You  do  not  mention  John  Young.  The  copy  I  had 
then  been  examining  was  a  borrowed  one,  and  it  was  returned 
before  that  letter  was  written.  I  have  since  purchased  one. 
James  was  a  speculator:  he  was  everything  by  starts,  and 
nothing  long.  James  did  not  continue  his  store  (p.  449,  vol.  2) 
more  than  6  or  9  months.  He  was  too  fond  of  company.  But 
James  inherited  that  store  by  marriage  only.  Miss  Ann 
Smith,  a  girl  whom  James  had  been  sparking  for  some  time 
before,  but  whom  his  parents  had  prohibited  him  from  marry¬ 
ing,  had  that  year  returned  to  Philadelphia  from  a  voyage  to 
London,  with  a  handsome  assortment  of  books,  and  set  up  a 
bookstore.  James  soon  found  her  out  and  married  her. 
The  store  then  went  to  the  dogs.  Hence  Ann  Smith,  and  not 
James  Young,  should  properly  be  reckoned  the  proprietor  of 
that  book  store.  If  this  bookstore  adjoined  the  London  coffee 
house  on  the  Front  Street  side,  it  might  have  been  the  same 
place  or  next  door  to  which  Woodhouse  removed  in  1782. 

I  mentioned  in  my  other  communication  that  the  Tickler6 
was  a  filthy  vehicle  of  abuse.  You  have  perhaps  been 
apprised,  since  that,  by  the  public  papers,  that  the  vending  of 
it  has  been  prohibited  in  the  City  of  New  York.  I  believe  it  is 
now  defunct.  Twice  or  thrice  did  the  editor  fail,  and  wrong 
his  creditors.  The  name  of  the  editor  should  be  HeZmbold, 
and  not  Hembold.  The  size  was  a  demy  folio. 

Richard  Folwell,  the  Spirit  of  the  Press7  editor,  died  in  the 
Pennsylvania  hospital  on  the  15th  of  May  1814.  A  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  opened  at  the  Merchant’s  Coffee  House  to  give  him  a 
decent  funeral,  and  about  80  dollars  subscribed.  His  body 


s“The  Pittsburgh  Gazette”  was  established  July  29,  1786  (see  R.  G.  Thwaites  in 
A.A.S.  Proceedings,  April  1909). 

8“The  Tickler”  was  a  small  weekly  newspaper  published  at  Philadelphia  from  1807  to 
1813. 

7”The  Spirit  of  the  Press”  was  published  at  Philadelphia  from  1805  to  1808. 
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was  removed  to  the  house  of  his  sisters,  in  Dock  Street,  and 
thence  enterred.  His  Spirit  of  the  Press  appeared  but  seldom 
for  some  time  before  his  spirit  of  existence  departed  from  his 
body,  and  that  was  accelerated  by  spirits  ardent.  He  at  last 
hawked  his  paper  about  the  streets  himself,  and  gathered  a 
scanty  pittance.  How  the  gold  became  dim!  how  was  the  fine 
gold  become  changed!  Richard  Folwell  was  a  man  of  sense, 
of  some  ability,  and  at  one  time,  for  fortune  and  for  fame,  bid 
fairer  than  his  compeers,  (p.  514,  vol  2.)  The  solicitor  of 
money  among  the  booksellers  for  Folwell’s  funeral  was 
Robert  Rawle,  an  excentric  character,  and  a  quondam  book¬ 
seller  of  Philadelphia. 

P.  86  and  348,  vol.  2.  Francis  Bailey  was  bred  a  carpenter 
(I  duplicate  some  of  my  former  statements,  for  the  sake  of 
connection  with  additional  information)  and  obtained  some 
smattering  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  printing  at  Ephrata,  in 
Lancaster  County.  I  do  not  positively  deny,  for  I  have  not 
correct  information,  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he  ever 
published  a  newspaper  at  Lancaster.8  I  never  heard  of  it  till  I 
saw  your  book,  and  cannot  trace  any  traditions  respecting  it. 
He  possessed  an  office  at  Lancaster  two  or  three  years,  with 
which  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of  1778,  and  the 
following  year,  1779,  commenced  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  and 
not,  as  you  have  it,  after  the  peace.  The  types  of  his  office 
at  this  period  were  mostly  of  the  German  casting,  and  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  standard.  He  procured  these  types,  it  is 
supposed,  at  Ephrata,  or  perhaps  at  Lancaster,  perhaps  of 
Bey.  It  was  a  difficult  and  nice  job  to  adjust  lines  in  titles 
and  jobs  with  these  types,  commixed  with  others  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  height.  But  the  type  he  commenced  his  newspaper  with 
was  cast,  I  am  told,  by  Jacob  Bey,  at  Germantown.  After  the 
war,  Bailey  imported  a  new  and  handsome  set  of  types.  The 
United  States  Magazine,  which  Bailey  published  in  1779,  was 
continued  to  the  9th  number  only.  It  was  edited  by  H.  H. 
Brackenridge.  In  religion,  Bailey  attached  himself  to  the 
Swedenburg  sect.  Bailey  continued  in  Philadelphia  till  the 


8Bailey  published  “Das  Pennsylvanische  Zeitungs-Blat”  at  Lancaster  from  Feb.  4  to 
June  24,  1778.  He  began  printing  in  Philadelphia  in  1779,  and  established  "The  Free¬ 
man’s  Journal,”  April  25,  1781. 
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legislature  removed  their  sittings  to  Lancaster,  in  1799,  when, 
as  he  had  a  share  of  the  public  work,  he  removed  with  part  of 
his  office  to  that  place,  and  left  his  son  Robert  in  the  city 
with  the  residue.  Robert  did  not  continue  long  in  the  office  at 
Philadelphia.  The  public  work,  after  some  time,  passing  into 
other  hands,  Bailey  quitted  Lancaster,  and  retired  to  his  farm 
in  Octorara  township,  14  miles  east  from  Lancaster,  where  he 
continued  some  little  printing  with  the  Testament  and  other 
things.  From  thence  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  his 
family  about  the  year  1810.  Part  of  the  moulds  and  material 
of  his  type  foundry  are  of  his  own  construction.  The  Bour¬ 
geois  testament,  of  which  he  cast  the  types,  is  now  the  property 
of  Mathew  Carey.  Bailey  has  been  a  first  rate  mechanical 
genius.  It  is  mentioning  the  least  of  his  feats  to  say  he  can 
dispart  clocks  and  watches,  and  detect  the  cause  of  their 
aberration  with  the  acuteness  of  a  person  regularly  held  at  the 
horologe.  No.  10  of  the  accompanying  bagatelle9  is  the 
mutilated  remains  of  one  of  his  specimens  procured  when  I  was 
a  small  boy. 

Among  others  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  the  traditional 
histories  I  furnish  is  my  father,  John  McCulloch.  He  arrived 
in  America  from  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  1774.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  Glasgow,  to  John  Bryce,  and  being  a 
thoroughbred  printer,  was  gladly  employed  at  different  times, 
by  Aitken,  Bell  and  Bailey.  Aitken  and  Bailey,  and  especially 
the  latter,  were  particularly  pleased  to  have  such  a  correct 
foreman  for  their  office. 

P.  77,  vol.  2.  Since  I  wrote  you  before,  Jane  Aitken  failed. 
Her  types,  and  everything  else  were  seized,  or  clandestinely 
conveyanced;  but  either  through  the  assistance  of  friends,  or 
by  evasion  in  assignment,  her  implements  of  trade  were 
restored,  &  she  still  continued  the  business.  Since  which  she 
failed  again,  and  sponged  her  debts  in  Norristown  jail,  20 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  But  she  now  prosecutes  her  business 
once  more.  I  mention  these  things  to  show  you  how  much  you 
are  mistaken  in  your  account  of  Aitken.  His  daughter  had 


•McCulloch  sent  Thomas  a  collection  of  27  specimens  of  early  Pennsylvania  printing. 
No.  10,  however,  has  not  been  identified  as  being  in  the  library  of  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society. 
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assumed  his  debts.  The  true  statement  was  furnished  you  in 
my  other  letter. 

Bradford  (p.  49,  vol.  2)  is  mentioned  as  a  bookseller,  but  you 
should  also  have  enrolled  him  among  others  mentioned  in 
p.  448. 

Robert  Aitken  (p.  448,  vol.  2)  continued  his  bookstore  and 
printing  office  in  Front  Street  till  1779  or  80,  when  he  removed 
to  Market  Street  (now  No.  22)  near  Front,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  Aitken  kept  the  largest  and  most  valuable  book¬ 
store  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  book  he  printed 
was  Buchan’s  Domestic  Medicine:  the  second,  Alexanders’ 
(or  some  such  name)  History  of  Women  in  1  vol.  12  mo.10 
Aitken  was  a  binder  by  trade,  and  a  most  excellent  workman. 
There  was  no  better  finished  binding  ever  done  than  some  of 
the  books  executed  in  his  shop. 

P.  448,  vol.  2.  Among  others  who  kept  books  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  -  Taggert.  In  1768,  before  the  arrival  of 

Aitken,  Taggert  was  the  most  extensive  bookseller  in  the  city. 
After  Aitken’s  large  assortment  arrived,  Taggert  discontinued 
the  importation  of  books,  and  attended  solely  to  the  dry-goods 
part  of  his  business. 

P.  448,  vol.  2.  John  Sparhawk  had  chalked  out  a  new  line 
of  bookselling  for  himself,  when  a  competition  of  venders 
sprung  up.  He  kept  old  and  scarce  books  only,  such  as  were 
not  elsewhere  in  the  market,  and  sold  them  at  high  prices.  He 
first  lived  in  Second  Street,  between  Market  Street  and  Trot¬ 
ter’s  Lane.  He  then  purchased  a  house  at  the  corner  of 
Second  Street  and  Elfrith’s  Alley,  and  removed  there.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  another  purchase,  in  Second  Street 
No.  67,  below  Chestnut,  where  he  died  May  11,  1803,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  own  calculations  of  his  sickness.  He  was  rich  and 
his  collection  of  books  very  valuable.  The  business  is  still 
continued  by  the  widow,  but  the  collection  is  no  longer  famous. 

P.  448,  vol.  2.  Sparhawk  and  Anderton,  at  the  London 
bookstore  in  Market  Street  is  the  style  of  an  advertisement  of 
1769,  in  an  old  file  of  Goddard’s  newspapers,  and  I  suppose 
they  were  for  some  time  in  partnership. 

10‘ ‘Essay  on  the  Character  of  Women,”  by  Antoine  Thomas,  2  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1774,  is  undoubtedly  the  work  referred  to. 
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P.  448,  vol.  2.  In  the  year  1765  Woodhouse  and  Dean 
commenced  as  bookbinders  and  booksellers.  But  you  take  no 
notice  of  this  firm.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  the  same 
year.  Dean  was  a  binder,  and  not  sober.  He  died  soon  after, 
probably  about  1784. 

P.  448,  vol.  2.  It  was  in  1765  (and  not  66)  that  Wm. 
Woodhouse  commenced.  He  never  lived  in  Second  Street. 
He  was  a  bookbinder  and  bookseller,  and  began  in  Front 
Street,  on  the  water  side  near  Chestnut  Street,  at  the  Sign  of 
the  Bible  and  Crown.  The  latter  ornament,  emblematic  of 
royalty,  was  removed  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
The  Bible  is  still  above  the  door,  a  huge  folio.  In  1775  Wood- 
house  printed,  with  Robert  Bell,  Burgh’s  Political  Disquisi¬ 
tions,  2  vols.  February  26,  1782,  Woodhouse  removed  to  the 
opposite  side  of  Front  Street,  now  No.  6,  near  Market,  next 
door  to  the  London  coffee  house,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death.  He  then  established  a  slate  and  slate  pencil  manu¬ 
factory,  the  only  one  at  that  time  in  the  United  States.  The 
stone  was  obtained  from  York  County,  Penn.,  and  is  probably 
the  same  quarry  that  is  at  present  worked  on  the  Susque- 
hannah,  and  which  supplies  a  number  of  the  slates  now  selling 
in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  But  peace  soon  after  took 
place  with  Britain,  and  large  quantities,  at  a  moderate  price, 
being  then  imported,  the  manufacture  was  discontinued.  In 
1791  Woodhouse  commenced  printing.  Among  the  books 
from  his  press  were  New  Robinson  Crusoe,  Baron  Trench, 
Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  Gil  Bias  and  Milton’s  Works.  He 
died  December  28,  1795.  He  had  relinquished  the  printing 
and  sold  out  his  office  about  a  year  before  his  death.  His  son 
William  succeeded  him,  in  the  same  house,  m  bookselling,  (not 
as  a  printer).  But  his  son  is  now  advertising  his  stock  for 
sale,  and  is  about  declining  the  business.  The  son,  as  well  as 
the  father,  were  worthy  citizens,  and  honourable  tradesmen. 
William,  the  son,  declined  the  business  November  21,  1814, 
with  no  debt,  and  some  property.  The  Bible  sign  now  taken 
down. 

P.  448,  vol.  2.  Samuel  Taylor  commenced  bookselling  in 
1764,  and  not  1765,  as  you  say.  Woodhouse  worked  journey- 
work  with  Taylor  at  binding  before  he  set  up  for  himself. 
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Taylor  died  about  the  year  1781.  Taylor  was  a  bookbinder  as 
well  as  bookseller. 

P.  449,  vol.  2.  Another  bookseller  omitted  in  your  roster 
was  Caleb  Buglass.  He  was  from  Berwick,  upon  Tweed, 
where  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  printer  and  book¬ 
binder.  He  commenced  the  bookbinding  and  bookselling  at 
Philadelphia  in  1774.  He  died  about  the  year  1797.  His 
widow  still  continues  bookbinding,  and  supports  herself 
genteelly.  She  may  also  be  said  to  continue  the  bookselling 
if  her  little  shop  would  justify  the  title. 

P.  449,  vol.  2.  Samuel  Dellap’s  situation  was  at  the  corner 
of  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  not  in  Front,  as  you  have 
stated.  At  least  so  I  am  told  by  Wm.  Woodhouse;  but  when  I 
see  you  have  reiterated  the  same  residence  from  p.  79,  I  con¬ 
clude  you  have  printed  testimony  of  his  designated  location, 
and  that  Dellap  must  have  resided  in  both  places. 

P.  449,  vol.  2.  George  Reinhold  lived  in  Market  Street,  the 
first  house  west  of  Fifth  Street.  He  was  also  a  bookbinder. 
Reinhold  was  from  Germany,  and  there  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  bookbinding. 

P.  67,  vol.  2.  John  Dunlap  died  of  an  apoplexy,  November 
27,  1812,  at  Philadelphia,  aged  about  65.  “He  never  en- 
ser ted  a  paragraph”  &c. 11  It  may  pass.  I  do  not  know  to  the 
contrary;  but  the  amiableness  of  disposition  which  might  be 
implied  from  that  sentence  was  not,  perhaps,  his  talent.  How¬ 
ever,  de  mortuis  nil.  Indeed  I  have  nothing  at  all  against  him. 
I  respected  him.  Dunlap  possessed,  till  his  death,  a  handsome 
fortune.  The  lots  in  Market  Street  and  its  vicinity  which  he 
had  received  from  government,  in  pay  for  printing,  were  little 
worth  at  the  time;  but  during  his  lengthened  period  of  years, 
the  city  had  extended  out  to  his  property,  and  greatly  en- 
creased  their  value.  One  square  (which  you  perhaps  know) 
extending  from  Market  to  Chestnut  Street,  and  from  Eleventh 
to  Twelfth,  and  which  he  obtained  for  printing  at  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  he  sold  in  1809  to  Stephen  Girard,  for  100,000 
or  120,000  dollars.  Dunlap  retained  the  captaincy  of  that 


nThomas  says  of  Dunlap:  “  It  is  said,  that  whilst  he  conducted  a  newspaper,  he  never 
inserted  a  paragraph  which  wounded  the  feelings  of  an  individual." 
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troop  (the  first  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  cavalry)  till  some 
political  commotions,  of  1808  or  9,  obliged  him  to  resign.  He 
was  a  federalist.  “  For  several  years.  ”■ 12  It  is  presumed  this 
period  ended  with  his  printing  career;  and  from  1778  to  1783 
is  expressly  five  years.  But  he  quitted  the  printing  in  1795. 

P.  333,  vol.  2.  I  have  examined  the  files  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Packet,  as  far  as  they  are  preserved  in  the  Philadelphia 
Library.  The  first  three  volumes  are  not  there  deposited. 
The  first  in  the  Library  commences  with  vol.  4,  and  the  year 
1775,  printed  on  a  royal  paper,  in  four  columns,  and  published 
weekly  on  Monday,  and  called  Dunlap’s  Pennsylvania  Packet 
and  General  Advertiser.  Vol.  5  commences  Oct.  23,  1775, and 
the  imprint,  towards  the  end  of  the  volume,  is  “printed  by 
John  Dunlap  at  the  newest  printing  office  in  Market  Street.” 
April  15,  1776,  begins  a  demy  sized  paper,  which  is  continued 
through  1777,  78  and  79,  and  the  paper  now  in  3  columns. 
On  August  13,  1776,  it  changes  its  day  of  publication  to 
Tuesday,  and  at  the  close  of  1776,  and  beginning  of  77, 
appears,  often  on  a  half  sheet,  owing,  probably,  to  a  scarcity 
of  paper.  Nov.  29,  1777,  it  was  printed  at  Lancaster,  the 
British  being  then  in  Philadelphia.  There  seems  to  be  a 
month  here  in  which  no  paper  was  issued,  but  perhaps  that 
part  of  the  file  is  not  preserved,  as  a  portion  is  mentioned  in 
writing  as  being  presented  from  a  gentleman  in  Lancaster. 
While  published  in  Lancaster  the  price  was  “  15  pence,  single, 
or  one  shilling  by  the  quantity.”  July  4,  1778,  it  recom¬ 
menced  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  published,  during  that  and 
the  succeeding  year,  three  times  a  week,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays.  It  again  changed  its  size  to  a  royal  in  1780. 
In  1784  it  still  continues  three  times  a  week,  on  the  same 
days,  without  a  cut,  as  formerly,  in  the  heading;  and  is  priced 
6  pence;  but  is  now  “printed  and  sold  by  David  C.  Claypoole, 
on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street,  third  door  east  of  Second 
Street.”  (But  this  is  the  same  house,  under  various  desig¬ 
nations,  in  which  Dunlap  commenced,  and  the  paper  was  con¬ 
tinued  all  the  time  it  was  printed  in  Market  Street).  Septem- 


12Refera  to  Thomas’s  statement  that  Dunlap  “for  several  years”  was  the  printer  for 
Congress. 
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ber  21,  1784  it  changed  to  a  daily  paper,  price  4  pence,  and 
“printed  and  sold  by  John  Dunlap  and  David  C.  Claypoole” 
and  called  in  2  lines  “the  Pennsylvania  Packet  and  Daily 
Advertiser.  ”  But  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  paper  of  its  change 
to  a  diurnal  emission,  and  the  number  is  continued  on,  viz: 
1755;  and  the  price  of  the  annual  subscription  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  for  years  together.  Cook’s  Voyages  were  published  in 
this  series,  in  numbers.  That  it  was  a  morning  paper  is 
adduced  from  an  addendum  to  the  imprint  of  Feb.  22,  1785, 
“Subscribers  to  this  paper  (in  the  city)  served  with  it  at  their 
houses  every  morning,  and  those  at  a  distance  by  the  quickest 
conveyances.”  During  the  years  1786,  87,  88,  89  and  90 
there  is  no  alteration:  it  continued  from  1780  on  a  royal  size, 
in  4  columns;  but  the  head,  from  the  wearing  and  battering,  is 
almost  illegible  for  the  last  year.  At  the  commencement  of 
1791  it  was  enlarged  to  a  super-royal  size,  (the  first  perhaps  of 
that  size  on  the  continent)  in  5  columns,  and  called  “Dunlap’s 
American  Daily  Advertiser,”  with  entire  new  type, and  “printed 
by  John  Dunlap,  No.  48  (the  houses  in  Philadelphia  were 
about  this  time  first  numbered)  Market  Street,  opposite  the 
Jersey  market.”  The  year  1792  no  variation.  The  price 
commences  at  6  cents  with  1793;  and  on  December  9,  of  the 
same  year,  it  is  called  “Dunlap  and  Calypoole’s  American 
Daily  Advertiser,”  and  is  “printed  and  sold  by  John  Dunlap 
and  David  C.  Claypoole,”  &c.  The  year  1794  and  95  the  same. 
The  year  1796  commences  with  “Claypoole’s  American  Daily 
Advertiser,”  and  is  “printed  by  David  C.  and  Septimus  (a 
brother)  Claypoole,  48  Market  Street.”  And  so  it  continues 
through  the  year  1797  and  98.  In  1799  it  is  by  David  C. 
Claypoole  only,  as  proprietor,  and  so  continues  till  Oct.  1, 
1800,  when  it  becomes  “Poulson’s  American  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser”  and  “printed  by  Zachariah  Poulson,  jun.  No.  106  Chest¬ 
nut  Street”  and  the  number  7428  is  continued  on  by  him. 
Poulson  still  possesses  it,  and  has  published  it  with  an  uniform 
taste  and  execution  (and  the  compliment  is  enhanced  by 
coming  from  an  opponent  in  politics)  that  may  vie  with  any 
of  his  brother  editors  on  the  continent. 

These  dates  may  be  very  useful  to  you.  They  are  correct, 
and  differ  considerably  from  your  statements  regarding  this 
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paper.  You  will  perceive  that  Dunlap,  as  well  as  Claypoole, 
relinquished  and  recommenced.  What  the  operating  courses 
were,  I  know  not.  David  C.  Claypoole  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  Dunlap.  He  is  still  living  in  Philadelphia.  Dunlap 
was  purblind  from  his  youth ;  and  was  compelled  to  use  glasses 
to  assist  his  sight.  In  person  he  was  stout  and  athletic. 
(See  Cheetham’s  Life  of  Paine,  p.  72,  for  Dunlap’s  part  of 
crimination  with  respects  to  the  secrets  of  Congress  published 
in  Common  Sense). 

The  Philadelphia  Library  Catalogue  will  give  you  the 
names  of  such  newspapers  as  are  deposited  there;  and  in  this 
respect  it  may  be  of  use  to  you. 

I  perceive  from  some  collections  of  their  papers  deposited  in 
the  Library,  that  both  Rivington’s  and  Gaine’s  Gazettes 
(either  when  whigs  or  tories)  are  printed  on  paper  of  every 
size  and  every  quality.  This  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  that  article  for  the  time.  Dunlap’s  file,  for  one 
period,  exhibits  a  similar  medley 

The  father  of  the  present  editor  Poulson  deserves  a  niche  in 
the  History  of  Printing.  He  was  not  indeed  a  master  printer, 
but  he  was  such  a  capital  workman,  and  lived  so  long  an 
operator  by  hire,  that  he  is  sufficiently  entitled  to  notice. 
Zachariah  (and  not  Zechariah  as  you  uniformly  spell  it)  the 
elder,  was  a  native  of  Copenhagen,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
when  only  12  years  of  age,  in  1749,  with  his  father.  He  was 
very  soon  after  put  as  apprentice  to  Sower  1st,  of  German¬ 
town,  and  with  him  learned  printing.  He  afterward  worked 
with  Bradford,  Crukshank,  Humphreys,  and  others,  until, 
partly  from  age  and  partly  from  the  request  of  his  friends, 
he  ceased  his  daily  toils  at  the  composing  stand.  He  was  a 
very  active,  as  well  as  a  steady,  regular  man;  a  slow  workman, 
but  very  accurate,  and  at  rule  and  figure  work  he  perhaps 
excelled  all  his  cotemporaries.  He  was  probably  the  cleanliest 
man  that  ever  worked  in  a  printing  office.  His  commence¬ 
ment  on  Monday  morning  would  be  with  clean  and  snug 
apparel,  which  would  appear  nearly  as  neat  and  clean  on 
Saturday  evening.  When  he  retired  from  printing  he  opened 
a  small  stationery  shop,  in  Second  Street,  above  Arch.  His 
cleanly  disposition  again  showed  itself  in  the  shop,  which 
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always  appeared  tidily  garnished,  and  nicely  arranged.  He 
did  not  acquire  property.  He  died  January  14,  1804,  aged  67, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Moravian  cemetery  of  Philadelphia. 

In  an  old  English  Dictionary,  by  C.  Coles,  "Schoolmaster 
and  teacher  of  the  tongue  to  foreigners,”  which  I  lately 
inspected,  are  the  following  explanations:  (literatim) 

“Impression  of  books,  usually  1500,  but  in  France  1250  is  the 
usual  journee,  (or  days  work).” 

“Imprimery  (French)  a  print  or  impression;  also  a  printing 
house,  or  the  Art  of  Printing.  ” 

“Prelal,  belonging  to  the  Printer’s  press.” 

“Squabbled,  when  (between  setting  and  imposing)  some 
lines  (in  a  form)  fall  out  of  order.  ” 

“Stationers  Company,  takes  in  booksellers,  binders,  and 
stationers  (properly  so  cal’d)  sells  paper,  ink,  wax,  &c.  ” 

“Topographer  (a),  a  printer.” 

“Topography,  printing.” 

This  dictionary  is  12  mo.  size,  with  3  Brevier  columns  in  a 
page.  It  was  printed  at  London,  in  1692.  The  word  printing 
is  not  explained  in  this  dictionary. 

In  a  “typographer’s”  dictionary,  or  glossary  of  printer’s 
phrases,  which  I  think  would  be  a  useful  addenda  to  your 
volumes,  might  be  explained,  and  their  derivations  given,  of 
the  terms  friar,  monk,  briar,  frisket,  tympan,  chase,  winter, 
summer,  gallows,  bank,  quoin,  galley,  &c,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  names  of  the  different  sized  types.  Smith,  in  his  Printer’s 
Grammar,  interprets  some  of  these;  and  I  do  not  think  I  have 
the  solution  of  any  of  the  rest  of  which  you  are  not  also  in 
possession. 

I  was  totally  wrong  with  respect  to  what  I  before  sent  you 
respecting  the  first  paper  mills  erected  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
believe  that  information  was  obtained  from  the  young  people. 
I  have  since  been  at  the  spots  and  conversed  with  the  elders, 
some  of  whom  have  arrived  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Before  I 
proceed  I  must  make  a  sort  of  an  apology.  The  first  notes  of 
this  communication  (for  this  is  a  copied  statement)  were 
gathered  at  various  times;  and  the  following,  respecting  the 
paper  mill,  in  particular,  from  many  persons.  Therefore  your 
patience  is  forewarned  that  the  history  is  not  in  chronological 
order,  but  that  you  will  have  to  follow  me  in  proceeding  and 
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receding,  alternately,  several  times.  This  is  the  apology;  and, 
forewarned,  as  they  say,  the  narrative  proceeds. 

The  first  paper  mill  in  Pennsylvania  was  erected  on  Paper 
Mill  run,  a  small  stream  of  the  Wishahicon  creek,  6  miles 
north  of  Philadelphia,  by  Nicholas  (or  Claus,  as  it  was  then 
spelled)  Rittenhouse.  The  first  building  was  of  logs,  which 
covered  a  water  wheel  set  over  the  run,  and  there  was  no  dam 
or  race.  This  was  soon  washed  off  by  a  fresh  of  rain.  Another 
of  stone  was  then  erected,  a  little  on  the  rise  of  the  bank. 
The  stone  building  is  still  standing,  and  bears  every  mark  of  a 
centennial  edifice.  It  has  not  been  used  for  a  vat  cover  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  as  a  larger  stone  mill  was  long  since 
erected  close  along  side  and  continuous  to  it.  The  uniform 
tradition  of  the  old  people  is  that  the  mill  that  was  washed  away 
was  the  first  in  Pennsylvania;  that  Bradford  assisted  Claus 
Rittenhouse  in  its  erection;  thatBradfordimportedthemoulds; 
and  that  Bradford  obtained  the  paper  manufactured  at  the  mill; 
that  the  first  house  that  Nicholas  (or  Claus,  indiscriminately) 
Rittenhouse  constructed  for  a  residence  was  a  log  tenement 
not  far  distant  from  the  mill,  and  that  the  present  stone  man¬ 
sion  was  posterior  to  the  log  one  many  years;  and  that  the  old 
log  mill  was  washed  away,  and  the  old  stone  one  erected  for 
some  time  before  the  present  ancient  stone  mansion  was 
built.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  erection  of  this 
stone  mansion,  there  is  ample  evidence.  On  the  gable  end  of 

W 

the  house  are  these  cyphers:  C  R  which  are  the  initials 

1707 

for  Claus  and  Wilhelmina  Rittenhouse.  Hence,  the  concur¬ 
rent  opinion  is,  that  the  first  paper  mill  must  have  been  erected 
long  before  1700.  Indeed  they  all  calculate  its  erection  to  be 
nearer  1690;  and  on  a  reference  to  your  dates  respecting  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Jansen,  there  seems  much  presumptive  proof  of  the 
earlier  date  being  nearest  the  truth.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
erected  and  in  operation  long  before  Bradford’s  second  perma¬ 
nent  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1712,  and  he  had  left  it  in  1693, 
that  is,  taking  your  dates  to  be  correct,  and  I  believe  they  are. 
The  mill,  if  erected  under  the  patronage  of  Bradford,  and  if  he 
obtained  the  paper,  must  therefore  be  dated  as  early  as  1690. 
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Claus  is  the  same  name  in  the  Low  Dutch  as  Nicholas  in 
English.  In  familiar  style,  in  that  language,  Claus  is  used;  in 
more  serious,  Niclaus.  The  same  occurs  in  the  French 
language:  Nicholas  is  the  full  name,  Colas  the  familiar  abbre¬ 
viation  :  Hence  Moliere  calls  one  of  his  comedies,  Colas  and 
the  name  Nicolas  is  not  used  by  him  in  that  piece.  Many  of 
the  male  Rittenhouses  still  retain  the  name  Nicholas.  There 
are  few  families  in  America  that  have  become  so  numerous  as 
the  Rittenhouses,  from  so  slender  a  stock.  They  are  now 
above  300  in  number  in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  from  the  loins  of 
this  Nicholas.13 

The  Rittenhouses,  one  or  other  of  them,  have  continued 
paper  makers  to  this  day.  The  first  stone  mill  is  still  attached 
to  the  present  mill,  (and  is  not  converted  into  a  grist  mill  as  I 
told  you  before)  and  covers  a  large  press  with  a  screw  (made  of 
wild  cherry)  of  about  18  inches  diameter  in  the  eye.  This 
press  verily  appears  to  be  an  ancient  affair.  The  mill  is  not  at 
present  employed  by  a  Rittenhouse.  It  is  rented  as  a  paper 
mill;  and  the  present  paper  maker  Rittenhouse  (Nicholas) 
employs  another  mill  in  the  vicinity. 

I  am  thus  particular  in  noticing  these  trifles,  to  show  you 
that  if  before  I  was  wrong,  I  have  now  taken  some  pains  to 
correct  my  mistakes.  I  have  personally  investigated  the 
premises. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  respecting  the  Rittenhouses  and 
their  mills,  and  which  had  exhausted  all  my  materials  respect¬ 
ing  them,  I  have  seen  others  of  the  connection,  and  with  one 
of  these  (William)  I  came  across  an  old  folio  Bible,  in  the 
language  of  the  Netherlands,  which  contains  a  record  of  the 
ages  and  some  dates  respecting  the  earlier  Rittenhouses. 
This  Bible  was  printed  in  1632,  is  exceedingly  well  executed, 
with  handsome  well  proportioned  type  and  bright  black  ink. 
It  has  the  apocrypha  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  By  this  Bible 
it  appears  that  Nicholas  (the  first  of  the  paper  making  Ritten¬ 
houses  in  America)  was  born  June  15,  1666.  He  arrived  at 
New  York,  November  2,  1687,  when  21  years  of  age.  (There 


J3For  an  account  of  the  Rittenhouse  family  and  their  paper-mills,  see  “Penn.  Magazine 
of  History,  ”vol.  20,  p.  315,  and  D.K.  Cassel’s  Genealogy  of  the  Rittenhouse  Family, 1893 
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follows  another  date,  which  I  could  not  readily  decypher  into 
English,  but  it  somewhat  pertains  to  his  wife,  Wilhelmina.) 
Nicholas’s  name  is  there  spelt  Claus  Rittinghiiissen.  The 
nameof  a  son  called  after  the  father  is  written  Niclaus  Ryttyng- 
hiiyssen.  These  were  various  modes  of  writing  the  same 
name.  The  first  German  and  Dutch  settlers  were  no  critics  in 
language,  and  they  frequently  and  undesignedly  varied  the 
orthography  of  their  names.  Nicholas,  it  is  supposed,  from 
New  York,  went  immediately  on  to  Philadelphia.  He  was 
bred  a  paper  maker  in  Holland.  Bradford,  according  to 
tradition,  interested  himself  to  procure  a  proper  situation  for 
Nicholas,  on  which  to  erect  a  mill,  and  pitched  upon  a  scite  on 
Paper  Mill  or  (as  some  call  it)  Sandy  Run.  Nicholas  went 
out  from  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  the  building.  There 
is  no  tradition,  nor  is  there  any  probability,  that  Nicholas 
followed  any  thing  in  America  prior  to  paper  making,  and 
hence  the  mill  must  have  been  erected  and  in  operation  in  the 
spring  of  1688.  And  hence,  the  mill  and  first  mansion  of 
Rittenhouse  must  have  been  constructed  four  years  anterior 
to  1692,  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Germantown.  It  is 
probable  that  some  other  families  settled  in  the  same  vicinity 
about  the  same  time.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  first  houses 
in  Germantown  must  have  been,  for  society  and  safety  sake, 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mill  settlement,  and  on 
inquiry,  I  found  it  was  the  case.  Germantown  is  one  con¬ 
tinued  street,  and  the  first  houses  built  in  it  were  at  the  nearest 
point  of  the  town  from  the  mill,  distant  something  less  than  a 
mile.  These  trifles  are  mentioned  only  as  a  corroboration  of 
the  dates  already  given. 

Nicholas  continued  paper  making,  (by  the  tradition  of  his 
progeny)  for  the  Bradfords  only,  till  his  death.  He  died 
May  24,  1734,  aged  68.  Nicholas  was  a  man  of  small  stature, 
but  his  son  and  successor  in  trade,  was  a  large  man,  and  his 
numerous  offspring  are  mostly  all  above  the  middle  size,  and 
some  of  them  very  large. 

William,  the  successor  to  Nicholas,  was  born  November  28, 
1691.  The  son  also  worked  solely  for  the  Bradfords,  and  is 
said  to  have  made  all  their  printing  paper.  William  made  both 
writing  and  printing  paper,  and  the  writing  paper  was  the  best 
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and  most  saleable  of  any  for  a  long  time  manufactured  in 
America.  William  married  the  sister  of  a  John  Johnston,  and 
John  Johnston  married  William’s  sister. 

William  made  his  writing  paper  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  the  water  was  most  free  of  leaves  and  trash,  and  as  much 
was  prepared  as  was  supposed  would  supply  that  year’s 
demand.  The  residue  of  the  year  was  employed  in  making 
fuller’s  boards,  of  which  there  was  a  great  consumption. 
Wilcox,  wTho  had  established  the  second  mill  and  whose 
history  I  will  presently  furnish  you,  also  made  fuller’s  boards. 
Wilcox  supplied  Franklin,  and  Rittenhouse  sold  to  Bradford. 
But  Wilcox’s  boards  were  glazed  and  well  finished,  and 
Rittenhouse  did  not  possess  the  art  of  glazing.  Hence,  the 
boards  from  Wilcox’s  mill  commanded  the  market.  Ritten¬ 
house  wras  very  desirous  of  ascertaining  Wilcox’s  process  of 
glazing;  but  Wilcox  kept  the  mode  a  secret,  and  would  not 
suffer  any  stranger  to  enter  the  apartment  where  the  operation 
was  performed.  Rittenhouse  at  length  came  in  possession  of 
the  plan.  A  person  by  the  name  of  Matthias  Jacobs,  a 
neighbour  to  Rittenhouse,  a  gunner  and  sportman  of  the  day, 
found  an  opportunity,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilcox’s 
mill,  on  a  sporting  tour,  to  creep  in  at  the  window,  and  un¬ 
perceived  himself,  observed  the  machinery  and  method  of 
operation.  The  secret  was  speedily  communicated  to  Ritten¬ 
house,  and  Wilcox  had  now  a  successful  rival.  This  was  a 
grand  discovery,  at  that  time,  for  Rittenhouse;  but  the  process 
was  tedious  and  laborious.  It  was  by  hand,  with  a  beam 
hung  to  the  ceiling,  by  which,  with  very  hard  work,  not  more 
than  6  dozen  boards  would  be  glazed  in  a  day.  Jacob  Ritten¬ 
house,  a  millwright  (one  of  the  grandsons  of  Nicholas)  con¬ 
tinued  a  method  of  glazing  by  the  assistance  of  the  water 
wheel.  Wilcox  used  the  water  wheel  also,  but  Jacobs,  the 
informant  and  spy,  did  not  observe  that  connection;  hence 
Jacob’s  contrivance  was  tantamount  to  an  invention.  By 
this  contrivance,  24  dozen  could  now  be  glazed  with  ease 
in  one  day.  The  millwright  Rittenhouse  had  considerable 
difficulty  to  persuade  his  uncle  William  to  permit  the  experi¬ 
ment.  But  after  much  solicitation,  and  a  promise,  on  the 
part  of  Jacob,  not  to  make  another  for  any  other  person  if  it 
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succeeded,  and  not  to  charge  for  his  labour  if  it  did  not 
succeed,  it  was  attempted  and  executed,  and  proved  an 
immense  labour  saving  advantage.  The  prejudices  of  old 
people  for  the  habits  and  usages  of  their  youth  was  never  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  the  effect  this  improvement  had 
on  the  mind  of  William.  Recollecting  the  hard  labour  he 
himself  had  been  obliged  to  endure,  with  the  coarsest  primitive 
materials  of  operations,  and  perceiving  the  expedition  and 
ease  with  which  the  boys  performed  by  the  assistance  of  the 
new  machine,  he  became  angry,  and  was  at  times  almost 
ready  to  wish  the  improvement  rejected. 

William  Rittenhouse  was,  for  many  years  before  his  death, 
very  infirm  with  the  rheumatism,  by  which  he  became  maim 
of  one  hand,  and  lost  an  eye.  Full  of  years,  and  full  of  pain, 
and  unable  to  carry  on  the  business  in  person,  he  was  assisted 
in  it  by  his  two  eldest  children,  Nicholas  and  Mary,  who  carried 
on  the  mill,  and  vended  the  paper  in  the  name  of  their  father. 
They  both  worked  in  the  mill:  Nicholas  clipped,  and  Molly 
couched.  Nicholas  soon  went  to  a  grist  mill  which  his  father 
had  erected  for  him:  and  the  paper  making  business  was 
finally  relinquished  by  William  about  the  year  1758,  and  given 
to  two  of  his  sons,  Jacob  (born  December  16,  1731)  and  Abra¬ 
ham  (born  March  28,  1728).  William  died  March  2,  1774, 
aged  83.  Nicholas  and  Mary  sold  each  their  fourths  of  the 
mill,  (so  left  them  by  their  father,)  to  Abraham  and  Jacob. 
Abraham  did  not  continue  paper  making  long,  but  went  to  a 
grist  mill,  and  sold  his  part  to  Jacob.  Jacob,  now  the  sole 
proprietor,  kept  the  factory  in  operation  till  the  year  1798, 
since  which  time  the  mill  has  been  rented  to  strangers,  but  still 
continues  a  paper  mill.  Jacob  died  in  July  1811,  aged  80, 
a  bachelor,  and  bequeathed  the  mill  to  his  nephews,  Enoch 
and  Samuel  Rittenhouse,  grist  millers. 

Jacob,  the  millwright,  already  mentioned,  also  invented, 
about  the  year  1760,  for  Abraham  and  Jacob,  (for  it  was  after 
the  old  man  had  retired  from  business,)  the  slanting  plates  for 
grinding  rags;  as  straight  ones  only,  with  much  delay  of  grind¬ 
ing,  were  in  use  before  this  discovery.  It  was  this  Jacob  that 
made  the  large  wooden  screw,  mentioned  some  pages  back, 
which  was  about  the  year  1755,  for  his  uncle  William.  Jacob 
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is  still  living,  and  is  my  intelligent  author  for  many  of  these 
particulars.  He  is  now  86  years  of  age,  is  blind,  but  retains 
an  excellent  memory  unimpaired.  Jacob  tells  me  that 
Bradford  would  sometimes  ride  to  New  York  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  one  day;  but  whether  with  a  change  of  horses  or  not,  he 
could  not  tell.  Jacob  says  that  when  his  grandfather  (Claus 
Rittenhouse)  and  neighbours  first  settled  at  the  mill,  there  was 
no  grist  mill  nearer  than  Chester,  15  miles  southwest  of 
Philadelphia,  and  that  for  some  time  there  was  no  horse  in  the 
settlement;  that  an  old  horse  was  procured  from  New  York, 
and  that  his  horse  was  employed  continually  and  alternately 
in  carrying  for  the  settlers  sacks  of  provender  backwards  and 
forwards  from  and  to  the  mill  at  Chester;  and  that  at  that 
time  that  was  the  only  horse  either  at  the  mill  settlement  or 
Philadelphia;  that  these  distant  and  inconvenient  jaunts  to 
Chester  mill  continued  till  Wm.  Penn  built  the  grist  mill  called 
the  Globe  Mill.  What  year  this  was  erected,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  It  was  called  Globe  Mill  from  a  tavern 
erected  near  the  mill,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mill 
customers,  with  a  sign  of  a  globe.  This  mill  was  used  as  a 
grist  mill  till  a  short  time  before  the  revolution.  The  scite 
is  on  Third  Street,  and  at  present  a  thick  settled  part  of  the 
Northern  Liberties. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  have  the  history  of  this  mill 
(the  first  in  the  new  world,)  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Jacob,  on  declining  business  in  1798,  rented  the  mill  to  Peter 
Wallover  and  David  Lawn,  who,  (in  the  firm  of  Wallover  and 
Lawn)  kept  it  about  5  years.  Jacob  Markle  then  rented  it, 
kept  it  about  another  5  years.  Then  Thomas  and  John  G. 
Longstreth  rented  it  about  5  years.  Since  that  time  Charles 
Markle  and  Co.  (sons  to  the  last  tenant  but  one)  retain  it  on 
rent. 

David  Rittenhouse,  the  scientific  and  halo-worthy  self- 
taught  philosopher  was  a  grandson  of  Nicholas,  the  first  paper 
maker  of  America.  David’s  father,  Mathias,  was  born 
February  11,  1703,  in  the  old  plank  mansion  on  Paper  Mill 
run.  David  was  also  born  on  that  farm.  He  is  said,  by  his 
biographers,  to  have  been  born  in  Germantown.  It  was  near 
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Germantown.  It  was  David,  I  understand,  that  settled  the 
orthography  of  the  family  name. 

Since  the  whole  of  the  foregoing,  respecting  this  paper  mill 
was  written,  I  was  informed  that  Dr.  Barton,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Rittenhouse,  had  attempted  (that  was  my  informant’s  expres¬ 
sion)  an  history  of  the  Rittenhouse  mill.  Glad  of  the  hint,  I 
obtained  a  sight  of  his  book.  Barton  there  mentions  that 
William,  the  father  of  Claus,  came  to  Germantown,  and  was 
there  engaged  in  the  paper  making.  As  Barton  is  allied  to  the 
Rittenhouses,  he  ought  to  have  had  easy  access  to  documents, 
and  ought  to  have  been  positively  correct  in  anything  he  states. 
But  there  is  no  tradition  of  the  kind  among  the  successors  of 
the  patrimony.  The  Bible  record  does  not  mention  it;  and 
blind  Jacob,  who  recollects  Claus  very  well,  says  the  contrary. 
It  cannot  be.  Barton  has  confounded  the  son  and  the  sire. 
Barton  also  says  he  believed  that  the  original  parent  of  this 
family  arrived  in  New  York,  in  1687,  not  from  Holland,  but 
from  some  other  port  of  New  York  Colony,  then  belonging  to 
the  Dutch,  and  from  New  York  City  came  to  Philadelphia. 
But  he  is  again  mistaken;  and  at  variance  with  the  family 
Bible.  Claus  was  a  paper  maker  by  trade:  he  had  learned 
the  business  in  Holland;  and  was  only  21  years  of  age  when  he 
arrived  at  New  York  in  1687 :  of  course,  he  must  have  been 
direct  from  Holland,  and  could  not  have  resided,  for  any  time, 
in  the  Dutch  possessions  of  America  before  that  time.  Barton 
says  he  believes  “that  some  of  the  posterity  still  follow  paper 
making,  or  did  lately.  ”  This  is  inexcuseable;  but  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  case.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  overlook  a  spot  where 
information  might  be  obtained,  and  supposing  it  not  to  exist 
there,  resort  to  unsatisfactory  sources.  So  have  I  seen  boys  at 
marbles  and  when  the  distance  was  advantageously  short, 
overshoot  the  mark  through  very  exultation  of  a  certain  hit. 
The  doctor  sought,  in  Holland,  what  he  might  have  obtained 
nearer  home.  The  Bible  record  I  mentioned  would  have  been 
a  great  acquisition  for  him;  and  would  have  enabled  him  to 
give  exact  dates;  for  some  of  his  dates  are  far  from  the  mark. 
You  will  now  see,  as  Barton  also  observes,  that  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  paper  making,  both  in  England  and  America, 
were  cotemporary — both  in  1688.  Barton  quotes  a  note  from 
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Wm.  Penn  respecting  the  overthrow  of  “Wm.  and  Claus’  mill” 
by  a  flood,  and  desiring  the  colonists  to  assist  in  making  good 
the  loss.  This  note  also  warrants  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
the  mill  to  be  1688.  Having  never  seen  this  letter  of  Wm. 
Penn’s  in  any  other  place,  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  there 
called  “Wm.  and  Claus’  mill”  or  whether  it  is  a  mistake  of 
Barton’s,  but  I  suppose  the  latter,  as  William,  the  son, 
was  too  young,  at  the  date  of  that  letter,  to  be  in  connection 
with  his  father;  and  as  to  William,  a  father  to  Claus,  he  must 
have  been  left  in  Holland,  or  else  the  Bible  record,  and  Jacob’s 
(the  blind)  narrative  is  incorrect.  Barton  says  that  Mathias 
(the  progenitor  of  the  philosopher)  relinquished  the  paper 
making  and  turned  farmer.  If  Mathias  worked  at  the  mill, 
it  could  not  have  been  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  an  assistant 
to  his  father,  Claus.  Barton  says  he  commenced  farming  two 
years  after  his  father’s  death;  but  it  was  two  years  before  his 
death:  and  the  father  had  procured  that  farm  for  Mathias. 
Barton  says  the  race  of  Rittenhouse  is  nearly  extinct  in 
Holland:  it  is  far  from  being  so  in  America.  Barton  says  he 
believes  that  Garret  Rittenhouse  was  a  brother  to  Claus: 
but  it  is  certain  he  was.  He  is  wrong,  however,  in  supposing 
that  Garret  settled  in  New  York.  The  dates  I  have  furnished 
you  are  correct.  It  is  probable  I  shall  have  an  interview 
shortly  with  Dr.  Barton,  when  I  will  set  him  to  rights. 

Morgan  Edwards,  in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania  Baptists, 
gives  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  first  Mennonist  Church 
constituted  at  Germantown,  May  23,  1708,  in  which  appears 
the  name  of  “William  Rittenhouse”  among  the  members. 
At  this  time  William  was  about  17  years  old.  Edwards  also 
mentions  “Cleas  Rittinghausen  ”  as  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  same  church  in  1724.  Claus,  at  this  time,  was  58  years  of 
age.  All  these  facts  corroborate  my  assertions,  and  contra¬ 
dict  Dr.  Barton. 

Barton  says  that  Rittenhouse  signifies  Knight’s  House.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  with  considerable  more  analogy,  that  the 
patronymic  originated  from  the  first  who  received  that  name 
rushing  impetuously,  on  a  chivalric  charge,  down  a  steep 
declivity,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  a  house,  and  that  the 
horse  and  rider  unavoidably  alighted  on  the  summit  of  the 
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building  and  hence  obtained  the  appellation  of  house  rider. 
Another  has  given  his  opinion  that  it  signifies  rotten  house, 
from  the  shabby  structure  of  the  original  houses  of  that 
family.  If  the  name  were  Ritterhouse,  then  Barton’s  inter¬ 
pretation  would  have  been  correct;  but  Rittenhouse,  originally 
Rittinghuissen,  is  of  so  palpable,  so  incontrovertible  a  meaning, 
either  in  the  language  of  the  Hollanders  or  Germans,  that  I  am 
surprised  a  person  of  Barton’s  original  and  extensive  research 
should  have  fumbled,  especially  as  he  visited  the  native  coun¬ 
try  of  the  family.  The  name  means  Riding  House,  an  house 
for  cavalry  or  horses.  Hie  sonipesfreno. 

Probably  you  tire.  Mayhap  rather  you  feel  your  appetite 
whetted,  like  that  of  Adam,  as  portrayed  by  Milton,  for 
further  narration,  when  listening  to  one  whose  very  character 
and  dignity  gave  importance  to  the  subject.  Not  so  with  me: 
you  are  far  my  superior;  and  unless  the  topics  increase  in 
interest,  you  must  necessarily  become  wearied.  But  having 
advanced  so  much  respecting  the  Rittenhouses,  you  will 
probably  not  be  displeased  to  obtain  such  further  particulars 
as  will  link  together  their  history.  This  connection  of 
narrative  assumes  an  importance  on  a  consideration  that  the 
family  were  the  cause  of  an  early  establishment  of  paper 
making  in  America,  and  that  to  one  individual  of  that  family, 
the  sciences  and  mechanics  are  deeply  indebted.  And  this 
importance  is  heightened  at  least  to  me,  from  the  assurance 
that  this  is  the  first  successful  attempt  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  history  of  an  important  family  in  the  minuter  history  of 
America. 

Three  brothers  arrived  together  at  New  York,  from  Holland, 
in  1687.  These  were  Garret,  Peter,  and  Claus.  They  all 
three  arrived  at  Germantown  together.  Garret  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker  by  trade.  He  married  in  Holland.  He  chose  a  spot 
for  his  residence  at  Cressem  creek,  about  3  miles  north  of  his 
brother  Claus’  mill.  When  Garret’s  son,  William,  married, 
which  was  about  the  year  1734,  Garret  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  in  New  Jersey,  near  Howell’s  ferry  and  gave  it  to  his  son 
William.  Here  the  son  removed;  and  from  his  loins  are 
sprung  the  numerous  Rittenhouses  who  reside  in  New  Jersey. 
Garret  continued  at  Cressem,  and  died  there  about  the  year 
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1741.  Peter,  the  other  brother,  was  drowned  in  the  Wis- 
hahickon  creek,  by  accident,  while  labouring  the  ground  on  its 
margin.  Peter  was  not  married.  These  were  the  whole  of 
the  male  Rittenhouses. 

Claus  had  3  sons:  William,  Mathias  and  Henry.  Of 
these  none  but  William  worked  at  paper  making  as  a  business. 
Claus  had  also  three  daughters.  The  tract  of  land  which  was 
attached  to  the  paper  mill  was  obtained  for  some  little  or 
nothing,  by  Bradford,  for  Claus.  William  afterwards  en¬ 
larged  the  farm  by  an  additional  purchase  from  Penn,  or  his 
agents.  Claus  was  something  of  a  carpenter,  as  well  as  a 
paper  maker.  He  had  constructed  a  kind  of  batteau  on  the 
Wishahickon,  and  descended  with  it  to  the  Schuylkill  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing  occasionally  in  the  stream.  A  person  from 
Philadelphia,  who  owned  a  large  body  of  land  on  the  Schuylkill 
was  one  time  examining  his  possessions,  when  he  spied  Claus 
fishing  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  accompanied  with  his  canoe. 
The  owner  of  the  ground  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  un¬ 
expected  and  novel  spectacle,  the  first  boat  belonging  to  a 
white  man  which  had  floated  in  that  water,  that  he  became 
extremely  desirous  of  possessing  it,  and  offered  Claus,  in 
exchange,  a  tract  of  land  bordering  on  the  Schuylkill,  of  which 
he  described  the  limits,  and  which  contained  about  2000  acres. 
Claus  refused  the  proffer.  The  land,  itself,  is  now  worth 
300,000  dollars;  but  Claus  as  well  as  the  owner,  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  advantage  of  landed  possessions  at  that  period. 
Robinson  Crusoe  would  have  exchanged,  weight  for  weight, 
gold  for  gunpowder  or  articles  of  subsistence;  and  Claus 
thought  his  boat  more  valuable  than  land.  William,  the  son, 
refused  an  offer  almost  as  great.  Penn  wished  him  to  purchase 
a  piece  of  land,  adjoining  the  mill  tract,  and  extending  from 
Bensill’s  Lane  to  Ox’s  Lane  and  between  the  township  line 
and  Germantown  road,  containing  about  500  acres.  The 
ground  would  now  procure  150,000  dollars.  The  price  de¬ 
manded  by  Penn  was  10  pounds.  William  thought  that  sum 
too  much,  and  declined.  But  instances  like  these,  although 
almost  incredible  at  present,  might  easily  be  multiplied.  The 
property  of  the  Levis  paper  mill,  on  Darby  creek,  near  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  procured  by  Samuel  Levis,  the  father  of  Wm.  Levis, 
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the  present  paper  maker  there,  for  an  old  horse,  not  worth 
6  dollars.  The  same  property  is  now  worth  60,000  dollars. 

So  much  for  the  first  paper  mill  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  second  paper  mill  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  second  in 
the  new  world,  was  erected  by  Thomas  Wilcox,  on  the  west 
branch  of  Chester  creek,  in  Concord  township,  (now)  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  20  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia.  Thomas 
Wilcox  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  England,  where  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  paper  making.  His  father  died  when  the 
son  was  yet  an  infant.  Thomas  arrived  at  Philadelphia  about 
the  year  1712,  at  the  age  of  23.  He  sought  employment  at 
his  trade  at  Rittenhouse’s  mill,  but  could  not  obtain  any;  and 
there  being  no  call  for  paper  makers  elsewhere,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  an  Englishman  in  Buck’s  County  near  Delaware 

river,  by  the  name  of - Kartright,  in  whose  family  he 

continued  for  some  time.  He  afterwards  lived  with  the  Gilpin 
family,  near  Chad’s  ford,  on  Brandywine  creek.  Here  he 
followed,  for  some  years,  along  with  Gilpin,  the  occupation  of 
pit  sowing. 

After  being  about  14  years  in  America,  and  having  gathered 
by  hard  work,  some  money,  he  constructed  his  paper  mill, 
about  the  year  1726.  Perhaps  it  was  earlier;  perhaps  in  1724. 
The  deed  of  the  tail  race  lot  cannot  now  be  found;  but  the 
deed  of  a  small  tract  for  the  accommodation  of  the  dam  was 
given  in  January,  1727.  It  may,  however  be  safely  dated  to 
commence  in  1726. 

The  particular  branch  of  paper  making  to  which  Thomas 
served  in  England  was  at  fuller’s  boards.  Paper  of  linen  or 
cotton  had  barely  commenced  to  be  made  at  that  time  in 
England.  With  making  fuller’s  boards  Thomas  began  work¬ 
ing  his  mill,  and  with  these  he  continued  for  about  14  years, 
without  manufacturing  any  other  kinds  of  paper.  Writing 
and  printing  paper  he  commenced  to  manufacture  about  the 
year  1760.  His  fuller’s  boards,  besides  supplying  Franklin’s 
demands  in  Philadelphia,  were  sent  to  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  demand  for  them  was  very  great. 

Franklin  bought  paper  principally  from  Wilcox;  and  there 
was  an  intimacy  between  them.  Franklin  often  visited 
Wilcox  at  his  mill.  In  Franklin’s  life,  published  by  Duane, 
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I  am  told  there  are  some  letters  which  passed  between  Wilcox 
and  Franklin;  but  I  have  not  the  book  to  examine.  Wilcox 
afterwards  supplied  Franklin  &  Hall,  and  Hall  &  Sellers. 

Thomas  married  Elizabeth  Cole,  of  Chester,  about  the  year 
1726.  The  relatives  of  his  wife  are  now  some  of  the  first 
families  in  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia.  By  this  connection 
he  had  a  large  family  of  children:  5  sons,  and  5  daughters: 
of  these  8  grew  up. 

The  first  purchase  of  land  that  Thomas  made  for  his  mill 
seat  was  from  the  proprietors  of  Pennyslvania.  The  addi¬ 
tional  piece  for  his  dam  he  agreed  for  at  one  shilling  sterling  a 
year  for  ever.  This  seems  at  present  to  have  been  a  small 
compensation;  but  lands  were  then  plenty,  and  money  scarce. 
Lands  were  leased  out  at  one  penny  an  acre ;  but  this  price  was 
estimated  high.  Quantities  of  land  were  afterwards  taken  up 
at  one  shilling  sterling  for  every  100  acres.  The  state,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  bought  out  the  quitrents 
from  the  proprietors  for  130,000  pounds;  but  the  proprietors 
still  retained  the  manors. 

There  was  an  Indian  town  and  an  Indian  apple  orchard  on 
these  premises  of  Wilcox.  One  of  the  apple  trees  is  still 
standing.  It  measures,  round  the  trunk,  8  feet.  It  bore  when 
Thomas  purchased  the  property,  and  it  still  bears.  Its 
trunk  is  hollow,  and  must  soon  be  overturned,  as  must  soon 
be  the  fate  of  the  present  ancient  proprietor:  but  perhaps 
new  shoots  may  spring  from  the  roots  of  each,  to  perpetuate 
their  existence  anew. 

James,  a  son  of  Thomas,  built  a  mill  on  Ridley  creek, 
Providence  township,  a  few  miles  from  his  father’s,  about  the 
year  1767.  He  continued  from  10  to  15  years,  and  then  died. 
This  mill  is  now  owned  by  Wm.  Levis,  sen.  It  was  converted 
into  a  cotton  factory  in  the  fall  of  1813. 

The  first  glazing  machine  in  America  was  constructed  at 
Thomas  Wilcox’s  mill.  He  had  been  familiar  with  the  plan 
in  England,  and  procured  one  to  be  made  for  himself. 

Thomas  gave  up  business  to  his  son,  Mark,  about  the  year 
1767.  The  father  was  then  near  80.  “  Three  score  and  ten,  ” 

said  the  old  man,  “is  long  enough  for  working  hard. ”  A  hard 
working  industrious  man  he  truly  was.  His  body  was 
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suitably  framed  for  hardship;  being  what  is  called  a  big  little 
man.  The  race,  dam  and  mill,  were  mostly  his  own  work, 
having  had  but  little  assistance  from  the  labour  of  others  in 
their  construction.  For  about  12  years  before  his  exit  he  was 
childlike  and  useless.  He  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90, 
November  11,  1779.  His  wife  died  the  ensuing  May.  They 
had  resided  together,  on  the  same  farm,  60  years. 

In  religion,  Thomas  was  a  Catholic.  This  sect  had  been 
frequently  outlawed  in  America,  and  perhaps  he  felt  the  force 
of  the  prejudice  existing  against  people  of  that  persuasion.  He 
continued,  however,  to  have  public  worship,  after  the  manner 
of  his  sect,  performed  at  his  farm  four  times  a  year,  and  a 
priest  from  Philadelphia  attended  for  that  purpose. 

The  son  and  successor,  Mark,  was  born  August  19,  1744, 
and  commenced,  at  the  age  of  23,  and  about  12  years  before  his 
father’s  death,  to  conduct  the  mill  on  his  own  account.  Mark 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  manufacturer  of  the  paper 
with  water  marks  used  by  the  American  loan  offices.  His 
post,  cap,  and  printing,  were  well  made;  and  perhaps  keep  the 
lead,  the  price  and  quality  considered,  to  this  day.  He  made 
the  paper  used  for  all  public  purposes,  as  continental  bills,  &c. 
The  paper  on  which  the  bank  bills  of  the  North  American 
bank,  established  in  1780,  were  printed,  was  manufactured  by 
Mark.  His  was  the  first  bank  in  the  union,  and  this  was  the 
first  bank  note  paper  made  in  America.  He  made  subse¬ 
quently,  the  paper  for  the  United  States  bank  notes;  the  bank 
of  Pennsylvania  and  other  banks  throughout  the  United 
States,  without  any  competition  till  about  the  year  1804. 
Since  that  period  many  have  commenced  a  rivalship.  He  still 
makes  for  the  Pennsylvania,  Farmer’s  and  Mechanic’s,  and 
Gerard’s,  and  many  other  banks.  The  paper  on  which  Bar¬ 
ton’s  Memoirs  of  Rittenhouse  is  printed  was  from  his  mill. 
The  paper  for  the  Stereotype  Bible,  now  printing  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  the  Bible  Society,  is  also  from  his  mill.  Mark  Wilcox 
had  conducted  his  mill  with  much  credit  to  the  art,  and  to 
himself;  and  was,  without  exaggeration,  the  first  good  paper 
maker  in  Pennsylvania.  John  and  Joseph,  two  sons  of  Mark, 
have  the  mill  now  in  operation  for  themselves;  and  the  old 
man  attends  principally  to  the  cultivation  of  his  fine  farm 
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which  surrounds  the  mill.  The  old  brick  mill  erected  by 
Thomas  Wilcox  is  still  standing,  but  additions  of  stone  have 
been  placed  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  end.  Mark  Wilcox  is 
a  very  tall  man.  He  is  now  upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  but 
is  still  in  good  trim. 

Mark  was  always  an  active  public  character.  Not  so  the 
father:  Thomas  would  never  permit  himself  to  be  called  to 
act  in  public,  nor  would  he  meddle  much  in  public  affairs. 
Mark  was  appointed  on  several  committees  prior  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  was  delegated  to  several  popular  meetings.  Hence 
he  became  obnoxious  to  the  tories;  and  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  Brandywine,  September  11,  1777,  the  British  as  they  passed 
his  house,  made  him  a  prisoner.  During  the  ensuing  night  he 
was  put  under  guard,  about  three  miles  from  his  house.  Being 
cold,  he  requested  the  Sergeant  of  the  guard  to  go  up  to  a 
house  within  sight,  and  solicit  the  owner,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Wilcox,  to  favour  him  with  a  blanket  for  that 
night.  The  sergeant  was  kind  enough  to  oblige  him,  and  soon 
returned  with  a  blanket.  “Do  you  know  that  man  from 
whom  I  borrowed  the  blanket  for  you?”  asked  the  Sergeant. 
“Yes,”  replied  Wilcox.  “Well,”  answered  the  soldier,  “he 
must  be  a  great  scoundrel;  for  he  has  been  giving  me  a  catalogue 
of  your  political  sins.”  The  Sergeant,  however,  possessed  so 
much  honour,  as  not  to  suffer  the  tell-tale’s  tale  to  proceed 
further  than  Wilcox’s  ear.  His  fidelity  to  misfortunate 
Wilcox,  prevented  him  from  running  the  gauntlet  for  his  life. 
Wilcox  was  carried  with  the  army  to  Philadelphia,  and 
detained  a  prisoner  till  the  following  February.  He  was  twice, 
in  the  interim,  permitted  to  visit  his  family.  The  second  time 
the  permit  specified  no  particular  time  for  returning,  and  he 
returned  no  more.  Some  short  interval  after  this,  he  met  the 
officious  neighbour  who  had  detailed  his  political  transactions. 
Abashed  and  ashamed,  the  neighbour  endeavoured  to  avert 
the  notice  of  Wilcox;  but  Wilcox  wished  an  interview,  and  met 
him  in  full  front.  “  Don’t  you  recollect  on  such  a  night  I  sent 
to  you  for  the  loan  of  a  blanket?”  “Yes,”  replied  his  pallid 
and  trembling  opponent.  “Do  you  recollect  what  you  told 
the  soldier  who  bore  the  request?”  Immediate  chastisement 
was  expected  when  Wilcox  proceeded:  “What  you  then  told 
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the  soldier  would  have  been  the  cause  of  my  being  hung,  if  he 
had  carried  it  further,  but  if  you  will  now  promise,  never  again, 
while  you  live,  maliciously  to  utter  aught  to  the  disadvantage 
of  any  one’s  person  or  property,  I  will  forgive  you.”  The 
conditions  were  joyfully  accepted,  but  the  fellow,  to  his  death, 
never  was  free  from  fear  of  Wilcox.14 

The  improvements  in  paper  making  from  Wilcox’s  and 
some  other  mills  of  Pennsylvania,  were  principally  owing  to 
the  abilities  and  genius  of  an  unhappy  Englishman  by  the 
name  of  John  Reader.  This  man  was  bred  to  paper  making 
in  a  mill  contiguous  to  Maidstone,  in  England.  In  Maidstone 
was  the  mill  of  Wattman,  the  extensive  and  famous  English 
paper  maker;  and  from  this  mill  Reader  obtained  much 
information  respecting  his  art.  Reader  possessed  an  ungovern¬ 
able  temper,  and  his  fractious  disposition  rendered  him  and 
those  around  him,  unhappy.  From  England  he  went  over  in  a 
pet  to  Ireland,  and  was  foreman  to  Blow,  an  extensive  paper 
maker  near  Dublin.  From  thence  he  departed,  in  another 
pet,  for  America,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  about  the  year 
1768.  He  had  indented  himself  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
for  his  passage,  and  Mark  Wilcox  redeemed  him,  and  set  him 
to  work  at  the  mill.  Here  Reader  soon  gave  evidence  of  his 
ingenious  active  turn,  and,  his  unhappy  temper  apart,  his 
performances  gave  such  satisfaction  to  Wilcox,  that  he  kept 
his  indentures,  for  fear  of  contingencies,  but  allowed  him 
wages  during  the  whole  time  of  his  servitude.  Paper  makers 
that  arrived  from  England,  at  that  period,  were  usually  very 
indifferent  workmen;. but  Reader  was  a  workman  of  the  first 
class,  and  was  a  great  acquisition  to  the  community.  Writing 
paper  of  a  real  good  quality  was  not  made  in  Pennsylvania  till 
Reader  came  into  the  colony.  Reader  was  not  only  a  thorough¬ 
bred  paper  maker,  but  a  capital  millwright,  and  had  a  good 
mechanical  genius;  and  it  was  he  that  introduced  the  then 
recent  English  improvements  of  the  engines,  and  other  portions 
of  the  mill,  into  use  in  this  part  of  America.  If  any  thing  was 
out  of  order,  or  any  thing  broken,  or  any  disaster  whatever 


14For  an  account  of  the  Wilcox  family  and  the  paper-mills,  see  “  Ivy  Mills,  Willcox  and 
Allied  Families,”  by  Joseph  Willcox,  1911,  and  Supplement,  1917. 
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occurred  in  the  operation,  Reader  could  instantly  detect  and 
correct  it.  He  constructed  the  works,  or  superintended  their 
execution  and  erection,  of  very  many  mills  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  very  best  of  paper  makers, 
and  his  abilities  were  unrivalled.  Hence  he  might  have 
amassed  property,  and  enjoyed  a  fortune.  But  all  his  abilities 
were  tarnished  by  his  temper;  and  his  fortune  was  pre¬ 
maturely  absorbed  by  the  bottle.  He  died  poor,  about  the 
year  1806,  aged  about  60. 

When  Delaware  county  was  formed  out  of  Chester  county, 
about  the  year  1790,  Mark  Wilcox  was  appointed  associate 
judge  of  the  new  county.  He  still  retains  that  office,  and  his 
usual  appellation  is  Judge  Wilcox. 

And  so  much  respecting  the  second  paper  mill  in  America. 

The  third  paper  mill  in  Pennsylvania  was  erected  on  the 
Wishahickon  creek,  about  11  miles  north  of  Philadelphia, 
about  the  year  1728,  by  Wm.  Dewees  and  John  Gorgas. 
They  did  not  continue  at  paper  making  more  than  8  or  10 
years,  and  then  converted  the  building  into  a  grist  mill,  which 
it  has  ever  since  continued.  Dewees  and  Gorgas  obtained 
their  insight  into  paper  making  at  the  Rittenhouse  mill.  At 
the  time  of  starting  their  mill,  or  shortly  after,  they  were 
related  to  the  Rittenhouses  by  marriage:  Gorgas  married 
Wm.  Rittenhouse’s  sister;  and  Dewees  married  Gorgas’  sister. 
They  were  all  brothers  in  law. 

The  fourth  paper  mill  in  Pennsylvania  was  built  by  Wm. 
Dewees,  junior,  two  miles  lower  down  the  Wishahickon  than 
the  mill  of  Dewees  and  Gorgas,  and  9  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
about  the  year  1738.  He  did  not  continue  long  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  relinquished  it  for  farming.  Mathias  Maris  succeeded 
him  in  the  mill.  Maris  kept  it  in  operation  a  short  time,  and 
died.  Jacob  Flaga,  a  Switzer,  of  small  stature,  then  rented  it, 
and  carried  on  the  paper  making  for  some  years.  Sower,  of 
Germantown,  obtained  his  printing  paper  from  this  mill  from 
1747  to  1750,  and  perhaps  longer.  It  was  the  only  mill  (says 
Kurtz)  that  made  printing  paper  at  that  time,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia.  This  mill  was  sold  to  Nicholas  Hasselbaugh, 
who  put  up  a  pair  of  stones,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business 
in  the  paper  and  flour  manufacturing;  but  after  some  lapse  of 
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years  he  discontinued  paper  making  and  employed  his  mill  at 
grist  only.  Hasselbaugh  lived  on  this  mill  a  great  many  years, 
and  was  the  first  that  put  up  an  engine  in  his  mill.  Daniel 
Righter,  his  neighbour,  was  the  inventor.  Hasselbaugh  left 
America,  some  years  before  the  revolution,  to  visit  Germany. 
He  never  returned,  and  was  said  to  be  captured  by  the 
Algerines. 

The  fifth  paper  mill  in  Pennsylvania  was  built  by  Christo¬ 
pher  Sower,  the  first  of  that  name,  about  the  year  1744,  on  a 
branch  of  Frankford  creek,  which  runs  through  the  lower  end 
of  the  farm  belonging  to  the  house  on  which  he  resided  at 
Germantown.  Sower  manufactured  printing  paper.  He 
continued  paper  making  but  a  very  short  time,  say  a  year  or 
two.  He  had  employed  Wm.  Adleheit  and  Henry  Sheetz  to 
work  the  mill.  Sheetz  soon  after  married,  and  left  Sower,  and 
set  up  for  himself  on  Mill  creek.  His  was  the  first  paper  mill 
on  that  stream,  but  his  paper  is  said  to  have  been  none  of  the 
best.  Adleheit  knew  very  little  of  the  process;  and  Sower  then 
relinquished  paper  making.  The  mill  was  afterwards  sold  to 
George  Danenhaugher,  who  converted  it  into  a  grist  mill,  and 
such  it  still  continues. 

The  mill  built  by  Frederic  Bicking,  and  which  I  told  you  in 
my  other15  was  the  third  mill  in  Pennsylvania  now  proves  to  be 
not  even  the  sixth  or  seventh  in  order.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  Bicking’s  name  introduced  among  our  early 
paper  makers;  but  the  enumeration  of  others,  still  prior,  would 
be  too  tedious.  He  began  about  1752. 

These  articles  on  paper  mills  occupy  considerable  space. 
Perhaps  they  are  too  long  for  your  purpose.  I  shall  close  the 
subject  by  relating  an  incident  or  two  respecting  a  grist  mill, 
acquired  during  my  researches  after  the  paper  mill  history. 

In  1701  a  one  story  building  was  erected  by - Newlin,16 

for  a  grist  mill,  on  the  west  branch  of  Chester  creek  (and  now 
near  Wilcox’s  mill)  Delaware  county.  This  grist  mill  is  now, 
by  direct  inheritance,  in  possession  of  the  great  great  grand¬ 
children,  the  fourth  generation  from  the  first  settler.  It  is 


“See  McCulloch’s  letter  of  September  1,  1812,  on  page  92. 

“Nathaniel  Newlin,  see  Ashmead’s  “History  of  Delware  County,”  p.  490. 
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now  a  large  three  story  mill,  and  rents  for  500  dollars  a  year. 
It  was,  at  different  times,  raised  from  one  to  two,  and  from 
two  to  three  stories,  and  the  original  stone  on  which  the  date 
was  chiseled,  raised  along  with  the  building. 

Connected  with  the  history  of  early  printing  in  America, 
might  be  noticed  such  persons  as  have  singularly  encouraged 
the  book  trade.  You  have  already  heard  of  Logan  whose  vast 
collection  of  books  is  now  incorporated  or  deposited  in  the 
Philadelphia  Library.  There  was  also  an  extensive  collector  of 
books  in  Virginia.  I  have  some  choice  books  that  belonged  to 
him.  Each  book  has  pasted  between  the  front  guard  leaves  a 
copperplate  representation  of  his  coat  of  arms:  the  motto 
“Nulla  pallescere  culpa”  the  name  “William  Byrd,  of 
Westover,  Virginia,  Esq.”  When  Byrd  died,  which  was 
some  time  before  1774,  his  library  was  rummaged,  sold  and 
scattered.  His  son  had  no  taste  for  reading.  Gaming,  at 
which  he  was  sometimes  as  deep  as  10,000  pounds  in  one  night, 
was  his  principal  employment.  He  shortened  his  days. 
Many  of  these  books  were  sold  by  Bell  at  auction.  Perhaps  as 
much  as  40  waggon  loads  of  them  were  sent  on  to  Philadelphia. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  “Picture  of  Philadelphia,  by  James 
Mease,  D.  M.”  printed  in  1811?  According  to  an  abstract 
there  published  of  the  marshall’s  report  of  the  manufactories 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  there  were,  in  1810,  in 
that  limit,  51  printing  offices,  153  printing  presses,  and  7  paper 
mills.  He  has  some  details  of  Philadelphia  printing  for  which 
he  frequently  quotes  your  book,  and  which  he  recommends  for 
perusal.  He  says  there  were  then  (1811)  publishing  in  the  city, 
8  daily  newspapers:  3  of  these  three  times  a  week,  and  1  twice  a 
week;  and  another,  or  ninth  paper,  printed  once  a  week.  The 
impressions  distributed  from  these  every  week  he  states  to  be 
19,298.  “In  1786,”  he  says,  “4  booksellers  thought  an 
edition  of  the  school  testament  a  work  of  risk,  requiring 
much  consultation  previously  to  the  determination  of  the 
measure.  ”  I  can  myself  recollect  of  two  or  more  booksellers 
engaging  in  the  publication  of  one  12  mo.  volume,  as  a  work 
too  arduous  for  one  alone  to  undertake.  Mease  says  there 
are  500,000  volumes  annually  printed  in  Philadelphia.  This 
would  seem  too  high  a  calculation,  and  yet,  when  it  is  considered 
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what  vast  quantities  of  books  are  everywhere  piled  up,  and 
what  supply  the  endless  auctions,  and  what  are  daily  hawked 
about,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  many  thousand  volumes  are 
needlessly  issued.  This  rapid  multiplication  of  books  operates 
as  a  clog  upon  the  wheels  of  personal  industry;  and,  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  most  of  the  books  published,  does  not 
diffuse  knowledge  so  extensively  as  might  be  presumed.  But 
Sympson,  the  author  of  Science  Revived,  seems  to  have  antici¬ 
pated  a  general  benefit  from  the  very  effect  I  am  depreciating. 
Speaking  of  Batavia,  he  says: 

Nor  shall  the  aspiring  State  her  commerce  bound 
To  the  dull  wealth  in  things  material  found; 

A  nobler  trade  shall  intellectual  stores 
Import  from  neighboring  hills  or  distant  shores: 

For  Presses,  rais’d  in  every  town,  shall  teem 
With  foreign  learning  in  abundant  stream. 

The  treasures  that  from  ev’ry  region  flow 
On  ev’ry  region  they  again  bestow. 

Thus  the  broad  ocean,  whose  unfailing  tide 
Is  daily  by  a  thousand  floods  supplied, 

Back  o’er  the  world  the  liquid  tribute  pours 
In  the  soft  balm  of  vapours,  dews  and  show’rs. 

Mease  has  given  a  concise  history  of  the  Philadelphia 
theatre,  as  you,  (p.  384,)  have  of  that  of  New  York.  Exhibi¬ 
tions  of  that  kind  first  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1754,  by  Hallam’s  company,  with  the  “Fair  Penitent, 
and  Miss  in  her  Teens.”  In  July,  1759,  the  Presbyterians, 
in  a  general  convocation,  petitioned  the  governor  and  legis¬ 
lature  of  Pennsylvania  to  forbid  these  stage  plays,  as  pernicious 
and  irreligious.  The  theatrical  corps,  in  retort,  announced 
for  exhibition,  “the  tragedy  of  Douglass,  by  the  reverend  Mr. 
Home,  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  ” 

There  has  also  been  published  “a  Picture  of  New  York. ”  I 
have  not  seen  it.17 

P.  331,  vol.  2.  I  think  Wm.  Bradford  relinquished  printing 
some  time  before  his  death.  The  present  True  American, 
according  to  Mease,  now  commenced  in  1797.  This  disagrees 


17"The  Picture  of  New  York,  by  a  Gentleman  residing  in  this  City ’’(Samuel  L.  Mitchell) 
New  York,  1807. 
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from  your  statement.  (I  have  since  been  told  by  one  of  the 
family  that  1797  is  correct). 

P.  330,  vol.  2.  The  time  of  publishing  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal,  or  Weekly  Advertiser,  was  changed,  about  the  year 
178818  to  twice  a  week;  but,  from  some  inadvertency,  the  title 
was  not  altered.  Eleazar  Oswald,  who  printed  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Gazetteer,  was  a  neighbour  to  Thomas  Bradford,  (then 
successor  to  William) ;  and  these  two  printers  were  not  on  good 
terms.  They  were  opposed  in  sentiment  with  respect  to  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  In  order  to  ridicule  his 
opponent,  Oswald  published  this  sarcastic  remark:  “The 
Weekly  Advertiser  published  twice  a  week,  weekly,  or  two 
weeklies  in  one  week.  ” 

The  following  satire  appeared  in  Oswald’s  gazette,  about  the 
same  year  as  the  foregoing :  “  Massa  Ozsel — Moos  ebbery  day 

somting  said  in  your  paper  bout  american  Brethren  in  slavry 
in  Algeers.  I  read  little.  I  tink  good  deal.  I  am  slave  in 
free  America.  My  Fader,  my  moder,  my  wife,  my  Chillen,  all 
in  Ginne.  I  cry  ebery  day,  ebery  night  I  want  to  see  my  wife, 
my  Chillen.  my  wife  want  to  see  me.  nobody  here  care  for 
me.  when  I  tell  my  massa  so  he  kick  me  and  tell  me  go  to  hell. 
I  poor  negur. 

Poor  Cuff.” 

P.  310,  vol.  2.  I  suppose  the  Oswald  here  mentioned  is  the 
same  I  have  been  writing  about;  and  that  he  began  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  when  he  sold  out  his  New  York  establishment.  He  went 
from  America  to  France,  to  join  her  armies,  “during  the 
agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man,  contending  through  blood 
and  slaughter,  for  his  long  lost  liberty.”  I  do  not  know  how 
long  he  continued  there,  nor  whether  he  entered  their  military 
ranks. 

P.  126,  vol  2.  James  Adams  arrived  at  Philadelphia  about 
the  year  1753,  when  about  23  years  of  age.  Franklin  and 
Adams  used  to  work  at  press  together.  When  Adams  was 
agitating  a  removal  to  Delaware,  it  was  Franklin’s  opinion 
that  one  of  the  English  islands  (but  which  I  cannot  learn) 
embraced  a  more  advantageous  prospect;  but  Adams  pre- 


l8The  exact  date  of  the  change  was  June  23,  1781. 
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ferred  Wilmington.  Adams  married  in  Buck’s  county,  Penn., 
and  by  the  money  received  with  his  wife,  was  enabled  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  office.  Adams  was  an  avowed  whig,  and  from  appre¬ 
hensions  for  his  safety,  when  the  British  were  approaching 
Philadelphia,  in  1777,  removed  his  family,  printing  office,  and 
stock,  to  the  vicinity  of  Doyle’s  town,  Buck’s  county.  The 
waggon  carrying  his  type  had  passed  Philadelphia  only  three 
miles,  when  it  was  met  by  the  British,  who  seized  a  portion  of 
his  types,  and  either  destroyed  or  sold  them.  He  returned  to 
Wilmington  immediately  after  the  British  left  Philadelphia 
in  1778;  and  some  of  their  shipping  passed  Wilmington  even 
after  he  arrived  there.  He  printed  an  almanac  during  his 
sojourn  in  Buck’s  county,  but  nothing  else,  as  no  paper  could 
be  procured,  and  he  had  taken  but  a  small  quantity  from 
Wilmington.  He  printed,  before  the  war,  Bates  on  Redemp¬ 
tion,  and  Edwards  against  Taylor.  About  the  year  1787  he 
commenced  a  newspaper,  called  the  Wilmington  Courant, 
which  was  continued  two  or  three  years,  and  then,  through 
lack  of  encouragement,  relinquished.  My  information  does 
not  embrace  the  title  of  the  paper  he  attempted,19  but  it  was 
different  from  this.  (p.  349,  vol  2.)  He  continued  state  printer 
till  a  few  years  before  his  death;  when  he  was  underbidden  by 
rivals,  and  he  declined  a  competition.  He  printed  the  laws  of 
Delaware,  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  legislature,  the 
state  money.  Other  works  from  his  press  were  chiefly  school 
books  and  testaments.  He  was  a  very  correct  particular 
workman.  He  died  in  December  1792,  or  rather,  perhaps 
January,  1793,  aged  about  63.  He  had  amassed  considerable 
property,  and  owned  two  or  three  houses  in  Wilmington,  and 
some  marsh  meadow  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  10 
children,  4  of  whom  were  sons,  and  all  4  printers.  Hanse,  the 
oldest  son,  entered  the  revolutionary  army,  was  stationed  at 
Wilmington  during  the  time  Philadelphia  was  in  possession  of 
the  British,  and  died  there  of  a  camp  fever.  Samuel  and  John 


“McCulloch  here  refers  to  Thomas’s  statement  that  Adams  established  a  paper  about 
1761,  called  “The  Wilmington  Courant.’’  The  exact  title  of  the  Wilmington  Courant 
of  1787  was  the  “Delaware  Courant  and  Wilmington  Advertiser,”  and  although  it  may 
have  been  established  or  financed  by  James  Adams,  the  known  copies  of  1787  state  that  it 
was  printed  by  Samuel  and  John  Adams.  James  Adams  died  Dec.  11,  1792. 
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in  partnership  had  established  a  printing  office  in  Baltimore; 
and  when  their  father  died,  removed  their  establishment  to 
Wilmington,  and  opened  in  their  father’s  late  stand.  James 
had  another  printing  office,  at  that  time,  in  Wilmington. 
Samuel  died  about  the  year  1802.  John,  about  the  same  time, 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  opened  a  printing  house, 
published  a  vast  number  of  toy  books ;  but  did  not  succeed  in 
money  making.  John  and  James  are  still  living  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  have  long  since  sold  out  their  share  of  their  father’s 
industry,  and  are  now  in  the  worst  condition  for  worldly  goods. 
John  is  my  oral  author  for  this  paragraph.  I  received  it  from 
him  when  on  a  visit  to  him  in  the  Debtor’s  Apartment  of  the 
Philadelphia  prison. 

P.  71,  vol.  2.  James  Humphreys  was  born  in  Philadelphia. 
His  edition  of  Sterne’s  Works  was  in  5  volumes,  12  mo.  and 
printed  in  1776.  One  of  his  sons  told  me  it  was  the  first  set  of 
books  printed  in  America;  but  this,  according  to  your  state¬ 
ment,  p.  68  and  449,  vol.  2,  is  a  mistake.  His  paper,  when 
published  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  (which  are  the  market 
days  in  Philadelphia)  was  called  “the  Pennsylvania  Ledger  and 
Market  Day  Advertiser.  ”  He  had  become  extremely  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  some  of  the  whig  party,  and  was  obliged  to  fly,  very  pre¬ 
cipitately,  from  Philadelphia.  He  published  in  Shelburne  a 
newspaper  called  “The  Nova  Scotia  Packet.”  It  was  issued 
once  a  week,  both  in  a  folio  and  a  quarto  size,  and  both  sizes  at 
a  different  price,  in  order  to  suit  the  means  of  different  pur¬ 
chasers.  His  printing  office  in  Shelburne  was  closed,  from 
want  of  encouragement,  I  presume,  for  three  years,  during 
which  he  was  employed  in  merchandise.  He  was  18  months  in 
England,  after  the  peace,  endeavouring  to  settle  business  of  a 
pecuniary  nature,  which  to  this  day  is  unaccomplished.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  April  1797 ;  and  brought  with  him 
his  printing  materials  from  Nova  Scotia.  He  then  com¬ 
menced  a  printing  office  and  bookstore  at  the  corner  of  Third 
and  Cherry  Streets.  There  he  continued  about  one  year, and 
then  removed  down  Third  Street,  opposite  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  brick  house  now  the  corner  of  Carter’s 
alley,  but  which  alley  was  not  not  then  opened  to  Third  Street. 
While  in  this  stand  he  published  “The  Weekly  Price  Current,” 
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which  met  with  great  encouragement;  but  the  fever  of  1798 
suspended  it,  after  if  had  appeared  about  six  months,  and  it  was 
not  resumed.  He  lived  about  one  other  year  in  this  house, 
and  then  removed  to  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Dock  Streets, 
where  he  remained  about  three  years.  His  last  removal, 
excepting  his  removal  to  his  grave,  was  to  the  corner  of  Walnut 
and  Second  Streets.  This  situation  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Merchant’s  Coffee  house,  and  he  advertised  his  house  as 
situated  on  “Change  Walk.”  He  died  February  10,  1810,  in 
his  63d  year.  His  sons,  who  succeeded  to  their  father’s 
business,  declined  the  avocation,  in  January,  1813;  and  the 
stock  was  disposed  of  at  auction. 

P.  176  and  178,  vol.  2.  One  or  two  of  Daniel  Humphreys’ 
daughters  are  said  to  have  been  tolerably  smart  and  ready 
compositors,  and  would  sometimes,  for  their  amusement,  work 
in  the  office.  I  frequently  heard  of  this  circumstance  when  I 
was  a  boy;  and  thought  it  rather  marvellous.  I  was  witness, 
sometime  since,  in  visiting  a  printing  office  near  the  city,  to 
two  women  working  at  case  with  seeming  expedition. 

P.  79,  vol.  2.  Enoch  Story  was  a  noted  job  printer.  He  had 
large  type  for  the  purpose;  and  I  recollect  of  seeing  his  jobs 
exhibited  in  every  direction.  He  died  at  Baltimore;  and,  it  is 
said,  at  the  Bettering  House  there. 

P.  106,  vol.  2.  The  British  under  Gen.  Vaughan,  at  their 
conflagration  of  (Kingston  or)  Esopus,  October  13, 1777,  burnt 
all  Holt’s  furniture  and  effects.  The  only  article  recovered 
was  the  iron  part  of  a  pair  of  brass  andirons. 

P.  201,  vol  1.  The  population  of  Brazil  is  probably  one 
sixth  more  than  is  here  estimated.  The  population  of  South 
America  has  been  guess  work  by  most  writers.  The  works  of 
Du  Pons  and  Humboldt,  and  Molini,  with  respect  to  Spanish 
America,  are  scientific  and  valuable;  and  perhaps  the  only 
works  respecting  these  regions  that  are  worthy  of  confidence. 

P.  202,  vol  1.  No  booksellers  are  now,  or  ever  were 
tolerated  in  Spanish  (and  I  think  Portuguese)  America,  under 
the  governments  of  the  priests;  for  the  priests,  emphatically 
govern,  under  the  ancient  dynasty  of  those  regions.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  revolution  has  gained  an  ascendency,  books,  news¬ 
papers,  and  printing  are  encouraged.  Books  bring  a  very  high 
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price  in  those  countries.  A  common  12  mo.  one  dollar  volume 
of  ours  will  command  four  or  five  dollars  in  New  Spain. 

P.  374,  vol.  1.  “  Ohio  is  now  said  to  contain.  ”  It  is  put  be¬ 

yond  a  say-so,  by  the  last  census,  which  enumerates  the 
inhabitants  at  230,  760:  but  you  had  not  received  this  census 
probably  in  time  for  your  book.  “It  is  only  about  20  years 
since.”  Two  settlements,  the  first  attempted,  were  effected 
in  1786:  one  was  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  Muskingum; 
and  the  other  at  the  mouth  of  Miami.  These  were  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  ordinance  of  Congress  of  May  20,  1785,  author¬ 
izing  the  sale  of  lands  in  that  country. 

P.  117,  vol.  2.  You  have,  no  doubt,  received  information  of 
the  death  of  Deacon  Loudon.  The  following  is  from  a  New 
York  paper  of  March  2,  1813. 

Died,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  February,  near  Middle- 
town-point,  New  Jersey,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  Samuel  Loudon, 
a  Christian,  a  Patriot,  a  good  Man  and  a  Friend.  Mr. 
Loudon  was  many  years  one  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  this  city,  and  passed  a  long  and  honorable  fife  without 
reproach.  In  his  Christian  walk  he  was  sincere  and  exemplary; 
in  his  domestic  relations  affectionate;  amiable  and  friendly  in 
his  social  intercourse;  in  his  private  dealings  just.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Printers  in  the  Union,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  Editor  of  the  “New  York  Packet,”  and  “Diary”  which  last 
has  since  been  changed  into  the  present  ‘  'Mercantile  Advertiser.  ’  ’ 
During  the  American  Revolution  he  held  the  office  of  printer 
to  this  state,  and  performed  its  various  duties  with  integrity. 
In  the  latter  period  of  his  fife  personal  infirmities  rendered  it 
necessary  to  retire  from  business;  but  he  still  retained  his 
natural  cheerfulness  and  serenity.  Few  men  possessed  a  more 
extensive  circle  of  acquaintances  or  were  more  universally 
and  deservedly  beloved.  In  early  youth,  Mr.  Loudon,  had 
received  strong  religious  impressions,  and  always  continued  a 
firm  and  steadfast  believer.  He  was  one  of  the  early  founders 
of  “the  first  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church”  to  which  he  ever 
retained  his  attachment.  In  his  usual  conversation  with  his 
friends,  he  seldom  lost  an  occasion  to  introduce  the  sublime 
precepts  of  Christianity,  and  to  instil  those  maxims  which  he 
believed  most  useful  to  promote  his  divine  Master’s  cause. 
It  was  remarkable  that  when  on  every  other  occasion  the  hand 
of  time  had  rendered  his  mind  infirm,  still  on  the  great  subject 
of  religion  he  conversed  correctly  to  the  last;  appearing  to 
retain  his  perfect  recollection.  This  truly  worthy  and  pious 
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man  breathed  out  his  last  without  a  struggle  or  a  moan,  dying 
with  perfect  composure  and  in  peace  with  God  and  his  fellow- 
men. 

New  York,  March  2. 

Samuel  Loudon  was  poor.  The  reason  of  his  retiring  from 
business  was  his  failure  in  business.  My  father,  about  the 
year  1775,  entrusted  Loudon  with  a  bill  on  Scotland  of  9 
pounds  (the  then  value  of  money  much  greater  than  at  present) 
to  be  paid  to  his  aged  mother.  There  was  a  defaulter.  The 
money  did  not  arrive;  and  I  believe  that  Loudon’s  continued 
poverty  was  the  shield  which  protected  him  from  a  suit. 

P.  70,  vol.  2.  I  have  an  old  copy  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library  Catalogue,  printed  by  Joseph  Crukshank,  in  Second 
Street.  Crukshank  printed  Poor  Will’s  almanac,  (which  he 
yet  continues)  for  1778,  for  I  recollect  that  Gordon  quotes  it  in 
his  History  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  order  to  contradict 
Sir  Henry  Clinton’  official  statement  of  marching  by  moonlight 
after  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  Poor  Will’s  almanac  allows 
him  no  moonlight  that  night. 

You  make  mention,  p.  43,  vol.  2,  of  a  Society  of  booksellers. 
These  associations,  as  far  as  they  have  come  under  my  view, 
have  been  useless,  if  not  pernicious.  At  least  they  always 
appeared  so  to  me;  and  for  that  reason,  although  sometimes 
solicited,  I  would  never  join  the  journeymen’s,  the  master 
printer’s,  the  bookseller’s,  or  any  other  society.  Excepting, 
forsooth,  in  one  instance,  at  Washington  City,  where  I  worked 
one  winter,  the  journeymen  craft  appointed  me  one  of  a 
committee  to  draft  their  constitution.  I  soon  retired  from 
them.  I  cannot  say  to  the  contrary,  but  that  Mr.  Carey’s 
Literary  Fair,  although  once  a  peculiar  hobby  horse  with  him 
and  others,  has  been  one  source  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  trade  now  labours.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  printers  of  this  city  convened  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  on  a 
regular  undeviating  rate  of  prices.  The  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  there  would 
be  a  new  era  of  printing.  But  one  of  the  pledged  members,  on 
his  return  from  the  meeting,  called  on  Robert  Campbell,  then  a 
principal  bookseller  in  the  City,  and  told  him  that  the  printers 
had  entered  into  an  obligation  to  each  other,  to  print  at  such 
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and  such  prices  only:  “but,”  continued  this  disinterested 
man,  “if  you  will  give  me  your  work,  I  will  do  it  for  such  and 
such  a  price.  ”  Ah!  sir, 

“There  is  no  faith  in  man’s  obdurate  heart. 

It  does  not  feel  for  man.  The  nat’ral  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  sever’d.” 

P.  39,  vol.  2.  The  proem  of  wills  still  continues  in  the  old 
form.  “  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  ”  Bills  of  lading  formerly 
ran  in  this  style.  “Shipped,  by  the  grace  of  God.”  Some 
people  of  Philadelphia  objecting  to  this  phraseology,  as  making 
light  of  serious  things,  Franklin  printed  some  without  these 
words,  and  inserted  an  advertisement  in  his  paper  to  this 
effect:  “Bills  of  lading  for  sale  at  this  office,  with,  or  without, 
the  grace  of  God. 

P.  41,  vol.  2.  You  say,  in  this  page,  that  the  partnership  of 
Franklin  and  Hall  was  dissolved  February  1,  1766;  and  in  p.  54 
you  seem  to  say  it  happened  in  May,  of  the  same  year.  The 
first  month  is  the  correct  one.  But  the  1000  pound  per  annum 
story  is  unfounded:  The  materials  were  appraised;  and  Hall 
took  them  at  the  appraisement.  You  have  taken  no  notice  of 
Franklin’s  experiments  on  electricity,  and  his  invention  of 
pointed  conductors.  Philosophy  was  a  prominent  trait  of  his 
genius.  It  was  Franklin  that  established  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  he  had  a  concern 
in  the  establishment  of  most  all  the  public  institutions  of  this 
city,  in  his  day. 

P.  55,  vol.  2.  David  Hall  died  December  24,  1772,  and  not 
the  17th  as  you  have  it. 

P.  63,  vol.  2.  Sellers  worked  for  some  time  as  journeyman 
to  Hall;  and  being  then  a  steady  man,  Hall  took  him  into 
partnership.  Robert  B.  Sellers,  his  son,  was  also  bred  a 
printer,'  and  possessed  an  office.  He  died  in  1813,  in  Arch 
Street,  in  the  same  house  now  No.  83,  in  which  his  father  lived 
and  died.  The  office  was  then  sold  at  vendue.  “At  the  old 
stand,  near  the  market.”  A  stranger  to  Philadelphia,  from 
your  mode  of  expression,  would  suppose  this  stand  was  in 
Arch  Street. 

P.  71,  vol.  2.  Wm.  Hall,  son  of  David,  was  an  opulent, 
respectable,  and  popular  man.  He  was  for  several  successive 
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years  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  He  was  a 
federalist;  and  the  party  adverse  to  his  politics  becoming  pre¬ 
dominant  about  the  year  1800,  left  him  out.  He  is  still  living 
but  much  reduced  in  circumstances,  owing  to  his  giving  securi¬ 
ties  to  one  of  his  old  friends,  and  which  Hall  was  obliged  to 
pay.  He  lives  very  retired,  and  seldom  goes  out  of  his  house. 
He  still  works  at  composition. 

Wm.  Hall,  junior,  or  third,  entered  into  a  partnership,  and 
the  firm  was  Hall  and  Pierie.  This  Hall  died  in  1813;  and 
this  Pierie  died  last  summer.  The  firm  is  still,  by  their 
advertisement  and  jobs,  Hall  and  Pierie.  Over  the  door  of 
their  old  stand,  as  you  and  every  one  else  calls  their  residence, 
they  have  "the  Newest  Printing  Office.”  It  is  the  same  sign 
board  that  Franklin  put  up;  but  I  perceive  it  has  been  lately 
repainted. 

P.  301,  vol.  2.  Can  Mr.  Thomas  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
that  “poet  to  whom  the  muses  were  auspicious?”  Philip 
Freneau,  and  a  printer?  He  executed  part  of  the  public  work 
while  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  remained  at  Philadel¬ 
phia;  and  for  about  three  years  published  a  newspaper  in  the 
same  city.  He  then  removed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  com¬ 
menced  a  paper  which  he  still  continues. 

P.  95,  vol.  2.  Bradford’s  paper  mill  was  without  doubt  the 
first  in  America,  according  to  the  information  you  then 
possessed;  although  there  appears  to  be  another,  (p  213,  vol.  1, 
and  423  and  432  vol.  2,)  almost  its  contemporary.  But  from 
the  additional  facts  concerning  early  paper  making  in  America, 
communicated  in  this  volume,  Bradford’s  mill  must  be  ranked 
after  Rittenhouse’s  and  Wilcox,  and  I  think  it  must  even  rate 
after  Dewees’  and  Gorgas’s.  In  that  case,  Bradford’s  mill  would 
be  the  fourth  erected  on  the  continent,  and  Henchman’s  (if 
1732  be  its  date)  will  be  the  fifth.  Rittenhouse’s  mill  was 
erected  38  years  before  any  other  in  America;  and  Wilcox’s 
4  years  before  the  third  mill,  whether  that  was  Dewees’  or 
Bradfords. 

Since  copying  all  I  had  gathered  respecting  the  first  paper 
mills  in  Pennsylvania,  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with 
John  Righter,  an  aged  paper  maker,  who  has  conducted  paper 
making  at  his  seat  on  Mill  creek  more  than  half  a  century.  He 
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says  that  Dewees  and  Gorgas  (the  operators  at  the  third  mill 
in  Pennsylvania)  made  a  successful  imitation  of  asses’  skin 
paper,  for  memorandum  books,  out  of  the  cotton  stone.  This 
stone  is  found  in  several  places  in  the  northern  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia,  and  has  a  fibre  that  would  naturally  suggest 
the  probability  of  converting  it  into  paper.  Righter  has  seen 
this  cotton  stone  paper;  and  says  that  when  it  became  sullied 
by  wear;  or  defaced  by  writing,  the  method  of  cleaning  it  was 
by  throwing  it  in  the  fire,  from  whence  it  was  taken  out  per¬ 
fectly  cleaned,  and  its  texture  uninjured.  The  colour  of  this 
paper  was  naturally  yellowish  and  appeared  exceedingly 
similar  to  the  asses’  skin  paper  obtained  from  Europe.  Righter 
also  informs  me  that  Mathias  Maris,  who  succeeded  to  the 
fourth  mill  in  the  State,  manufactured  writing  paper.  Righter 
has  some  of  this  paper  still  in  his  possession;  and  says  one 
sheet  of  it  is  as  thick  as  four  such  as  now  usually  made. 
Righter  also  informs  me  that  John  Reader  was  last  employed 
by  him,  and  died  at  his  house.  He  cannot  remember  the  time 
of  his  death;  but  thinks  it  was  about  10  on  12  years  ago,  that 
is,  about  1802  or  1804,  and  not  1805,  as  I  had  before  received 
the  time.  But  the  exact  time  may  be  ascertained,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  it.  Righter  says 
that  Maris,  as  well  as  all  other  paper  makers  at  that  period  in 
America,  used  pounders  to  cut  their  rags.  But  he  thinks  that 
an  engine  was  put  up  in  another  mill,  before  the  one  erected 
for  Hasselbaugh  by  Daniel  Righter,  of  whom  this  John  Righter 
has  no  knowledge.  But  Jacob  Rittenhouse,  a  man  still  older 
than  Righter,  is  my  author  for  that  particular;  and  I  think 
that  Jacob,  being  a  millwright,  and  living  on  the  spot,  must 
be  correct.  This  engine  was  probably  erected  about  the  year 
1755,  perhaps  1760.  John  Reader  introduced  the  same 
improvement  from  England;  but  that  was  about  the  year  1768. 
Hence,  Daniel  Righter,  was  an  original  inventor,  and  so  I 
understood  Jacob  to  mean,  although  the  same  thing  was  in 
operation,  without  his  knowledge, before  that  time,  in  England; 
in  the  same  manner  that  Jacob  himself  introduced  the  water 
wheel  for  glazing,  and  thought  himself  the  original  inventor, 
although  it  had  been  long  before  in  use  in  Wilcox’s  mill. 
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[Some  notes  regarding  early  European  printers,  taken  from 
Smith’s  “Printer’s  Grammar”  are  here  omitted.] 

If  I  recollect  right,  you  have  mentioned  Benedict  Arnold 
(once  an  inestimable  American  general),  as  a  bookseller.  I 
will  also  subjoin  Gen.  Jaudon,  an  energetic  Frenchman,  as 
once  ranking  with  our  trade,  and  following  the  bookselling  for 
a  livelihood.  Cooke  the  popular  comedian,  was  bred  a 
printer.  And  General  Henry  Knox,  late  Secretary  at  war, 
was  a  binder,  and  learned  the  trade  in  Boston. 

After  having  copied  my  notes  thus  far,  Francis  Wrigley,  the 
oldest  white  pressman  of  Philadelphia,  called  in  to  see  me,  and 
chat  a  while.  Wrigley  is  an  English  man  by  birth,  and  has 
followed  ink  making  at  which  he  is  an  adept,  for  many  years 
past.  He  tells  me  that  the  Christian  name  of  Pierie,  partner 
to  Hall,  was  George;  that  George  has  no  surviving  brother, 
and  that  the  firm  of  Hall  and  Pierie  is  still  used  in  order  to 
settle  the  business  of  the  late  firm,  or  for  some  other  cause 
unknown  to  him;  that  there  is  now  no  printer  Pierie;  that 
David  Hall  is  and  has  always  been  the  pecuniary  stay  of  the 
family;  and  that,  although  he  was  the  pet  child,  the  mother’s 
darling,  and  never  worked  any  time  at  printing,  at  least  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  get  a  stickfull,  yet,  as  he  has  always 
been  a  domestic  creature,  and  not  addicted  to  company,  he 
has  at  least  the  passive  merit  of  being  no  spendthrift,  and  from 
the  absence  of  temptation,  has  succeeded  in  keeping  together 
the  patrimonial  inheritance;  that  Wm.  Hall,  in  his  younger 
days,  was  extremely  fond  of  company,  and  that  fishing  was  so 
much  his  delight,  that  he  had  a  fish  house  constructed  on  the 
Schuylkill;  that  Wm.  Hall,  jun.  was  also  fond  of  company,  and 
equally  frolicksome;  that  David  was  always  esteemed  rather  a 
lazy,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  steady,  orderly  and  sober 
man. 

You  mention  (p.  367,  vol.  2)  that  3  pounds  were  equal  to  2 
dollars: — and  (p.  380)  5  shillings  Halifax: — ,  and,  (p.  383)  30 
shillings  currency: — and,  (p.  378)  that  18  shillings  were  $3.60. 
These,  and  a  great  many  other  notices  of  prices,  throughout 
your  volumes,  are  not  sufficiently  explicit.  There  should  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  notes  a  table  of  the  different  cur¬ 
rencies,  with  their  equivalent  valuation  in  federal  coin.  Or 
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else,  and  perhaps  better,  a  line  or  two  of  elucidation  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page  where  these  various  meaning  sums  occur. 
I  have  lately  printed  a  “Table  Book  for  Schools,”  which  ap¬ 
proaches  as  near  to  perfection,  on  this  subject,  as  I  can  make  it 
with  my  present  materials.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  toy 
herewith. 

I  will  now  furnish  you  with  extracts  from  my  Chronology, 
relative  to  several  passages  in  your  work : 

P.  156,  vol.  2.  George  Whitefield  died  in  1770,  aged  56,  of 
an  asthma,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  while  on  his  seventh  visit 
to  America. 

P.  9,  vol.  2.  Penn’s  tree,  at  Kensington,  fell  down,  you  say 
March  5,  1810.  I  have  it  March  3,  and  your  date  is  an  error. 

P.  40,  vol.  2.  The  first  literary  production  of  an  English 
colonist  inA  merica,was  a  translation  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses, 
by  George  Sandys,  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company. 

The  first  Greek  book  printed  in  America  was  Lucian’s 
Dialogues,  1789  (I  do  not  know  the  printer  of  this  book.  It  was 
taken  from  some  writer  in  hopes  of  finding  more  particulars 
concerning  it  from  some  other)  .20  I  possess  a  Latin  pamphlet 
printed  by  W.  Bradford,  at  the  London  Coffee  House,  at  the 
corner  of  Market  and  Front  Streets,  in  1765,  called  “Epistolae 
Familiares  et  aha  quaedam  miscellanea.  Familar  epistles,  and 
other  miscellaneous  pieces,  wrote  originally  in  Latin  verse,  by 
John  Beveridge,  A.  M.  professor  of  languages  in  the  college  and 
academy  of  Philadelphia.” 

P.  82  and  87,  vol.  2.  Germantown  and  Ephrata.  Your 
dates  and  statements  concerning  the  settlements  of  these 
places  are  erroneous;  but  I  shall  incorporate  the  corrections  in 
the  lengthy  detail  of  their  printing  history  which  will  soon 
follow.  I  will  state,  in  this  place,  that  the  Quaker  meeting 
house  in  Germantown  was  founded  in  1705. 

[Some  notes  on  Chronology,  taken  from  well  known  books 
of  reference,  here  omitted.] 

P.  303,  vol.  2.  The  perversion  of  the  author’s  meaning, 
from  the  mistakes  of  printers,  is  often  ludicrous.  A  very 
recent  one  occured,  in  printing  Brackenridge’s  Law  Mis- 


20 “The  Select  Dialogues  of  Lucian,”  Philadelphia,  printed  by  Joseph  James,  1789. 
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cellanies,  where  “the  younger  practitioner  of  the  bar”  was 
rendered  “the  young  cur  practitioner.”  In  one  edition  of 
Dryden,  that  line,  “Shall  take  the  lady  and  the  treasure  too.  ” 
was  printed,  “Shall  take  the  lady,  and  the  pleasure  too;” 
and  Dr.  Gray  of  this  city,  informs  me  a  student,  had  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  it  is  embodied,  to  learn  for  a  task  at  exhibition, 
who,  unconscious  of  the  error,  spoke  it  as  printed  in  error  to 
the  assembly,  considerably  to  their  confusion. 

There  was  a  pocket  Bible  printed  in  Scotland  (that  country 
proverbial  for  its  correct  biblical  printing)  and  which  was  in 
general  circulation  there  about  the  year  1760,  in  which  that 
sentence  in  Jude,  “Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,” 
was  rendered,  ‘ ‘  Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  life.  ”  There 
was  a  quarto  Bible  printed  in  the  same  country,  of  which 
thousands  have  been  imported  to  America,  in  which  was  this 
injunction:  “A  man  may  not  marry  his  wife’s  mother’s 
brother.  ”  I  have  heard  of  a  Bible  printed  in  England  which 
omitted  the  negative  not,  in  the  seventh  commandment.  The 
entire  edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  not  the  erroneous  sheet 
only,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt,  as  an  example  to  other  printers. 
In  Aitken’s  Philadelphia  edition  of  the  Bible  there  were 
several  gross  mistakes.  That  declaration,  in  2  Kings  7,  xii 
“I  will  now  shew  you  what  the  Assyrians  have  done  to  us” 
was  rendered  by  Aitken  “I  will  not  shew  you”  &c.  And  that 
ejaculation,  “O,  that  my  words  were  engraven,  with  an  iron 
pen  and  lead,  in  the  rock”,  Job  19,  xxiv,  was  printed,  “0 
that  my  words  were  engraven  with  an  iron  pen,  and  laid  in  the 
rock.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Beveridge  was  preaching  from  that 
text,  in  this  city,  about  the  year  1790,  and  having  Aitken’s 
Bible  in  the  pulpit,  and  another  edition  in  his  study,  he 
arrived  at  the  last  section  of  his  discourse,  and  referring  to  the 
Bible,  and  finding  a  dissimilarity,  but  not  imagining  the  cause, 
became  confused,  and  supposing  himself  baffled  by  an  over¬ 
sight  in  not  studying  his  notes  aright,  passed  over  that  head  of 
his  discourse.  Conversing  on  his  embarrassment  afterwards, 
he  discovered  the  mistake  to  arise  from  a  misprint  of  the  Bible; 
and  is  said,  from  that  time,  to  have  been  particularly  cautious 
against  using  Aitken’s  edition  of  the  Bible.  There  were 
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several  other  mistakes  in  that  Bible,  which  escaped  the  de¬ 
tection  of  its  corrector. 

P.  290,  vol.  1.  James  the  Printer  does  not  appear  to  possess 
the  sagacity  of  one  of  his  red  fellows,  who  being  elated  with 
liquor  at  a  tavern  in  New  York,  boasted  that  he  could  read 
and  write  English.  A  gentleman  present,  wishing  to  indulge 
his  humour,  asked  him  who  was  the  first  person  circumcised. 
“Father  Abraham”,  was  the  ready  reply  of  the  Indian,  who 
immediately  after  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  knew  who  was  the 
first  Quaker.  The  Indian  perceiving  the  question  to  nonplus 
his  opponent,  informed  him  that  Mordecai  was  the  first 
Quaker,  for  he  would  not  pull  off  his  hat  to  Hainan. 

P.  369,  vol.  1.  The  writer  of  this  can  say  the  same.21  He 
used  to  stand  on  the  furniture  box,  about  18  inches  high,  and 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  office,  in  order  to  reach  the 
capital  case.  He,  as  well  as  his  sire  before  him,  were  tolerable 
compositors  by  the  time  they  were  9  years  of  age. 

P.  447,  vol.  2.  It  is  some  time  since  I  read  Mrs.  Warren’s 
History  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
her  description  of  her  unfortunate  kinsman,  Otis,  is  the 
most  affecting  narrative  that  could  be  penned. 

P.  181,  vol.  2.  By  referring  to  Ramsay’s  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  vol.  1,  p.  341,  you  will  perceive  your  surmise  with  respect 
to  a  printer  being  sent  to  Montreal  not  only  confirmed,  but 
embodied  as  a  portion  of  American  History.  In  a  letter 
wirtten  by  Gen.  Washington,  July  19,  1777,  (See  Lendram’s 
History,  vol.  2,  p.  261)  you  will  find  a  project  proposed  for 
allowing  a  travelling  press  for  headquarters,  and  its  utility 
very  earnestly  recommended. 

P.  124,  vol.  2.  Collins  printed  a  quarto  Bible  also;  and  the 
best  edition,  perhaps,  in  America:  at  least  the  Quakers  think 
so. 

P.  297,  vol.  2.  There  is  but  one  r  in  the  name  of  Anthony 
Car;  at  least  it  so  spelled  in  his  paper. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  narrative  of  Germantown  printing. 
It  will  be  long,  but  I  hope  not  tedious.  The  information  I  am 


21Referring  to  Isaiah  Thomas’s  statement  that  he  had  set  type,  when  a  lad  of  six, 
standing  on  a  bench  eighteen  inches  high. 
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furnishing,  respecting  the  Sower  family,  the  only  printers  in 
that  village  before  the  revolution,  is  the  fullest  that  was  ever 
before  in  any  one  person’s  possession,  not  excepting  even  any 
one  member  of  the  family.  I  expect  you  will  esteem  it  as  an 
acquisition.  For  myself,  I  feel  highly  gratified  on  its  collection. 
When  the  statements  differ  from  your  dates,  and  they  do  in 
several  particulars,  you  may  safely  regard  mine  as  correct. 
I  will  endeavour  to  arrange  the  history  in  method,  but  my 
notes  are  so  crude,  that  I  despair  of  attaining  a  regular  order. 

Christopher  Sour  (the  first)  or  Sower  (according  to  American 
orthography)  was  born  in  the  year  1694,  in  the  town  of 
Lauderberg,22  2  German,  or  10  American  miles  from  the  city  of 
Heidelberg,  in  Germany.  The  business  he  was  bred  to  was 
that  of  a  taylor.  He  arrived  in  America  in  the  fall  of  1724, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Germantown.  His  principal 
employment  for  some  time  in  Germantown  was  at  botton 
mould  making,  at  which  he  had  a  considerable  run  of  profit¬ 
able  business.  But  for  the  space  of  16  years,  from  the  time  he 
arrived  in  Germantown  till  he  commenced  the  printing,  tradi¬ 
tion  is  not  clear  as  to  his  occupation.  He  resided  some  time 
with  Doctor  Witt,  of  Germantown,  (but  this  was  after  his 
return  in  1731)  the  famous  conjurer,  with  whom  he  acquired 
some  medical  knowledge.  He  was  at  Tulpehocking  above 
Reading,  or  rather  Dulpehakin,  (whither  he  went  from  Lan¬ 
caster  county)  where  he  was  concerning  in  casting  stoves. 
These  stoves  were  very  excellent ;  and  one  of  them  with  a  three 
fold  revolving  flue  for  smoke,  is  said  to  remain  still  in  the  house 
he  occupied  in  Germantown.  He  appears  to  have  been 
employed  some  time  at  farming,  in  Lancaster  county  (whither 
he  went  from  Germantown  in  the  spring  of  1726) .  He  was  also 
at  Ephrata  for  a  period,  where  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  some 
insight  into  bookbinding.  He  returned  to  Germantown, 
finally,  in  April  1731.  At  length  he  turned  his  mind  alto¬ 
gether  on  printing  and  commenced  that  business  in  German¬ 
town  in  the  summer  of  1738. 

Sower  1st  became  a  printer  by  accident.  Jacob  Gans  (in 
English,  Goose,  which  is  now  a  common  appellation  of  the 


“Ladenburg  is  about  ten  miles  from  Heidelberg. 
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family)  who  was  settled  about  4  miles  above  Germantown,  had 
a  quantity  of  printing  materials  sent  over  to  him  by  some  of  his 
spiritual  brethren,  the  German  baptists  of  Germany,  and  for 
which  they  raised  a  subscription,. that  Cans  might  be  enabled 
to  have  such  good  books  as  might  be  useful  to  the  Society. 
But  Goose  did  not  understand  the  business,  and  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  native  ability  necessary  to  the  erection  of  an  office;  and 
as  there  was  no  person  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that  time  that 
evinced  the  ability,  the  materials  were  esteemed  no  better  than 
so  much  lumber.  Sower  1st  obtained  them  for  a  mere  trifle; 
and  being  very  acute  and  ingenious,  soon  put  them  in  trim  for 
business. 

The  first  German  almanac  printed  at  Germantown,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  first  German  almanac  in  America,  was  by  Sower  1st 
and  for  the  year  1738  and  printed  the  same  year.  It  was  con¬ 
tinued,  regularly,  by  him,  his  son,  and  his  grandsons,  40  years, 
till  the  year  1778. 

At  what  period  Sower  1st  commenced  a  newspaper,  I  cannot 
ascertain;  but  presume  it  may  be  dated  1740.  It  was  called 
the  Germantown  Zeitung  (Gazette) ;  and  was  continued  by  him 
and  his  successors  till  the  year  1778.23 

I  lately  sold  a  copy  (the  only  one  I  ever  had)  of  “Bromley’s 
Sabbath  of  Rest,  or  the  Soul’s  Progress  in  the  work  of  the  New 
Birth.  By  Thomas  Bromley.  London  printed.  German- 
towrn  reprinted  by  Chris.  Sower.  Sold  also  by  Solomon 
Fussell  and  Jonathan  Zane,  Philadelphia,  1759.”  This  book 
is  a  small  octavo,  with  pica  type,  well  printed.  Who  Fussell 
or  Zane  were  I  cannot  learn,  but  suppose  they  were  dry  goods 
merchants.  But  I  have  copied  this  article  too  soon.  It  was 
not  Sower  1st  that  printed  it,  but  Sower  2d. 

Sower  1st  printed  “The  Christian  Pattern,  or  the  imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  being  an  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  By  a  female  hand.  London  printed  1744.  German¬ 
town  reprinted  by  Christ.  Sowr,  1749.”  This  female  hand  is 
said  (says  Henry  Kurtz,  a  person  who  will  be  often  mentioned) 
to  have  had  but  very  few  printed,  and  that  it  was  esteemed,  at 


Z8Sower  established  "Der  Hoch  Deutsch  Pennsylvania  Geschict-Schreiber”  Aug.  20, 
1739,  and  under  this  and  other  titles  it  was  published  until  1778.  From  1762  to  1777  it  was 
called  "Die  Germantowner  Zeitung.” 
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that  time,  valuable  as  rare,  and  that  the  Quakers  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  recommended  or  encouraged  Sower  1st  to  multiply  the 
work  by  a  new  edition.  But  before  I  proceed  further,  I  had 
better  introduce  you  to  this  Henry  Kurtz.  He  is  now  82  years 
of  age,  and  arrived  in  America  in  the  year  1748,  when  16  years 
old,  and  shortly  after  was  apprenticed  to  Sower  1st  to  learn 
printing.  It  was  during  Kurtz’s  apprenticeship  that  Thomas 
a  Kempis  was  printed.  Kurtz  says  they  ran  out  of  lower  case 
o,  and  Sower  set  to  work,  and  continued  to  supply  the  re¬ 
quisite  quantity.  The  moulds  used  were  first  of  lead,  and 
afterwards  of  plaster  of  paris,  and  these  still  further  improved 
upon,  by  which  means  Sower  was  enabled  to  cast  sorts  himself, 
without  waiting  for  a  recruit  from  Germany:  but  no  regular 
or  complete  fount  was  cast  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  foundry 
apparatus  from  Germany,  many  years  after.  Kurtz  still  fives 
in  Germantown,  and  to  him  you  are  indebted  for  a  number  of 
particulars  respecting  Germantown  printing.  Kurtz  has  a 
rare  typographical  curiosity  in  his  family,  a  German  folio 
Bible,  printed  at  Frankfort,  on  Main,  in  1565,  almost  250  years 
since.  The  chapters  are  not  divided  into  verses.  It  was  four 
years  in  press.  It  is  exceedingly  well  printed,  but  its  rare  show 
is  the  engravings;  as  it  has  innumerable  quantity  of  wood  cuts, 
highly  and  richly  coloured,  and  the  colours  are  as  lively  and 
brilliant  as  if  laid  on  but  yesterday.  This  digression  seemed 
unavoidable. 

I  have  an  edition  in  German  of  Short  Sayings  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  printed  by  Sower  in  1750.  (But  this  also  is  copied  in 
the  wrong  place.  It  was  printed  by  Sower  the  2nd). 

There  was  a  pamphlet  printed  by  Sower  1st  in  1748,  called 
Plain  Truth,  in  the  German  language. 

I  have  a  small  pamphlet  in  German,  called  True  and  False 
Repentance,  printed  by  Sower  1st  in  1749. 

Another  book  that  Sower  1st  printed  in  English  was  “Some 
Gospel  Treasures,  or  the  holiest  of  all  unveiling;  discovering 
yet  more  the  riches  of  grace  and  glory  to  the  vessels  of  mercy, 
unto  whom  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  that  kingdom, 
and  the  excellency  of  spirit,  power,  truth,  above  letters,  forms, 
shadows.  In  general  sermons  preached  at  Kensington  and 
elsewhere,  by  John  Everard,  D.D.,  printed  in  the  year  1653. 
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And  now  reprinted  in  Germantown  by  Christopher  Sower. 
1757.”  This  work  is  in  quarto,  the  type  pica,  and  looks  still 
well;  the  ink,  which  was  Sower’s  own  making,  appears  to  good 
advantage. 

Sower  1st  could  not  himself  correct  the  proofs  of  his  English 
publications;  and  with  severe  trials,  could  never  attain  a  cor¬ 
rect  orthography  of  the  language.  He  was  30  years  of  age 
when  he  arrived  in  America,  and  44  when  he  began  printing; 
an  age  too  advanced  to  commence  on  improvements  in 
language.  He  employed  a  proof  reader  for  English. 

Sower  1st  seemed  to  possess  an  universal  mechanical  genius, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  sufficiently  adroit  at  16  (or  according 
to  some  24)  different  trades,  to  secure  a  maintenance  by  fol¬ 
lowing  either  of  them.  Among  these  were  that  of  a  stone 
caster,  farmer,  bookmaker,  taylor,  distiller,  farrier,  apothecary, 
turner,  paper  maker,  tinman,  lampblack  maker,  printer’s  ink 
manufacturer,  bookbinder,  and  printer.  To  the  last  he  was 
particularly  attached ;  as  an  evidence  of  which  he  desired  on  his 
death  bed,  that  the  printing  business  might  never  go  out  of  the 
family  of  his  descendants,  but  that  one  or  other  of  the  lineage 
should  acquire  and  practice  the  art. 

Sower  1st  married  in  Germany.  His  wife  died  Dec.  24, 
1752.  Sower,  himself,  after  prosecuting  the  printing  business 
for  20  years  with  success,  died,  Sept.  25,  1758,  aged  64,  and 
was  buried  on  his  own  ground,  back  of  his  mansion,  in  German¬ 
town.  He  is  said  to  have  demised  several  legacies  to  poor 
persons  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  to  some  of  his  indigent 
friends  bequeathed  annuities  for  life,  and  appropriated  one  of 
his  houses  for  their  residence.  Sower  1st  was  bred  a  presby- 
terian,  but  died  a  separatist. 

Christopher  Sower,  the  second,  the  only  child  of  Sower  1st, 
was  born  Sept.  26,  1721,  in  the  Town  of  Lasphe,  in  Witgeins- 
tein,  Germany,  18  miles  from  Marburg,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  Germantown,  in  1724,  with  his  father,  he  was  only  3  years  of 
age. 

Sower  2d  was  a  rigid  and  exemplary  member  of  the  Tunkers, 
a  body  of  German  Baptists,  and  was  one  of  its  members  who 
wore  a  long  beard.  He  embraced  that  sect  from  conversion, 
and  not  by  education;  as  his  father  did  not  belong  to  that 
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party  of  religionists,  nor  did  he  wear  a  long  beard.  Sower  2d 
was  baptised  in  his  adopted  church  in  1737,  and  was  ordained 
a  minister  June  10,  1753. 

Sower  2d  had  commenced  the  binding  business  for  himself, 
and  continued  it,  distinct  from  his  father,  for  a  number  of 
years,  till  1758,  when,  upon  his  father’s  death,  he  succeeded  in 
the  printing  establishment.  You  date  his  printing  career 
from  1744,  but  it  is  a  wide  mistake.  He  was  at  that  time 
(1758)  37  years  old. 

Sower  2d,  with  a  number  of  his  spiritual  companions,  had  at 
one  period  agreed  not  to  marry,  but  devote  their  time  as  un- 
dividedly  as  possible  to  religious  duties.  They  accordingly 
hired  a  house  for  themselves,  and  without  any  female  atten¬ 
dants,  took  their  stated  round  in  keeping  bachelor’s  hall. 
Sower  himself  was  the  first  to  annul  the  agreement;  and 
surprised  his  associates  very  much,  by  rising  up  in  a  religious 
meeting  of  his  society,  and  declaring  his  intention  of  marrying 
Catharine  Sharpnack.  He  espoused  her  April  21,  0.  T.  1751. 
The  nature  of  this  celibate  agreement  was  singular,  but  not 
altogether  without  a  parallel.  Gen.  Wolfe,  Monckton,  and 
other  youths  of  the  same  army,  took  a  similar  resolution  some 
ten  years  after  this  period,  and  united  in  an  agreement  not  to 
marry  till  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged  should  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  peace,  that  their  military  career  might  not  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  attention  to  domestic  concerns.  Sower  enjoyed  the 
company  of  his  consort  26  years;  she  died  in  1777,  aged  47 
years  and  9  months. 

Sower  2d  continued  the  newspaper  commenced  by  his  father, 
and  it  obtained  an  extensive  circulation,  and  high  reputation. 
Sower  2d  was  accused  by  some  of  entertaining  sinister 
designs  against  the  English  government,  and  of  cherishing  a 
disposition  to  bring  Pennsylvania  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Germany.  Parson  Smith,  for  some  time  prevost  of  the  college 
of  Philadelphia,  accused  him  in  1759  to  Gen.  Fobes,  then  in 
this  city,  on  his  return  from  the  western  campaign  against  Fort 
du  Quesne.  Sower  was  conducted,  under  guard,  before  the 
general,  the  charges  adduced,  and  the  newspaper  produced  for 
proof.  After  an  examination,  pro  and  con,  Fobes  dismissed 
Sower,  pronouncing  the  allegation  unfounded,  and  told  him, 
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that  as  he  was  troubled  with  a  guard  from  Germantown, 
against  his  inclination,  he  would,  if  not  disagreeable  to  Sower, 
trouble  the  officer  and  guard,  with  the  honour,  perhaps  against 
their  wish  and  expectation,  of  escorting  him  back  again  to  his 
residence.  Parson  Smith  was  for  some  cause  or  other  an 
enemy  to  Sower.  This  transaction  was  noticed  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  Sower  remarked,  a  mild  slur  on  Smith,  that  he  had 
received  better  treatment  from  the  red  coats  than  from  the 
black  coats. 

The  consequence  which  Sower  2d  obtained  in  the  community 
was  very  extensive.  No  medicine,  not  even  a  dose  of  jalap, 
was  effectual  unless  purchased  at  Sower’s  apothecary  shop: 
No  almanac  was  correct  in  time  and  weather,  and  no  news¬ 
paper  spoke  the  truth,  unless  published  by  Sower.  The 
following  incident  will  demonstrate  that  he  was  not  only  a 
man  of  consequence,  but  a  leader  in  his  neighbourhood: 
During  the  violent  disputes  between  the  people  and  proprietors 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  quakers,  at  one  time,  obtained  an 
ascendancy  in  the  legislature,  and  petitioned  the  proprietors 
to  grant  them,  as  a  society,  some  exclusive  privileges,  as 
exemption  from  military  requirements,  and  a  jurisdiction  for 
themselves.  The  people  in  general  condemned  the  plan. 
Sower  2d  wrote  against  it  in  his  paper,  and  a  considerable  stir 
ensued  prior  to  the  approaching  general  election.  This  was 
about  the  year  1760.  Sower  2d  with  an  elegant  red  flag,  and 
followed  by  near  300  inhabitants  from  Germantown,  proceeded 
in  regular  cavalcade  to  Philadelphia,  to  vote  against  the 
proposers  of  the  obnoxious  measures.  The  people  succeeded, 
and  the  quakers  were  left  far  in  the  rear.  But  Sower  was 
blamed,  by  some,  for  his  interference  in  these  transactions,  as 
inconsistent  with  his  religious  professions. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  the  German  almanacs  printed  by 
Sower  1st  and  2d.  Those  which  I  have  seen  are  for  the  years 
1753,  56,  57,  61,  62,  63,  66  and  76.  Some  of  these  I  send  you. 
No.  7  and  No.  5  of  the  old  almanacs  I  send  you,  contain  each  a 
list  of  some  German  books  printed  by  the  two  Sowers  prior  to 
the  year  1763. 

The  execution  of  all  the  almanacs,  pamphlets,  and  books 
from  the  Germantown  press  is  neat  and  judicious.  The  ink  is 
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remarkably  good.  Some  of  the  almanacs  were  printed  with 
red  and  black  ink,  which  troublesome  method  was  imposed 
upon  Sower  from  the  rivalship  attempted  by  Behm,  who 
understood  the  process,  and  who  was  employed  by  Godhart 
Armbruster  of  Philadelphia,  who  published  his  almanac  in 
that  manner  in  order  to  excel  the  Germantown  emission. 

Sower  2d  printed  a  “Spiritual  Magazine”  in  German;  but 
how  often  it  was  issued,  or  at  what  period  it  commenced,  I  have 
not  learnt.  No.  12  was  printed  in  1772;  and  that  is  all  the  date 
respecting  it  I  can  discover. 

In  1772  Sower  2d  obtained  materials  from  Germany,  and 
commenced  type  casting.  The  history  of  this  foundry  you 
shall  have  at  large  when  we  come  to  Justus  Fox’s  history. 

In  one  of  the  old  almanacs  accompanying  this,  No.  9,  1762, 
you  will  find  an  apology  for  the  delay  in  emitting  the  second 
edition  of  Sower’s  quarto  bible,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
workmen,  and  desiring  the  people  to  exercise  patience.  The 
first  edition  of  1743  was  in  Long  Primer:  the  second  was  in 
Pica;  and  the  third  was  page  for  page  with  the  second.  Sower’s 
bible  of  1743  was  the  first  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  first  in 
America  except  Eliot’s  Indian  bible.  The  type  for  the  third 
edition  of  the  quarto  bible  was  cast  at  Sower’s  foundry.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Sower  to  cast  type  sufficient  for  a  standing 
edition  of  the  quarto  bible ;  and  with  that  view  had  a  very  large 
fount  made,  and  many  supernumary  sorts,  of  no  use  but  for 
that  prospect.  Of  the  lower  case  e  alone  72,000  were  cast. 
The  cost  of  the  fount  was  3000  pounds  currency.  But  the 
war,  and  subsequent  revolution  of  his  fortune,  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  his  design  in  making  a  standing  edition  of 
the  bible.  The  number  struck  off  was  3000.  The  number  of 
pages  1272:  old  testament  and  apocraphy  992;  the  new 
testament  280.  The  apocraphy  was  between  the  two  testa¬ 
ments.  Some  few  copies  are  still  on  sale  and  their  price  is 
$5.50.  The  second  edition  of  his  bible  was  3000  in  number,  and 
not  2000,  as  you  have  it.  The  price  was  put  to  21  shillings 
currency  in  sheets. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  standing  work  that  Sower  pro¬ 
jected.  He  accomplished  a  standing  edition  of  the  German 
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Hymn  book;  which  will  be  again  mentioned  when  we  come  to 
the  history  of  type  casting. 

The  rapid  emigration  of  Germans  to  Pennsylvania  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  these  two  first  Sowers.  They  wrote 
many  letters  to  their  friends  in  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and 
by  their  representations  in  favour  of  the  soil,  and  the  alluring 
prospects  in  America,  induced  many  to  move  thither. 

Sower  2d  was  extremely  regular  and  temperate.  He  never 
drank  spiritous  liquors.  All  his  workmen,  and  he  frequently 
had  a  great  number,  eat  at  his  table.  He  rose  regularly  at 
4  o’clock,  and  employed  himself  in  singing  and  other  devotions 
till  5,  when  the  w'hole  family,  children  and  boarders,  were 
called  up.  At  7  they  all  breakfasted;  dined  at  12:  took  tea, 
coffee  or  chocolate  (as  it  happened)  at  4:  supped  at  10. 
Before  meals  he  always  implored,  with  great  seriousness  and 
gravity,  a  benediction  on  the  food  and  its  partakers.  His 
children  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  a  habit  of  rejecting  or  par¬ 
taking  of  any  particular  kind  of  victuals;  but,  unless  he  found 
some  sorts  actually  to  disagree  with  them,  they  were  compelled 
to  eat,  indiscriminately,  whatever  was  set  before  them. 

About  the  year  1773  Sower  2d  built  a  paper  mill,  on  the 
Schuylkill,  near  the  upper  side  of  the  falls,  and  made  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  printing  and  writing  paper.  At  this  period  he 
manufactured  books  entire  and  throughout:  the  type,  the 
paper,  the  lampblack,  the  ink,  the  binding  were  all  executed 
within  himself,  or  by  his  own  immediate  workman.  Indeed 
he  could  perform  each  of  these  branches  himself,  and  some  of 
them  to  great  perfection.  He  appeared  to  possess  the  genius, 
in  this  respect,  of  his  progenitor. 

Sower  2d  declined  the  printing,  and  its  concomitant 
branches,  in  favour  to  two  of  his  sons,  in  the  summer  of  1777. 
I  believe  he  relinquished  business  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  He 
was  at  the  period  of  his  relinquishing  worldly  business,  56 
years  old,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  printing  business  19 
years.  He  resigned  worldly  concerns,  and  contemplated  the 
passing  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  religious  repose.  He 
possessed  from  the  exertions  of  his  father  and  himself,  an 
independent  estate. 

Such,  popular  and  respected,  “was  the  even  tenor  of  his 
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way.”  Smoothly  indeed  he  glided  along.  In  his  temper 
equanimous;  in  his  disposition  pacific;  in  industrious  plodding 
almost  unrivalled ;  in  religion  a  saint ;  in  conduct  exemplary ;  in 
sanctity,  commanding  the  respect  and  silent  and  sudden 
veneration  even  of  the  most  profligate.  But  “as  man  is  born 
to  trouble,”  as  naturally  as  the  sparks  from  a  fire  fly  upward, 
so  now  Sower  began  to  experience  such  trying  scenes  as  would 
prove  his  fortitude  as  a  man,  as  would  test  his  virtue  as  a 
Christian.  So,  often,  does  a  mariner,  after  a  lengthy  and 
successful  voyage,  view  his  return  haven,  and  suddenly  meet 
with  an  adverse  gale,  or  a  destroying  rock,  on  the  very  verge 
of  his  expected  felicity.  And  as  adversity  is  the  touchstone  of 
profession,  let  us  see,  by  the  sequel  of  his  story,  whether  his 
afflictions  bear  him  out  as  “dross,”  or  as  the  “refiner’s  gold, 
which  is  seven  times  tried.” 

Sower  2d  was  discreet  by  habit  and  by  nature;  and  it  does 
not  appear,  from  any  information  I  can  gather,  that  he  actually 
declared  himself,  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  either  for 
or  against  the  colonists.  It  rather  seems  he  was  disposed  to 
“submit  to  the  powers  that  be,  for  conscience’  sake.”  But 
suspicions  were  either  excited  against  him,  or  else  his  friends, 
fearful  lest  popular  resentment  might  alight  on  him,  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  desert  his  station  in  Germantown,  and  remove 
to  Philadelphia,  then  in  possession  of  the  British.  The  dis¬ 
trust  of  his  friends  might  have  had  some  foundation,  as  his  son, 
Christopher,  who  had  rendered  himself  utterly  obnoxious  to 
the  whigs,  had  been  obliged  to  decamp  from  Germantown 
some  time  before  his  father  removed.  Sower  accordingly  left 
Germantown,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia, 
October  19,  1777,  fifteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Germantown. 
This  measure  was  strongly  inisisted  upon  by  his  son. 

When  the  British  were  about  evacuating  Philadelphia, 
Sower  2d,  conscious  of  innocence,  resolutely  returned  to  his 
home.  He  entered  Germantown  May  23,  1778,  twenty-four 
days  before  the  British  evacuated  the  city. 

The  next  day  after  his  return,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Americans.  He  had  been  with  the  British  army,  and  that  was 
enough.  If  nothing  else,  that  with  an  inflamed  and  exasper¬ 
ated  populace,  was  sufficient  to  constitute  treason.  He  was 
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arrested,  at  his  own  house,  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  May  24. 
The  second  day  after  (May  26)  he  was  confined  in  prevost. 
He  was  released  from  imprisonment  May  29;  and  the  next 
day  (May  30)  was  admitted  a  prisoner  on  parole,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Methatchen. 

During  his  durance,  some  of  the  whigs,  exasperated  and 
unreflecting,  cruelly  abscinded  his  beard,  and  otherwise  mal¬ 
treated  him.  (His  beard  afterwards  again  grew  out  as  former¬ 
ly).  From  Germantown  he  was  conveyed  to  White  Marsh, 
where  the  American  army  lay,  and  there  endured  fresh  indig¬ 
nities,  and  was  arrayed  in  tattered  regimentals,  and  scornfully 
paraded.  The  old  man,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  as  con¬ 
tent  as  possible  with  his  ragged  attire,  and  walked  about  with 
as  much  indifference  as  if  no  insult  had  been  intended.  There 
is  one  circumstance  related  of  Sower  2d  during  these  trans¬ 
actions,  which  borders  on  the  marvellous.  After  he  was 
denuded  at  the  American  camp,  a  continental  soldier  seized 
his  pantaloons,  and  enrobed  his  own  limbs  with  them;  in 
place  of  his  former  pair.  The  soldier  had  drawn  them  on  but  a 
short  time,  when  he  was  seized  with  agonizing  pains  over  all  his 
body.  He  cried  out  “I  can  neither  live  nor  die:  I  am  in  great 
torment:  Take  off  the  old  man’s  trousers,  that  I  may  die.” 
That  part  of  his  covering  was  taken  off,  and  the  man  shortly 
after  expired.  The  friends  of  Sower  allowed  this  was  a 
judgment  of  God,  on  account  of  the  indignities  offered  to  the 
saintly  man.  But  be  the  cause  of  the  incident  what  it  may, 
the  fact  is  well  attested,  both  by  his  personal  friends,  and  by 
his  former  political  accusers. 

When  he  returned  from  Philadelphia  to  Germantown, 
May  23,  1778,  the  whigs  demanded  his  signature  to  the  oath 
prescribed  by  Congress.  He  replied  that  he  would  cheerfully 
swear  allegiance  to  the  colonial  government,  but  could  not, 
consistent  with  his  religious  faith,  engage,  as  that  oath  re¬ 
quired,  to  aid  and  assist  the  Congress.  He  was  also  required 
by  the  oath,  to  state  his  nonadherence  to  the  British :  but  that, 
neither,  could  he  do.  Of  course,  he  was  arrested,  and  his 
property  liable  to  confiscation.  (But  this  paragraph  was  not 
copied  in  its  regular  order.) 

From  Methatchen  he  returned  to  Germantown  June  23, 
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1778.  During  his  stay  at  Methatchen,  the  court,  on  the 
subject  of  pending  confiscations,  opened  its  sitting  at  the  town 
of  Lancaster,  whither  all  those  concerned  were  invited,  by 
public  advertisement,  to  appear,  (during  the  month  of  June) 
and  shew  cause  why  final  proceedings  should  not  be  taken. 
But  Sower  did  not  hear  of  this  call  till  the  very  day  he  arrived 
at  Germantown,  June  23;  and  then  it  was  too  late,  as  that  was 
the  day  appointed  for  his  hearing.  Newspapers  were  then 
seldom  seen  in  Germantown;  and  means  of  conveying  intelli¬ 
gence  were  scant  and  uncertain.  This  was  a  fatal  misfortune; 
because,  as  no  overt  act  could  be  alleged  against  him,  his 
property  would  have  been  safe,  and  its  sale  prevented. 

His  property  was  seized,  and  an  inventory  taken  July  27, 
1778.  When  the  deputies  entered  his  house  and  demanded 
his  keys,  the  old  man  was  sitting  at  tea.  He  delivered  them 
very  composedly,  telling  them,  that  if  they  had  a  better  right 
to  the  keys  than  himself,  they  must  take  them.  The  ensuing 
day,  July  28,  he  received  a  notice  to  move  off  his  premises.  He 
took  a  final  leave  of  his  house  and  effects  July  30,  and  removed 
to  Beggar’s  town  (a  contiguous  continuation  of  Germantown) 
about  one  mile  above  his  own  house,  to  the  dwelling  of  his 
brother  in  law,  Henry  Sharpnack.  He  remained  at  this  place 
near  2  years,  during  which  he  employed  himself  in  binding 
books. 

The  confiscated  sale  of  his  property  took  place  in  August 
1778.  John  Dunlap,  of  Philadelphia,  purchased  the  printing 
office  and  most  of  the  books  in  sheets  at  this  sale.  Among  the 
books  in  sheets  was  most  part  of  the  lately  finished  edition  of 
the  German  bible.  Dunlap  obtained  the  whole  for  a  mere 
song;  and  as  he  purchased  for  speculation,  and  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  German  language,  he  sold  a  great  part  of 
the  bible  sheets  for  cartridge  paper,  instead  of  binding  them  up 
into  bibles.  There  were  very  few  purchasers  at  this  sale. 
There  was  an  opinion  prevalent  among  many  of  the  friends  of 
Sower,  that  such  sales  would  be  void  on  the  return  of  peace, 
even  if  the  colonists  should  be  successful;  and  that  affairs  by  a 
treaty  would  revert  pretty  much  to  status  quo.  Hence, 
Sower  and  his  friends  did  not  interfere,  and  Dunlap  was  seldom 
outbidden.  But  Peter  Liebert,  a  spiritual  brother  to  Sower, 
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a  bookbinder  at  the  upper  end  of  Germantown,  understanding 
the  use  that  Dunlap  was  making  of  the  bible  sheets,  went  into 
Philadelphia,  and  repurchased  them.  Liebert,  in  partnership 
in  this  affair,  with  his  son  in  law,  Michael  Billmeyer,  (a  printer, 
who  established  himself  shortly  after,  opposite  to  Liebert’s 
house,)  also  repurchased  part  of  the  printing  office  from 
Dunlap,  and  the  printing  business  was  recommenced  at  Ger¬ 
mantown  by  the  firm  of  Liebert  and  Billmeyer.  They  re¬ 
printed  a  number  of  the  destroyed  sheets  of  the  bible,  and 
completed  and  bound  a  number  for  sale.  But  the  greater  part 
of  Sower’s  printing  office  was  thrown  in  pie;  and  many  thous¬ 
and  pounds  were  sold  by  Dunlap  to  Justus  Fox  for  old  metal. 

The  type  foundry  alone,  of  all  Sower’s  possessions,  escaped 
the  general  wreck.  When  it  was  first  imported,  in  1772,  it  was 
conveyed  to  Fox’s  house,  nearly  opposite  to  Sower,  and  was 
there  still  continued.  The  types  cast  were  mostly  in  Sower’s 
name,  and  Fox  received  a  salary  for  his  services.  But  the 
foundry  being  so  long  in  the  possession  of  Fox,  and  he  being 
the  operator,  as  well  as  ostensible  proprietor,  the  very  generally 
received  opinion  was,  that  it  was  owned  bona  fide  by  Fox, 
hence  it  escaped. 

Sower  had  been  in  extensive  business,  and  many  debts, 
which  were  due  him  by  country  storekeepers,  were  now  paid 
him  in  the  depreciated  continental  currency,  which  was  a 
lawful  tender.  This  new  injury  was  extremely  aggravating  to 
the  old  man’s  feelings. 

I  have  represented  Sower  2d  as  neutral,  in  the  colonial  dis¬ 
putes;  but  some  of  the  traditions  I  have  received  render  his 
neutrality  doubtful  and  I  cannot  well  judge  between  them. 
But  if  some  sentiments  ascribed  to  him  are  correct,  a  vast  deal 
must  be  allowed  for  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  lawless 
conduct  of  some  intemperate  and  mistaken  whigs;  and  a  great 
proportion  of  alleged  discontent  might  naturally  arise  in  his 
mind  repugnant  to  the  new  innovation  of  things,  and  from  a 
recollection  of  his  recent  affluence,  his  tranquillity,  his  safety, 
and  contrasted  with  his  subsequent  fear,  flight  and  poverty. 
He  is  said  to  have  used  hasty  expressions  on  beholding  his 
property  sacrificed;  but  these  might  have  resulted  from  a 
chagrin  entirely  independent  of  a  radical  discontent  at  the 
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political  commotions.  My  opinion  is,  that  he  might  be  termed 
neutral.  Men  of  property  are  at  all  times  opposed  to  a 
revolution.  The  Tunkers  were  mostly  all  rich;  and  it  may  be 
supposed  they  consented  “rather  to  bear  those  ills  they  had, 
than  fly  to  others  that  they  knew  not  of.  ” 

The  loss  of  property  sustained  by  Sower  was  far  greater 
than  you  estimate.  He  possessed  a  great  many  estates,  among 
which  were,  his  large  stone  dwelling  house  in  Germantown, 
with  an  annexed  farm ;  another  house  and  large  lot  opposite  to 
his  mansion;  several  farms  in  the  vicinity;  and  on  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  he  owned  a  shad  fishery,  a  stone  dwelling  house  and  lot, 
and  a  paper  mill.  Instead  of  30,000  dollars,  it  should  be  rated 
so  many  pounds;  and  these  pounds,  according  to  the  present 
value  of  money  would  now  be  worth  70,000  pounds.  The 
estate  would  now  bring  near  300,000  dollars,  so  much  has  the 
value  of  property  since  that  time,  rose  in  nominal  amount. 

Sower  2d  removed,  from  the  house  of  his  brother  in  law,  to 
Methatchen  settlement,  April  7,  1780.  This  was  his  last 
voluntary  movement.  He  kept  house,  at  this  place,  by  the 
assistance  of  his  female  children,  and  employed  his  working 
hours  at  binding  books.  At  this  business  he  obtained  his 
death.  Beating  some  copies  of  the  same  quarto  Bible  that  he 
had  lately  published,  he  worked  very  diligently,  and  went 
through  a  day’s  work  in  half  the  day.  Being  overheated  and 
thirsty  from  his  exertion  and  the  warmth  of  the  day,  he 
walked  down  to  the  spring  and  drank  heartily  of  water. 
This  chilled  his  blood,  and  gave  him  an  apoplectic  shock,  of 
which  he  died  some  short  time  after.  His  exit  from  this 
sublunary  scene  was  on  August  26,  1784.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Mennonist  Church  yard  at  Methatchen,  21  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia. 

Sower  2d  was  a  muscular  strong  man,  above  the  middle 
size,  and  inclined  to  corpulency.  He  weighed,  perhaps,  250 
pounds  on  the  day  of  his  death.  But  notwithstanding  his 
grossness,  he  was  a  great  pedestrian.  He  delighted  in  walking 
and  preferred  that  mode  of  travelling  to  riding.  He  hardly 
ever  rode.  He  correctly  measured  his  time  by  walking,  as  he 
regularly  progressed  4  miles  in  an  hour.  He  travelled  on  foot, 
within  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  to  Shippack,  in  Mont- 
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gomery  county,  12  miles  from  his  home,  on  the  Sabbath,  to 
supply  the  church  there,  preached,  and  walked  back  again  the 
same  day.  He  observed  to  the  congregation,  there  assembled, 
that  it  would  be  the  last  tune  he  should  preach  to  them.  He 
appeared  to  have  certain  presentiments  of  his  approaching 
dissolution.  At  the  request  of  Frederic  Augustus  Muhlen- 
burg  (afterwards  speaker  of  Congress)  he  drew  out  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  sufferings  while  a  prisoner  to  the  Americans. 
Having  completed  the  compilation,  he  observed  he  had  now 
nearly  finished  all  he  had  to  do.  This  was  8  days  before  his 
death.  He  foretold  his  end  to  others;  and  said  that  two  of  his 
children  would  soon  follow  him.  He  mentioned  the  names  of 
these  two  to  the  spiritual  brother  who  afterwards  preached  his 
funeral  sermon;  who,  on  that  occasion,  related  the  fact,  but 
declined  designating  which  of  the  children  were  named. 

The  inscription  on  his  tomb  stone  is  still  legible.  “In 
memory  of  Christopher  Sower,  who  departed  this  life  the  26th 
day  of  August,  1784,  aged  62  years  and  11  months. 

“Death,  thou  hast  conquer’d  me 
Twas  by  thy  darts  I’m  slain; 

But  Christ  shall  conquer  thee, 

And  I  shall  rise  again. 

“Time  hastens  on  the  hour, 

The  just  shall  rise  and  sing, 

0  grave!  where  is  thy  pow’r? 

O  death!  where  is  thy  sting?” 

Such  are  the  principal  incidents  pertaining  to  a  biography  of 
Christopher  Sower  2d.  Christopher  is  a  Greek  word,  signify¬ 
ing  Christ’s  bearer.  One  thing  with  respect  to  the  second 
Christopher  is  evident:  he  was  continually  taking  up  his 
Saviour’s  cross,  and  following  him. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Sower  2d  was  succeeded  in 
the  printing  business  by  two  of  his  sons  in  the  summer  of  1777 . 
The  names  of  these  two  were  Christopher  (jun.  or  3d)  and 
Peter,  in  partnership. 

The  only  thing  I  have  seen  printed  by  this  firm  was  a 
German  almanac  for  1778.  The  political  troubles  of  the  times 
burst  upon  them  about  the  period  they  commenced,  and  the 
office  was  partially  suspended.  This  was  the  40th  and  last 
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annual  emission  of  this  almanac,  commenced  by  the  grand¬ 
father,  in  1738. 

The  partnership  did  not  continue  long.  I  believe  about  3 
months  only.  Peter  Sower  was  a  very  smart  man,  and  an 
excellent  compositor;  but  his  genius  did  not  seem  to  assimilate 
itself  with  the  art  of  printing.  He  had  rendered  himself 
obnoxious,  and  flew  from  Germantown  to  Philadelphia;  where 
he  resided  during  the  continuance  of  the  British  in  the  city. 
He  went,  with  their  army,  to  New  York,  and  there  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  Maurison.  From  thence  he  sailed,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1783  (a  little  time  before  the  British 
evacuated  New  York)  to  New  Providence,  with  an  intention 
to  settle  and  practice  physic  at  Nassau.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  there  (that  is,  about  a  year  after)  he  died.  He  was  the 
first  of  his  children  that  Sower  2d  prophesied  should  be  a 
victim  of  death. 

Christopher  3d  did  not  possess  the  prudence  of  his  father. 
During  the  first  progress  of  opposition  against  taxation,  Sower 
3d  was  warm  in  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  the  colonists; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  active  in  some  cases  of  preparation 
for  resistance.  Sower  3d  was  a  popular  man  at  that  time. 
Owing  to  one  of  his  arms  being  shorter  than  the  other,  he  was 
exempted  from  military  duty;  and  by  now  stepping  out  in 
favour  of  the  colonists,  he  was  regarded  as  a  volunteer  from 
principle.  But  he  afterwards  veered  round,  changed  to  the 
opposite  party,  and  from  various  speeches,  rendered  himself 
very  obnoxious  to  the  whigs,  and  from  threats,  openly  avowed, 
became  in  danger  for  his  safety.  Sower  3d  is  said  to  have  been 
induced  to  relinquish  his  whig  principles  by  the  instigation  of 
Joseph  Galloway,  who  was  an  intimate  of  the  family. 

The  battle  of  Germantown  commenced  early  on  the  morning 
of  October  4,  1777.  Conscious  of  his  personal  jeopardy, 
Sower  3d  made  off  for  Philadelphia  upon  the  report  of  the 
first  firing,  with  great  precipitancy.  A  rare  instance  of 
female  fortitude,  or  rather  rashness,  was  evidenced  by  his  wife, 
at  the  same  time.  When  her  husband  left  Germantown,  she 
left  her  residence,  and  went  up,  through  the  thickest  of  the 
fire,  callous  to  fear,  to  the  house  of  a  relation,  to  obtain  his 
society  and  protection. 
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Galloway  advised  Sower  3d  to  resume  the  publication  of  his 
newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and 
continued  till  the  British  left  the  city.  This  paper  has  been 
continued,  since  its  commencement,  by  Sower  1st  and  3d, 
without  any  intermission,  (except  the  time  lost  by  leaving 
Germantown  for  Philadelphia,  and  the  little  delay  there 
experienced  by  acquiring  other  types,)  from  about  the  year 
1740  to  1778,  a  period  of  38  years.  From  Philadelphia  it  was 
distributed  by  hawkers.24 

The  printing  materials  at  Germantown  remained  un¬ 
employed  from  the  time  Sower  3d  fled  to  Philadelphia. 

Sower  3d  published,  during  his  residence  in  the  city,  several 
harsh  and  grating  pieces  against  the  whigs.  Among  others  was 
“a  cure  for  an  American  rebel.”  These  publications  in¬ 
creased  the  acrimony  of  the  colonists  against  him. 

Some  tune  after  the  battle  of  Germantown,  a  detachment  of 
the  British  army  left  Philadelphia,  and  for  some  forage  or  other 
purpose,  proposed  to  pass  through  Germantown,  and  return 
by  the  ridge  road.  Sower  3d,  having  some  private  business  to 
transact,  took  advantage  of  this  escort  to  proceed  to  his 
former  residence  and  obtain  some  papers  of  family  importance. 
He  stepped  into  his  house,  obtained  the  papers,  and  was 
proceeding  to  join  the  detachment,  when,  unapprehensive  of 
danger,  he  was  apprehended,  opposite  the  market  house,  by 
Capt.  Coleman,  a  captain  in  the  American  army,  who  was 
lurking  for  stragglers.  Sower  was  then  taken  to  the  American 
camp,  detained  five  weeks,  and  then  exchanged.  Captain 
Coleman  was  an  active  partisan.  He  lived  many  years,  after 
the  war,  in  Third  Street,  opposite  to  the  Golden  Swan  tavern. 

When  Sower  3d  was  brought  to  headquarters,  Gen. 
Washington,  after  some  interrogatories,  addressed  him  thus: 
“Well,  Mr.  Sower,  you  will  be  likely  now  to  get  some  sour 
sauce.”  Sower  3d  would  not  have  been  exchanged  at  all,  or 
at  least  not  so  soon  as  he  was,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  a 
fortunate  incident.  He  had  some  how  received  information  of 
George  Lusk,  a  powder  manufacturer,  being  at  a  certain  place 
unprotected.  Lusk  had  been  a  next  door  neighbour  to  Sower; 


24The  name  of  this  paper  was  “  Der  Pennsylvanische  Staats  Courier.” 
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and  was  now  the  principal  person  on  whom  the  Americans 
depended  for  a  supply  of  gunpowder.  Sower  knew  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  instantly  formed  the 
plan  of  compassing  his  captivity  in  order  to  effect  his  own 
release.  He  accordingly  continued  to  inform  the  British  of 
Lusk’s  situation  and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Threats  were 
given  out  against  the  lives  of  both;  but  an  even  exchange  was  at 
length  effected.  Both  perhaps,  owed  their  lives  to  each  other. 

The  British  evacuated  Philadelphia  June  17,  1778,  and 
Sower  3d  went  with  them  to  New  York.  He  resided  in  New 
York  about  5  years,  with  his  family,  with  the  exception  of  the 
time  employed  in  a  voyage  to  England.  He  sailed  thither  in 
the  same  vessel  with  general  Howe. 

When  the  British  evacuated  New  York,  Nov.  25,  1783, 
Sower  3d  embarked  for  London.  He  staid  there  about  two 
years,  and  then  removed  to  Nova  Scotia.  He  then  established 
himself  again  as  a  printer,  and  published,  at  New  Brunswick, 
the  Royal  Gazette.  He  was  here  appointed  deputy  postmaster 
general  for  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  was  also 
elected  a  member  of  the  Corporation  council  of  St.  Johns.  He 
also  obtained  a  colonel’s  brevet  from  the  king  entitled  to  half 
pay  during  life. 

He  left  New  Brunswick  to  visit  his  brother  Samuel  in 
Baltimore  where  shortly  after  he  arrived,  he  was  taken  with  an 
apoplexy,  and  the  next  day  July  3,  1799,  died,  in  the  46th  year 
of  his  age. 

Sower  3d  was  allowed,  by  some  of  his  Germantown  neigh¬ 
bours,  to  have  been  one  of  the  smartest  men  in  America.  He 
was  a  poet,  or  at  least  possessed  a  ready  knack  at  rhyming. 
Some  of  his  philippics  against  the  whigs,  published  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  are  said  to  have  been  composed  in  verse.  I  have  seen 
several  letters  written  by  him,  and  they  evidently  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  abilities. 

The  treaty  of  1783  provided  that  all  monies  still  unpaid 
from  the  purchase  of  confiscated  estates,  should  revert  to  the 
loser;  but  as  the  Dumplers  will  not  sue  in  any  case,  Sower  2d 
did  not,  although  within  his  power,  reinstate  himself  into  an 
affluent  condition.  But  some  of  his  heirs  obtained  a  part. 
The  British  it  is  said,  bestowed  700  pounds  on  each  of  the 
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children  of  Sower  2d,  after  the  war,  as  an  indemnification  in 
part;  excepting,  however,  Christopher  and  Peter,  who  were 
omitted  in  the  schedule. 

Christopher  Sower  2d  had  8  children;  5  sons  and  3  daughters. 
Their  names  and  order  of  birth,  are:  Christopher,  Daniel, 
Peter,  Catharine,  Esther,  David,  and  Samuel.  The  first 
born  was  a  daughter,  who  died  in  her  infancy. 

Christopher  and  Peter  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Esther  died  2  or  3  years  after  her  father,  and  was  the  second 
child  designated  by  him  to  follow  soon  to  the  grave. 

Catharine  married  a  farmer  in  Buck’s  county  by  name 
Samuel  Harley,  wThere  they  are  both  still  living. 

Daniel  was  brought  up  to  paper  making.  The  mill  on 
Schuylkill  belonging  to  his  father  was  given  by  the  old  man  to 
Daniel,  as  his  inheritance,  some  time  before  the  British 
arrived  near  Philadelphia,  and  probably  cotemporaneous  with 
the  giving  up  the  printing  office  to  Christopher  and  Peter. 
Daniel  worked  the  mill  on  his  own  account,  and  owned  the 
premises  both  by  possession  and  promise,  but  as  he  had  not 
received  the  formality  of  a  deed,  the  property  was  adjudged  to 
belong  to  the  father  and  confiscated.  Paper  making  was  con¬ 
tinued  at  this  mill,  by  the  Sowers,  from  its  erection,  in  1773  to 
June  1777.  After  this  mill  was  confiscated,  Daniel  purchased 
a  snuff  mill,  near  his  former  mill,  converted  it  into  a  paper  mill, 
and  commenced  paper  making  again.  But  he  retained  this 
occupation  a  very  short  time.  He  sold  the  mill,  turned  his 
attention  to  agriculture,  and  settled  near  Valley  Forge,  Chester 
county,  where  he  is  still  living. 

David  was  brought  up  to  the  saddletree  making.  He  after¬ 
wards  acquired  a  knowledge  of  printing  and  established  an 
office  in  Norristown,  the  county  town  of  Montgomery  county. 
He  commenced  a  newspaper  June  1,  1799,  called  the  Norris¬ 
town  Gazette.  After  one  year’s  emission  he  altered  the  title 
to  the  Norristown  Herald,  and  its  publication  was  continued 
by  him  till  1811,  when  he  relinquished  printing  in  favour  of  his 
son  Charles.  David  is  still  living,  and  has  a  farm  and  store  on 
the  summit,  of  Methatchen  hill,  in  Montgomery  county. 
Charles  continued  the  paper  in  Norristown  till  October,  1812, 
when  he  sold  out  that  establishment  and  removed  to  Union 
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town,  Maryland.  There,  he  now  prints  another  paper.  His 
brother  Christopher  the  4th,  (a  minor)  works  in  that  office. 

Samuel  was  bred  to  the  carpenter  (or  cabinet)  business,  at 
which  business  he  settled  at  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Germantown 
where  he  was  also  an  apothecary  and  printer.  From  thence 
he  removed  to  Baltimore  about  the  year  1794,  where  he  was 
concerned  in  printing  and  bookselling  till  the  year  1804. 25 
He  then  commenced  a  type  foundry,  in  copartnery  with  Wm. 
Gwynn,  Esq.  of  Baltimore.  In  1806  he  obtained  by  purchase 
the  foundry  worked  by  Justus  Fox;  and  this  brought  part  of 
his  father’s  possessions  again  into  the  family.  Samuel  still 
continues  type  casting  in  Baltimore,  with  W.  Gwynn,  who  is 
the  present  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Federal  Gazette.  The  firm 
is  S.  Sower  &  Co.  Samuel  cast  the  type  for  the  diamond  bible, 
the  printing  of  which  is  finished.  John  Hagerty  was  the 
publisher:  the  printer  B.  W.  Sower.  You  desired  me  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  this  bible.  Till  very  lately  I  did  not  possess  a 
copy  myself;  and  now  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  one,  as  a 
number  have  gone  on  to  Boston  for  exchange,  and  every  book¬ 
seller  there  will  have  them.  Samuel  Sower  was  not  the 
constructor  of  that  watch  on  the  head  of  a  walking  stick, 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  other  letter.  Christopher  Go- 
brecht,  now  of  Philadelphia,  an  ingenious  artist  and  engraver, 
was  the  constructor  of  that  watch.  Gobrecht  was  then 
engaged  in  the  Baltimore  foundry.  Gobrecht  presented  that 
cane  to  Jefferson,  while  president.  Jefferson  offered  to  pay  him 
for  it.  This  affronted  Gobrecht.  But  Jefferson  informed 
him  he  accepted  of  no  gifts,  and  on  that  ground  could  not 
receive  it  as  a  voluntary  present. 

Brook  Watson  Sower,  only  son  of  Christopher  3d  now  works 
in  my  office.  To  him  you  are  indebted  for  some  part  of  the 
information  respecting  the  Sower  family. 

P.  87,  vol.  2.  “Quakers  do  not  take  interest  for  money.” 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  quakers.  They  never  disallowed 
interest.  Quakers  also  go  to  law,  provided  the  dispute  is  with 
a  person  out  of  their  society,  but  cannot  go  to  law  with  one 
another:  but  the  quakers  are  seldom  at  law,  and  the  reason 


“See  also  S.  F.  Hotchkin’s  “  Ancient  and  Modern  Germantown,  ”  1889,  p.  418. 
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is,  because  they  mostly  settle  their  disputes  in  meeting.  The 
Dunkards  will  not  take  interest  for  money,  or,  if  any  members 
of  this  society  should  receive  or  demand  interest  for  money,  it 
is  in  direct  contravention  of  an  established  rule  of  the  fraterni¬ 
ty.  When  Sower  2d  deserted  his  post  at  Germantown  in  1777, 
he  had  considerable  sums  of  money  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
several  spiritual  friends,  who,  when  he  returned  in  need,  in 
1778,  proved  his  friends  indeed.  They  returned  their  bor¬ 
rowed  sums,  which  helped  him  to  support  himself.  Morse 
seems  to  have  been  your  author,  in  leading  into  this  mis¬ 
statement,  respecting  the  quakers  and  Tunkers.  But  in  this, 
as  well  as  many  other  particulars,  Morse  is  radically  wrong. 
Brackenridge,  in  his  Law  Miscellanies,  has  promulgated  a 
similar  error.  Morse,  in  the  statement  just  referred  to, 
appears  to  have  miscopied  a  passage  from  Morgan  Edwards’ 
History  of  the  Baptists,  and  thus  led  into  an  erroneous  repre¬ 
sentation.  But  the  passage  from  Edwards  (p.  66,  67)  cor¬ 
rectly  quoted,  is  thus:  “General  redemption  they  certainly 
hold;  and  withall,  general  salvation;  which  tenets,  though 
wrong,  are  consistent.  They  use  great  plainness  of  language 
and  dress,  like  the  Quakers;  and,  like  them,  will  neither  swear 
nor  fight.  They  will  not  go  to  law;  nor  take  interest  for  the 
money  they  lend.  They  commonly  wear  their  beards;  and 
except  one  congregation,  keep  the  first  day  Sabbath.  Their 
acquaintance  with  the  bible  is  admirable.  In  a  word,  they 
are  meek  and  pious  Christians;  and  have  just  acquired  the 
character  of  the  harmless  Tunkers.  ” 

I  was  wrong,  in  my  other,  in  calling  Sower  2d  a  Mennonist. 
He  was  of  the  Tunker  sect.  They  are  both  of  the  sect  of 
baptists,  but  differ  in  some  points,  and  the  Mennonists 
(generally  corrupted  and  pronounced  Meneeses )  are  the  most 
numerous.  Sower  2d  was  buried  in  the  Mennonist  grave  yard 
at  Methatchen,  but  he  was  not  conjoined  to  the  society. 
Some  of  the  Tunkers  wear  beards,  and  some  shave.  Justus 
Fox,  who  will  make  some  figure  in  this  pamphlet,  was  a 
Tunker,  but  wore  no  beard :  Sower  2d  wore  a  long  white  one. 
Among  other  characteristics  of  this  sect,  are,  the  practice  of 
washing  one  another’s  feet,  the  kiss  of  charity,  the  right  hand 
of  fellowhsip,  and  anointing  the  sick  with  oil  for  recovery 
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(James  v,  14-16).  Sower  2d,  as  said  before,  was  a  breaker  of 
the  bread  of  life  with  this  sect;  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  his  son, 
Christopher  3d,  were  church  members  in  the  same  persuasion. 
The  name  Tumblers,  or  Dumplers  (as  germanised  in  pro¬ 
nunciation)  was  given  to  them  from  their  method  of  baptizing 
which  was  by  plunging.  They  were  also  called,  in  allusion  to  a 
practice  in  their  love  feasts,  Tunkers,  or  Dunkers,  from  tunken, 
to  put  morsel  into  sauce.  “They  must  rest,”  says  Morgan 
Edwards,  a  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Philadelphia,  and 
author  of  their  history,  “they  must  rest  content  with  the 
nickname,  since  it  is  the  fate  of  Baptists  in  all  countries  to 
bear  some  cross  or  other.  ” 

P.  82,  vol  2.  “Germantown  was  settled  in  the  seventeenth 
century.”  Some  Mennonist  families  from  Germany,  and 
some  from  New  York  government,  arrived  in  1692,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  building  of  Germantown.  Morse,  and  most 
others,  date  the  founding  of  that  village  in  1719.  About  20 
families  from  Germany  settled  there  in  that  year;  and  these 
were  the  first  Tunkers  that  appeared  in  America.  It  is  from 
this  circumstance  probably,  that  this  error  arose. 

Justus  Fox’s  history  is  blended  with  the  Sower  narrative, 
and  next  demands  a  place.26 

Justus  Fox  was  born  March  4, 1736,  in  the  city  of  Manheim, 
Germany.  His  father,  a  cabinet  maker  there,  was  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  affluent  enough  to  give  Justus  a  good  education, 
and  even  sent  him  to  Latin  School,  where  he  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  that  language.  It  seems  it  was  usual,  in  that 
place,  for  all  who  could  afford  it,  to  send  their  children  to 
Latin  School.  When  sitting  on  his  bench  at  school,  Justus, 
would  frequently  wonder  to  himself  (when  he  was  no  more 
than  5  years  old)  how  the  printing  of  the  books  he  was  studying 
could  be  executed;  but,  endeavouring  to  devise  the  probable 
manner  of  the  process,  suspected  he  had  discovered  the  plan  by 
which  it  was  affected.  A  trait  of  his  genius  began  thus  early  to 
unfold  its  future  destinies. 


“For  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  career  of  this  man,  see  "Justus  Fox,  a  German 
printer  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  by  Charles  L.  Nichols,  in  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.  Proc. 
for  April  1915,  p.  55. 
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He  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  with  his  father,  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  1750.  Henry  Kurtz  was  apprenticed  at  this 
period  to  Sower  1st,  and  his  father,  a  tobacconist,  increasing 
very  much  in  business,  wished  Henry  to  return  to  him;  but 
Sower  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him.  At  length,  after  fre¬ 
quent  teasing,  Sower  consented  to  give  up  Kurtz,  provided  he 
would  procure  another  lad  in  his  place.  Kurtz,  knowing  of 
Fox’s  arrival,  apprised  Sower  of  the  same.  Sower  went  into 
Philadelphia,  and  the  next  day  after  his  arrival,  Justus  was 
carried  out  to  Germantown.  He  was  immediately  put  in  the 
printing  office;  and  although  he  had  never  seen  one  before,  he 
now  ascertained  that  his  infantile  notions  of  the  process  of 
printing  were  somewhat  correct. 

Justus,  when  a  babe,  could  never  be  induced  to  take  the 
breast  of  his  mother.  He  was  reared  by  hand,  and  afterwards 
imbibed  a  strong  antipathy  to  milk  and  pap.  Riding  on 
horseback,  behind  Sower,  from  Philadelphia  to  his  destined 
residence,  he  began  to  reflect  within  himself  on  the  many 
inconveniences  he  should  endure  from  refusing  to  partake  of 
such  nutriments  as  he  had  always  so  heartily  detested.  He  had 
been  informed  that  mush  and  milk  was  a  frequent  dish  in 
America;  but  during  the  journey  he  formed  a  resolution  within 
himself  to  eat  anything  of  the  dreaded  obnoxious  that  might 
be  set  before  him.  That  night,  as  it  happened,  there  was 
mush  for  supper.  It  was  a  hard  trial  for  Fox’s  squeamish 
stomach.  He  nibbled  a  little:  was  very  hungry;  but  could 
scarcely  conquer  his  aversion  against  placing  such  food  in  his 
mouth.  He  succeeded  in  his  attempts,  and  from  that  time 
partook  indifferently  of  all  sorts  of  food. 

Justus  served  6  ^  years,  till  he  was  of  age,  with  Sower.  He 
afterwards  worked  with  Sower  1st  till  the  old  man  died,  and 
then  with  Sower  2d.  Fox  was  a  good  scholar,  and  a  ready 
penman,  and  sometimes  acted  as  clerk. 

Fox  cut  in  wood  the  bust  of  Gen.  James  Wolfe,  and  the  plan 
of  Quebec  and  its  environs,  which  were  inserted  in  one  of 
Sower’s  almanacs  shortly  after  the  city  was  captured  from  the 
French.27  I  have  seen  these  engravings,  and  they  are  really 


27These  are  in  Sower’s  Germantown  almanac  for  1761,  and  a  copy  with  the  two  cuts 
in  now  in  the  library  of  the  Society. 
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well  executed.  Fox  cut  numbers  of  things  in  that  way  for 
almanacs  and  other  works. 

Sower  2d,  perceiving  the  ingenuity  of  his  father’s  protegC  in 
cutting  types  and  prints,  was  encouraged  to  send  to  Germany 
for  a  set  of  moulds,  in  order  to  establish  a  foundry  for  type 
casting.  Moulds  for  three  sizes  of  German  letter  were  ob¬ 
tained,  but  in  very  imperfect  condition,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  parent  country. 
Fox,  however,  plied  himself  to  the  task,  and  soon  put  the 
whole  in  working  order.  The  first  fount  that  was  cast  was  the 
pica  for  the  third  edition  of  Sower’s  quarto  bible.  This  was 
the  first  fount  of  types  cast  in  America.  Fox  proceeded  and 
cut  new  matrices  for  other  sizes. 

Justus  Fox  possesed  a  ready  talent  in  drawing  heads  and 
designs  on  wood.  Every  thing  of  the  kind  he  cut  was  on 
apple  wood.  No.  9,  of  the  old  almanacs  I  send  you  has  three 
drawings  done  by  him:  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  a 
plan  of  Constantinople.  Fox,  for  this  last,  was  paid  16 
dollars,  by  Sower.  There  is  a  sample  of  script  type  in  this 
almanac,  but  not  by  Fox.  His  script  was  handsome.  The 
price  he  charged  for  script  was  one  dollar  a  pound.  The 
picture  of  George  III,  in  No.  8,  is  by  Fox,  and  had  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  it.  No.  3  contains  some  blocks  of  copy  pieces  for 
writing;  but  they  are  from  Germany.  The  types  for  the 
German  writing  characters  are  also  from  Germany.  But  Fox 
had  moulds  of  his  own  ccfirstruction  for  the  like  characters. 
This  same  almanac  No.  3  for  1757, once  belonged  toCharles,the 
father  of  Justus  Fox,  and  contains  some  of  his  old  cabinet 
making  accounts.  All  this  bagatelle  of  German  almanacs  was 
obtained  from  Henry  Kurtz.  I  wish  you  could  preserve  them, 
or  deposit  them  in  some  place  where  they  will  be  preserved. 
They  contain  some  curious  matter;  but  they  will  be  much 
more  curious  50  or  100  years  hence.  The  frontispiece  in  these 
almanacs  printed  by  the  Sowers,  was  cut  by  Fox,  and  was 
used  annually  till  1778;  and  has  been  used  by  Billmeyer,  for 
his  almanac,  from  1780  to  1815  which  last  No.  11,  I  send  you. 
In  No.  6,  is  draft  of  Crown  Point  and  Niagara  fort,  done  by 
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Fox.  In  No.  5  are  two  cuts,  Montreal  and  Frederic  III,  both 
done  by  Fox :  this  last  I  esteem  his  chef  d’ oeuvre.28 

Fox  was  nice,  to  a  hair,  in  all  his  work,  and  displayed  great 
patience  and  pains  in  its  execution.  If  he  came  across  a  file, 
or  other  tool,  no  matter  what  was  the  demanded  price,  so  that 
the  metal  and  workmanship  were  good,  he  immediately 
monopolised  it. 

Justus  Fox  possesed  a  versatile  turn.  He  was  employed  for 
many  years  by  Sower  2d  in  making  lampblack.  He  was  an 
excellent  bleeder,  and  cupper,  and  tooth  drawer.  And  he 
never  used  any  fleams,  or  other  instruments  necessary  in  these 
lines,  but  those  of  his  own  making;  and  they  were  of  the  very 
best  kind.  He  also  kept  an  apothecary  shop,  as  well  as  Sower 
2d;  and  did  a  little  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  a  farrier,  an  apothecary,  a  bleeder  and 


!8This  "bagatelle,”  or  collection,  of  examples  of  early  Pennsylvania  printing  is  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  in  McCulloch's  notes.  It  consisted  of  27  pieces,  most  of  which  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  Society’s  library.  The  first  9  are  kept  together,  but  the  remainder 
have  been  scattered  in  the  general  collection,  and  some  cannot  now  be  traced.  A  few  of 
them  are  entered  in  the  Society's  Donation  Book,  under  date  of  April  18,  1815.  The 
following  are  the  numbers : 

1.  " Neu-eingerichteter  Calendar”  for  1749,  Phila.,  A.  Armbruster. 

2.  Same  for  1756. 

3.  " Hoch-Deutsch  Calendar”  for  1757,  Germantown,  C.  Saur. 

4.  Leaf  from  Saur’s  almanac  of  1756. 

5.  Same  almanac  for  1762. 

6.  "Neu-eingerichteter  Calendar”  for  1762,  Phila.,  P.  Muller. 

7.  Leaf  from  Saur’s  almanac  of  1763. 

8.  Leaf  from  Saur’s  almanac  of  1763,  cut  of  George  III. 

9.  Imperfect  copy  of  Saur’s  almanac  of  1773. 

10.  Mutilated  specimen  of  F.  Bailey’s  printing. 

11.  “Hoch-Deutsch  Calendar”  for  1815,  Phila.,  Billmeyer. 

12.  Fragment  of  Bailey's  almanac  of  about  1784. 

13.  Printed  "proposal.” 

14.  Pennsylvania  Magazine  for  June  1776. 

15.  Catalogue  issued  by  Robert  Bell. 

16.  Tables  of  Arithmetic  for  schools,  Phila.,  1815. 

17.  McCulloch’s  Pocket  Almanac  for  1815. 

18.  Almanac,  probably  issued  by  McCulloch. 

19.  “Germeinutzige  Landwirthschafts  Calendar”  for  1813,  Lancaster. 

20.  United  States  Register  for  1794. 

21.  List  of  prices  by  journeymen  printers,  1806. 

22.  German  catalogue,  Hamburg,  1790. 

23.  German  catalogue,  Hamburg,  1791. 

24.  Young  and  McCulloch  imprint,  about  1785. 

25.  Bailey’s  Rittenhouse  Almanac  for  1815. 

26.  M.  Carey  imprint. 

27.  M.  Carey  imprint. 
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cupper,  a  dentist,  an  engraver,  a  cuttler,  a  turner,  a  lampblack 
manufacturer,  a  maker  of  printer’s  ink,  a  typefounder,  and  a 
physician.  Like  Sower  1st  and  2d  he  was  jack  of  all  trades. 

Justus  Fox  cast  the  types  on  which  Bailey  printed,  about 
1784,  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  a  great  many  other 
founts.  I  have,  from  inheritance,  a  set  of  his  figures  and  capitals, 
in  Long  Primer  for  an  almanac,  which  has  been  in  constant 
annual  use  these  25  years,  and  on  which  I  am  still  likely  to 
print  for  many  years  to  come.  Their  name  has  always  been 
the  Germantown  capitals  and  figures.  I  possessed  by  a 
similar  conveyance,  a  fount  of  French  Brevier,  which  Franklin 
brought  over  from  France,  and  which  was  used  on  an  incredible 
quantity  of  editions  of  books.  My  father  printed  a  great 
many  1000  copies  of  the  school  testament  on  that  fount. 
This  testament,  from  the  manner  of  taking  in,  spacing  &c. 
would  be  the  most  profitable  model  of  any  for  a  printer  to 
copy  from.  But  no  copy,  to  my  knowledge,  is  now  extant.  I 
sent  this  Brevier  to  the  Philadelphia  foundry  some  years  since. 
I  have  sometimes  mentioned  the  fact  to  Binny,  our  present 
founder,  that  these  castings  of  Fox,  and  those  of  Wilson,  of 
Scotland,  excel  his  in  wear  and  durance.  His  answer  has  been, 
that  they  were  at  first  so  "devilish”  ugly,  that  the  longest 
using  cannot  mar  their  deformity. 

Fox  became  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Franklin.  The 
Tunkers  allowed  of  no  formalities  of  politeness,  but  Justus 
possessed  much  grace  of  conduct  by  nature.  He  had  heard  of 
Franklin’s  genius  and  was  very  anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  him ;  but  having  no  person  to  introduce  him  to  the  doctor, 
went  himself  without  that  formality,  and  candidly  told  his 
errand  and  desire.  Franklin  received  him  with  cordiality,  and 
numbered  him  with  his  friends. 

Fox  purchased  the  foundry  in  1784,  a  little  before  the  death 
of  Sower  2d,  and  continued  the  business  on  a  tolerable  large 
scale.  His  son  was  taken  into  partnership  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  and  the  firm  continued  about  9  years.  His  son  then 
declined  a  concern,  and  settled  on  a  farm  above  Germantown. 
Justus  then  continued  the  business,  by  himself,  and  kept  it 
going  on  till  his  death.  He  died  January  26,  1805,  aged  70. 
He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  was  in  his  appearance  nice  and 
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neat,  and  for  an  old  man,  remarkably  agile.  He  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  considerable  property. 

Justus,  when  about  28  years  of  age,  married.  The  fruit  of 
his  marriage  was  an  only  child,  his  son  Emanuel.  His  wife  was 
elderly  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 

Charles  Fox,  the  father  of  Justus,  followed  his  business  of 
cabinet  making  in  Race  Street,  between  2d  and  3d  Streets, 
Philadelphia  and  built  a  house  there.  He  died  there  about  the 
year  1775,  and  was  buried  in  Germantown,  Justus,  the  son, 
was  a  redemptioner ;  and  Sower  1st  by  the  money  he  paid  for 
Justus,  extinguished  the  passage  bill  for  his  father  and  family. 
The  father  was  in  poor  circumstances  in  Germany,  and  as  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  became  reduced,  it  would  seem  that  the 
plan  of  disposing  of  young  Fox’s  minority  was  the  wary  result 
of  German  prudence  in  order  to  acquire  some  active  capital 
from  present  dead  stock. 

Emanuel,  in  1806,  sold  the  foundry  to  Samuel  Sower,  who 
removed  the  materials  to  Baltimore,  in  addition  to  his  foundry 
already  established  there.  When  the  apparata  were  first 
imported  from  Germany,  there  were  moulds  for  Pica,  Long 
Primer,  Brevier  (German)  and  a  Script  (English) :  four  founts 
only.  But  the  industry  of  Fox  had  been  still  adding  to  their 
number,  and  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  by  S.  Sower,  there  were 
matrices  for  several  different  moulds.  It  appears,  however, 
that  but  little  use  has  since  been  made  of  them  by  S.  Sower;  as 
they  were  fabricated  of  brass,  which  heats  too  soon,  and  during 
the  casting  of  a  large  fount,  are  apt  to  vary  their  extension. 

Emanuel  still  lives,  and  resides  at  the  patrimony  in  German¬ 
town,  and  follows  the  business  of  lampblack  making.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  a  number  of  books  and  newspapers  of  German¬ 
town  early  printing  in  Emanuel’s  possession  as  his  father  was 
very  curious  in  preserving  such:  but  was  disappointed. 
Emanuel  says  he  has  made  away  with  great  parcels  of  them  as 
wrapping  paper  for  his  lamp  black  packages,  not  supposing 
they  would  ever  be  esteemed  valuable. 

Justus,  in  character  and  conduct  uniformly  answered  his 
name.  He  was  very  pious,  very  exemplary,  very  humane, 
very  charitable.  Emanuel  (figure  to  yourself  the  devotion  of 
the  conscious  father,  perhaps  for  some  display  of  goodness 
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from  the  Divinity  he  worshipped,  naming  him  God  with  us,) 
Emanuel  (but  to  your  own  private  eye  only  is  it  addressed) 
does  not  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  sire.  But  in  person,  and  in 
mental  capacity,  he  is,  to  my  apprehension,  above  mediocrity. 

It  was  my  intention,  after  Fox’s  narrative,  to  proceed  with 
the  narrative  of  some  other  type  founders,  but  as  the  notes  on 
these  articles  are  not  so  perfect  as  I  expect  to  make  them,  the 
subject  will  be  deferred,  and  the  next  paragraph  introduced 
will  be  some  on  minor  criticisms  and  notices. 

P.  254,  vol.  1.  “and  those  I  shall  more  particularly  take 
notice  of.”  This  is  a  common  fault  with  writers.  It  should 
read  “and  of  those  I  shall  more  particularly  take  notice.” 

P.  131,  vol.  2.  “Till  several  years  since  that  time,”  would 
be  better  rendered  by  “for  several  years  after  that  time.  ” 

P.  19.  vol.  1.  “The  boundless  ages  of  antiquity”  is  an 
exceptionable  expression.  It  seems  to  favour  the  atheistical 
opinions  entertained  by  some  of  the  eternity  of  matter.  It 
contradicts  the  Bible. 

P.  413,  vol.  1.  “It  is  only  forty  years.”  But  in  50  years 
hence  that  40  will  be  90.  This  is  a  very  loose  unsatisfactory 
manner  of  narrating  history.  It  obliges  the  indolent  to  cal¬ 
culate;  and  if  the  date  of  the  imprint  be  defaced,  the  curious  is 
at  a  loss. 

Vol.  1,  p.  235.  “New-england”;  “News-Letter”;  “North 
America.” 

Vol.  2,  p.  44,  “classicks”;  p.  87,  “Tunckers”;  p.  163, 
“stiling”;  p.  207,  “ Greatbritain ” ;  p.  217,  “stile”;  p. 

268,  “almanacks”;  p.  369,  “stationery”;  p.  383, 
“Saintjago — St.  Domingo”;  p.384,  “  Westindies”;  p.385, 
“Barbados”;  p.393,  “Saintgeorge.” 

These,  and  many  other  similar  instances,  are  without 
uniformity  of  rule.  If  the  old  orthography  is  best  in  part,  it  is 
best  in  toto ;  or  if  an  innovation  is  necessary,  it  should  be  con¬ 
sistent  and  general.  Some  orthographers  in  America,  esteem 
an  essay  or  letter  very  faulty,  and  even  illiterate,  if  public, 
almanac,  and  such  words,  have  not  the  addendum  k  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  But  the  doctor’s  practice  was  not  infallible,  as 
Walker,  his  friend,  repeatedly  demonstrates.  The  practice  of 
uniting  compound  words,  such  as  New  England,  &c.  into  one 
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word,  is  directly  adverse  with  Johnson’s  system.  Yet  the 
adherents  of  Johnson  disagree  with  him  in  this  particular,  and 
at  the  same  time  invariably  adhere  to  his  expletive  k,  in  public, 
&c.  Johnson’s  other  peculiarities,  as  in  superiour,  governour, 
&c.  seem  to  be  now  exclusively  taken  up  by  one  only  of  our 
political  parties.  But  printers  of  both  parties  often  assume 
various  methods  of  printing  and  spelling.  If  I  recollect  right, 
Mosheim’s  Church  History,  printed  by  Ustick,  of  New  Jersey, 
was  without  a  word  divided  at  the  end  of  the  lines  throughout 
the  whole  six  volumes.  Newengland,  Greatbritain,  &c,  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  be  read  at  the  first  sight  of  such  conjunc¬ 
tions,  than  when  written,  as  they  most  usually  have  been,  New 
England,  Great  Britain,  &c. ;  but  perhaps  it  is  an  improvement. 
In  Newbury  Port,  and  such  words  as  we  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  unite  in  one,  it  is  evidently  an  improvement. 
Charles  Town  would  now  appear  uncouth  to  any  eye.  Ger¬ 
man  Town  and  New  Town,  (which  quaker  Story,  in  his  Life, 
mentions  as  visiting  in  1699)  seem  hideous.  Style  and  stile  are 
two  different  words:  the  first  was  the  one  you  intended;  the 
second  the  one  you  used:  but  printers,  almost  without 
exception,  confound  the  two.  I  know  of  no  dictionary  that 
spells  stationary  with  an  e  in  the  penultima.  Babardoes 
seems  to  have  dropped  the  e  in  the  ultima  only  with  Keimer. 
You  are  right  in  expense;  but  the  major  part  of  printers  mis¬ 
spell  it  with  a  c.  Despatch  is  also  by  printers  spelled  dispatch, 
but  wrongly;  Recompense  is  by  some  frequently  misspelled 
with  c  in  the  ultimate.  Other  words,  in  which  printers  are  apt 
to  aberrate,  are : 

balance,  not  ballance,  device,  not  devise, 


instructer,  not  instructor 
renard,  not  reynard 
prophecy — noun 
prophesy — verb 
riband,  one  b, 
guaranty — noun 
guarantee — verb 
gray— -not  grey 
control,  not  controul 


emplead 

empoverish  } 

enforce  J 

imbody,  not  e 
chase,  not  chace, 
bucaniers,  one  c, 
belman 
belmetal 
alum 


P.  326,  vol.  2.  “March  1,  1742”  There  appears  to  be 
a  fraction  figure  deficient. 
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P.  282,  vol.  1.  After  “April”  should  be  inserted  “24th.” 

P.  218,  vol.  2.  The  year  1523  should  be  1723. 

P.  376,  vol.  2.  The  Halifax  Gazette  is  here  stated  to  have 
commenced  January,  1751;  and  in  p.  176,  the  same  paper  is 
said  to  date  its  beginning  in  January,  1752. 

Your  index  is  not  sufficiently  minute.  On  turning  to  it  I 
have  been  frequently  disappointed,  and  obliged  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  the  volumes  to  find  the  required  places.  In 
p.563,  the  figures  213,  relative  to  the  Indian  bible,  should  be  243. 

If  you  had  arranged  the  head  lines  of  the  first  part  of  your 
work  as  you  have  the  latter  part,  by  inserting,  after  the  United 
States,  the  particular  state  or  colony  to  which  each  page 
relates,  it  would  have  been  an  improvement,  and  would  have 
facilitated  research. 

The  first  press  in  Virginia  is  said,  in  p.  208,  vol.  1,  to  have 
been  established  in  1727.  And  in  p.  143,  vol.  2,  Wm.  Parks  is 
mentioned  as  the  first  printer  in  the  colony,  and  in  1736.  Can 
this  Parks  be  a  relative  to  the  notorious  monster,  Daniel  Parks, 
governor  of  Antigua,  and  who  there  perished  in  1710?  See 
governor  Park’s  history  in  Edwards’  West  Indies,  vol.  2, 

p.  160. 

In  p.  221,  vol.  1.  The  first  press  in  Massachusetts,  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  1638.  And  in  p.  227,  Day,  the  first 
printer,  is  said  to  have  erected  the  press  in  1639.  The  exact 
time  that  Glover  arrived  is  not  stated ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
the  press  was  imported  in  1638  and  erected  in  1639. 

Note  p,  p.  485,  vol.  1.  would  be  more  in  place  were  it 
inserted  in  p.  468,  vol.  2,  in  place  of  note  e;  and  e  in  place  of  p. 

If  you  could  have  arranged  a  table,  in  chronological  order, 
of  the  commencement  of  the  different  printing  offices  and 
newspapers,  it  would  be  very  satisfactory,  with  a  coup  d’oeil, 
to  trace  their  progress  from  it. 

The  testament  of  Fowle  &  Co.  is  said,  in  p.  324,  vol.  1,  to 
have  been  printed  before  the  bible  of  Kneeland  &  Co.;  and  in 
p.  305,  the  testament  is  said,  it  would  seem,  to  be  printed  after 
the  bible. 

P.  31,  vol.  2.  After  “December”  there  should  have  been 
placed  the  date,  “the  22d.  ” 
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P.  469,  vol.  1.  “his”  is  printed  for  “his.”  The  following  is 
said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  warrant  issued  by  one  of  the  red  justices 
of  the  peace,  on  whose  instruction  Mr.  Eliot  was  so  indefatigable. 
For  conciseness  and  energy  the  most  learned  precedents  bear 
no  comparison  with  it.  “He,  High  Howder,  yu  Constable,  yu 
Deputy,  bess  way  you  look  urn,  Jeremiah  Wicker,  strong  you 
take  um,  fast  yu  hold  um,  quick  yu  bring  him  before  me, — 
Captain  Howder.  ”  This  undertaking  was  one  mistake  of  one 
good  man.  Eliot  thought  to  civilise  the  Indians.  But  others 
beside  him  had  formed  the  same  design.  Las  Casas,  in  1520, 
attempted  a  settlement  on  the  southern  continent,  with  high 
expectations  of  realizing  a  similar  design  but  which  proved  a 
murderous  disaster.  Jefferson  and  others,  among  whom  the 
most  active  are  the  quakers,  have  recently  attempted  the  same. 
The  efforts  have  as  yet  been  fruitless,  but  perhaps  not  yet 
desperate.  Many,  among  whom  is  the  present  Thomas 
Bradford,  the  elder,  proclaim  loudly  against  negro  manumis¬ 
sion.  Perhaps  one  will  yet  be  experienced  as  feasible  as  the 
other.  The  negroes  ought  to  be  free,  and  the  Indians  ought 
to  be  civilised,  if  possible.  An  Indian  student  of  Eliot’s  time 
has  been  thus  sung : 

“Some  thought  he  would  in  law  excel, 

Some  thought  in  physic  he  would  shine; 

And  some,  who  liked  him  passing  well, 

Beheld  in  him  a  sound  divine. 

“But  those  of  more  discerning  eye 
E’en  then  could  other  prospects  show; 

They  saw  him  lay  his  Virgil  by 
To  wander  with  his  dearer  bow.  ” 

But  jam  satis  nuga. 

P.  469,  vol.  1.  I  can  very  readily  believe  the  tradition  of 
Eliot’s  employing  the  same  pen  during  the  translation  of  his 
bible,  without  presuming  it  to  be  other  than  a  common  goose 
quill.  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  find  how  long  I  could  use 
a  pen.  I  mostly  make  mine  out  of  pinions,  and  have  fre¬ 
quently  employed  the  same  one  for  two  and  three  weeks,  with¬ 
out  any  mending ;  and  if  they  were  not  frequently  removed  from 
my  desk  by  different  persons,  I  believe  the  same  pen  would 
continue  in  my  willing  employ  for  months.  This  present 
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communication  of  a  copy  from  the  first;  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  first  notes,  amounting  in  matter  to  about  as  much  as  is 
already  transcribed  into  this  quarto,  was  written  with  one  pen, 
once  only  made,  and  which  still  remained  as  good,  for  my  use, 
as  at  the  first  trial,  and  I  believe  would  write,  with  little 
deterioration,  six  times  the  quantity. 

P.  367,  vol.  1,  and  430,  vol  2.  A  Liberty  Tree,  or  Pole,  or 
May  Pole,  was  erected  by  the  rebel  Morton,  at  Quincy;  and 
was  cut  down  by  a  party  from  Salem,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Miles  Standish.  This  is  the  only  mention  of  Liberty 
Trees  in  the  American  annals,  as  far  as  I  know,  till  the  Boston 
elm  you  mention  was  so  termed.  Those  in  opposition  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  measures  assumed  the  title  of  Sons  of  Liberty,  which 
was  the  appellation  given  them  by  colonel  Barre,  in  the  debate 
on  the  stamp  act  in  1765.  The  Boston  elm  obtained  the  name 
of  Liberty  Tree;  and  the  ground  under  it,  where  the  people 
assembled,  was  called  Liberty  Hall.  Liberty  Poles,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Trees,  became,  during  the  war,  common  over 
the  continent.  During  the  insurrection  in  1794  of  the  western 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  other  insurrection  of  1798 
of  the  northern  counties,  they  were  frequently  planted,  and 
became  rallying  points  for  assembling  the  people. 

P.  242,  vol.  2.  John  Gill,  according  to  Heath’s  Memoirs  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  (p.  197)  printed  the  Continental 
Journal  at  least  as  late  as  Nov.  7,  1778. 

P.  131,  vol.  2.  Hasselboct  cannot  be  correctly  spelled: 
perhaps  it  should  be  Hasselbaugh  for  bod  is  not  a  German  com¬ 
bination.  For  information  respecting  Baltimore  printing  you 
might  perhaps  be  satisfied  by  addressing  a  line  to  John  Hayes 
(formerly  or  lately)  a  printer  there.  (When  this  was  written  I 
did  not  know  Hasselbaugh  was  a  paper  maker  already  noticed.) 

P.  334,  vol.  1.  There  is  a  negro  now  in  this  city  who  has 
been  a  pressman  since  the  year  1770.  His  name  is  Andrew 
Cain.  He  was  born  a  slave  either  to  Crukshank’s  father  (or 
his  father  in  law)  then  a  farmer,  near  Derby,  7  miles  from 
Philadelphia;  and  about  the  time  the  quakers  began  to  think 
the  thraldom  of  the  blacks  to  be  inconsistent  with  their 
principles,  was  set  at  liberty,  and  then  learned  presswork  with 
the  present  Joseph  Crukshank.  He  worked  for  a  long  time  on 
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Dobson’s  Encyclopedia.  He  has  worked,  off  and  on,  in  the 
office  I  now  possess,  for  these  fifteen  years.  He  has  been  a  good 
workman.  According  to  the  nearest  calculation  I  can  make, 
he  is  now  about  94  years  of  age.  A  year  or  two  since  he  was 
struck  with  the  palsy,  and  rendered  unfit  for  hard  work;  but 
his  stoutness  of  flesh  seems  otherwise  unimpaired. 

P.  103,  yoI.  2.  Hugh  Game  had  the  type  standing  for  a  12 
mo.  school  bible.  Mr.  Carey  now  possesses  it. 

P.  86  and  348,  vol.  2.  That  name  should  not  be  S turner, 
but  Steemer,  (in  German  Stiemer)  Steemer  (but  more  cor¬ 
rectly  Stiemer)  was  an  apprentice  to  Sower  3d ;  and  I  believe 
finished  his  minority  with  Charles  Cist,  Sower’s  office  being 
wrecked  in  the  interim.  When  the  British  lay  in  Philadelphia, 
Steemer,  still  a  boy,  was  at  Germantown.  The  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  firm  must  be  erroneously  dated;  for  Albright, 
served  his  time  with  Sower  2d,  with  whom  he  resided  until  a 
short  time  before  the  British  entered  Germantown,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1777.  By  their  almanac  of  1813  accompanying  this,  see 
No.  19,  which  is  continued  for  the  26th  time,  and  then  printed 
by  Anthony  Albright,  they  must  have  commenced  in  1787. 
Besides,  they  obtained  their  press  from  Goodman,  and  he  did 
not  commence  that  business  till  1787.  Steemer,  (Anthony, 
for  that  was  his  first  name)  was  disappointed,  from  some  ob¬ 
stacles  opposed  by  the  father,  in  obtaining  a  girl  he  was  seeking 
in  marriage;  and  from  that  cause,  it  is  said,  became  careless  in 
business,  and  involved.  He  died,  of  a  kind  of  hectic  cough,  in 
a  convent  in  Lancaster  county,  in  ’89  or  ’90,  two  or  three  years 
after  he  commenced  business.29  Albright  was  allowed  to  be 
the  best  pressman  in  America;  and  once  obtained  a  prize  medal 
as  such. 

P.  346,  vol.  2.  Tom  Paine  boarded  in  the  next  house  to 
Aitken’s  store  in  Front  Street.  Paine,  it  would  seem,  was 
once  a  tory,  or  inclined  that  way.  He,  as  well  as  Aitken,  were 
careful  not  to  insert  such  articles  in  the  Magazine  as  were 
strongly  tinged  with  whigism.  I  send  you  No.  14,  one 
number  of  this  Magazine  for  June  ’76. 


MStiener,  Albrecht  and  Lahn  established  the  “  Neue  Unpartheyisehe  Lancaster  Zeitung” 
Aug.  8,  1787.  Stiener  died  Apr.  12,  1788. 
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P.  68,  vol.  2.  The  “ Union  Library”  was  the  same  as  the 
"Philadelphia  Library”  established  by  Franklin.  It  was 
called  “Union”  because  a  number  of  persons  had  united  their 
private  collections  of  books  in  order  to  establish  the  library. 
The  house  wherein  it  was  kept,  and  to  which  Bell  removed,  is 
still  standing,  and  is  at  the  corner  of  Pear  and  Third  Streets. 
In  my  other,  I  stated,  that  Bell  served  his  time  at  Berwick 
upon  Tweed;  but  that  proved  an  error,  as  he  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  there  to  book¬ 
binding.  Bell  was  witty  as  a  companion,  but  his  moral 
character,  in  some  respects,  did  not  stand  fair.  In  Dublin  he 
was  a  book  auctioneer.  He  worked,  and  made  his  people  work, 
on  Sundays  and  all  days  alike.  His  “religion”  was  at  least 
doubtful.  When  the  British  were  in  Philadelphia,  Bell  was  in 
their  favour:  when  they  departed,  he  was  clamorous  against 
them.  If  he  had  any  stable,  predominant  principles  in  politics, 
they  inclined  to  the  British.  Bell  had  a  daughter  Margaret 
Green,  by  his  mistress,  who  was  born  in  July  1776  and  died 
in  July  1811,  aged  35.  There  was  some  accomodating  con¬ 
nection  in  trade  between  Bell  and  Woodhouse.  Bell  printed 
for  Woodhouse.  I  send  you  herewith  one  of  Bell’s  catalogues. 
See  No.  15.  by  which  you  will  discover  manyof  his  publications. 
Bell  sold  his  books  at  as  exorbitant  prices  as  he  could  command. 
A  gentleman  called  on  him  to  purchase,  and  being  told  the 
required  price,  complained  that  it  was  very  dear.  “But  it  is 
the  only  book  of  the  kind  in  the  country,”  replied  Bell.  “It 
is  very  high  for  all  that,  ”  returned  the  purchaser.  “  Suppose,” 
retorted  Bell,  “there  was  but  one  barrel  of  flour  in  all  Philadel¬ 
phia,  would  you  blame  the  holder  for  demanding  a  price  for  it?” 

P.  520,  vol.  2.  “Another  German  paper.”  The  name  was 
the  Philadelphia  Correspondent,  and  the  printer  John  Geyer, 
the  mayor,  during  1814,  of  Philadelphia.  But  of  this  paper 
more  anon. 

P.  430,  vol.  1.  During  Carter’s  apprenticeship  the  business 
was  conducted  by  David  Hall  only,  Franklin  being  then  in 
England. 

P.  177,  vol.  2.  Henry  Anthony.  I  am  about  to  give  you 
some  traits  in  this  man’s  history,  but  must  first  introduce  Henry 
Stirner,  with  whose  history  Anthony’s  narrative  is  sometimes 
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connected.  Stirner  has  given  me  a  number  of  particulars 
respecting  Anthony  and  others :  he  now  works  as  journeyman 
in  this  city.  Henry  Stirner  arrived  at  Halifax  in  June  1781 
with  the  last  transports  of  the  Hessian  auxiliaries  of  the  British 
with  whom  he  was  a  corporal.  Stirner  was  a  regular  bred 
printer;  and  his  officer  sold  him  to  Henry  Anthony,  at  Halifax. 
By  a  fraud  very  common  in  that  army,  these  sales  frequently 
occurred :  the  officers,  on  their  return  to  Europe,  would  then 
report  them  as  deserters;  and  all  deserters  and  others,  not 
forthcoming  after  the  war,  and  not  killed,  were  to  be  paid  for, 
at  a  stipulated  rate,  by  the  British  government.  Stirner  was 
ignorant  of  the  law  in  this  case,  and  although  his  purchased 
transfer  was  without  his  consent,  concluded  it  must  be  legal 
and  irremediable.  He  was  sold  in  July  1783,  for  36  guineas,  and 
was  to  serve  Henry  for  1  x/i  years,  that  is,  till  January  1785. 
Stirner  set  to  work,  (at  first,  in  1781)  but  so  awkwardly  that 
the  people  of  the  office  all  allowed  he  would  not  succeed. 
(See  further  on).  However,  he  soon  turned  off  the  stickfuls 
tolerably  expeditious.  Well,  said  they  then,  stop  till  his 
proof  comes,  and  then  we’ll  see  foul  work  enough.  The  proof 
was  examined,  and  but  3  solitary  errors  were  detected  in  it. 
Stirner  had  been  used  to  composing  Latin  in  Europe,  knew  the 
Roman  characters,  and  was  thence  enabled  to  compose  Eng¬ 
lish  though  ignorant  of  the  language,  with  mechanical  cor¬ 
rectness.  He  was  so  clean  a  compositor  that  the  Halifax  press 
at  length  went  on  without  waiting  for  the  correction  of  his 
proofs.  (The  next  clean  compositor  to  Stirner  that  ever  I 
knew,  is  B.  W.  Sower,  whom  I  mentioned  before;  3  or  4  literals 
are  his  only  corrections  in  a  close  form).  Stirner  is  also  a  very 
swift  compositor.  He  had  frequently,  his  present  employer 
tells  me,  set  12,000  ms.  on  a  German  Hymn  book  in  one  day. 
The  fault  of  many  printers  attaches  to  Stirner.  He  is  oc¬ 
casionally  intoxicated:  when  a  little  so,  he  is  loquacious;  when 
sober,  taciturn.  But  to  proceed  with  Henry  Anthony:  He 
came  from  Elsore,  and  arrived  in  Canada  with  the  troops  under 
Wolfe.  He  deserted  from  the  army  (as  I  am  told  and  not 
discharged)  and  reaching  Philadelphia,  was  purchased  (the 
manner  or  lawfulness  of  which  I  cannot  make  out)  by  Anthony 
Armbruster,  who,  after  some  time,  sold  him  to  Bradford  for  5 
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reams  of  paper.  His  name,  at  this  time,  was  Henry  Anthony. 
He  did  not  remain  more  than  half  a  year  with  Bradford, when 
he  again  absconded,  and  from  Philadelphia,  proceeded  to  Nova 
Scotia  by  water.  There  (no  doubt  from  a  presumption  of  wit 
as  well  as  concealment)  he  changed  his  name  from  Henry 
Anthony  to  Anthony  Henry.  The  black  woman  that  he  there 
married  had  been  for  many  years  a  cook  to  the  governor,  Parr, 
and  who  had  accumulated  500  pounds  by  her  industry  and 
economy.  Henry  was  a  person  of  insinuating  address,  and 
appears  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  governor.  This 
black  woman  of  the  governor’s  household  possibly  admired  him 
also;  for  it  is  said  the  proffers  of  marriage  came  from  her. 
Desdemona,  in  another  case  of  party  coloured  nuptials,  wished 
“that  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man.”  Perhaps  this 
sooty  cook  imbibed  a  similar  desire;  for  she  told  Henry  she 
would  give  him  her  500  pounds  if  he  would  marry  her.  Henry, 
in  want  of  money,  and  probably  not  repugnant  to  the  object 
soliciting,  took  her  at  her  word.  Henry  was  bred  a  Catholic; 
and  with  the  same  facility  with  which  he  altered  his  name,  he 
also  changed  his  religious  sentiments  in  Halifax  for  those  of 
Lutherism.  Governor  Parr,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Catholic, 
assented,  some  time  after,  that  a  chapel  should  be  built  for  the 
Catholics;  and  Henry  again  embraced  his  first  faith.  Henry 
was  a  favorite  with  the  governor,  who  procured  him  a  new  set 
of  types  from  London,  and  procured  for  him  the  appointment 
of  king’s  printer.  Henry  had  one  child,  a  girl,  by  his  white 
wife :  hence,  if  she  was  90,  she  must  have  been  smart.  Henry 
was  a  poor  botch  of  a  printer,  and  as  poor  a  scholar.  He 
could  scarcely  write  his  own  name.  Stirner  conducted  his 
paper  while  he  resided  with  him :  before  and  after  that  period  it 
was  conducted  by  Henry’s  men  or  boys.  During  the  time  that 
Stirner  lived  with  Henry,  proposals  were  issued  for  a  German 
paper,  and  which  soon  obtained  300  subscribers.  Stirner 
(in  Henry’s  name)  then  wrote  to  Justus  Fox,  of  Germantown, 
and  procuring  in  August,  1787,  German  types,  commenced  its 
publication.  It  was  well  received,  and  its  patrons  soon 
amounted  to  500.  The  name  of  the  German  paper,  as  well  as 
the  English,  was  the  Halifax  Gazette.  It  was  continued  about 
two  years,  when  Stirner  left  Henry’s  employ,  removed  to 
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Philadelphia,  and  the  German  paper  was  abandoned.  Stirner 
also  procured  the  types  from  Fox  for  a  German  almanac,  which 
Henry  published  but  for  1788  only.  Stirner  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  in  June  1789. 

P.  325,  vol.  1.  Sower  1st  made  printing  ink  of  an  excellent 
quality,  as  appears  from  the  books  he  issued,  before  the  period 
that  Roger  &  Fowle  commenced  their  partnership.  Sower  2d 
and  Justus  Fox  continued  the  manufacturing,  and  at  one  time 
Justus  supplied  the  most  of  the  ink  used  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  southward. 

Having  copied  my  notes  thus  far,  and  wanting  some  material 
to  connect  some  of  the  ensuing  narratives,  I  took  a  walk  to 
Germantown,  in  order  to  obtain  them.  Jacob  Bey,  a  type 
founder  whom  you  have  not  mentioned,  and  whose  history  is 
somewhat  interesting,  and  whose  story  I  had  possessed  in  part, 
was  the  principal  person  of  whom  I  wished  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  at  Germantown,  but  while  there  I  picked  up  one  or  two 
additional  articles  respecting  the  Sowers. 

I  said  before  that  a  stove  constructed  by  Sower  1st  at 
Tulpehocking  (or  rather  Dulpehaken)  was  said  to  be  still  in 
existence  at  his  former  mansion  house.  To  ascertain  the  fact, 
as  well  as  to  examine  its  principle,  I  called  at  the  mansion. 
But  widow  Wolfe,  the  occupant,  informs  me  that  her  husband 
exchanged  it  about  30  years  ago  with  a  stove  merchant  in 
Philadelphia  for  a  ten  plate  stove;  but  she  does  not  know  who 
the  merchant  was,  and  supposes  it  to  be  long  since  melted 
over.  The  stove  she  describes  to  be  about  6  feet  high,  about 
5  feet  in  length,  and  to  have  been  affixed  to  the  chimney  and 
wall.  She  does  not  know  that  there  was  a  date  on  it.  This 
stove  had  two  ovens,  one  above  the  other;  and  from  this  stove 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained  the  idea  of  ten  plate  stoves. 

I  also  mentioned  that  Sower  1st  obtained  his  printing  mate¬ 
rials  from  Jacob  Goose.  This  is  now  confirmed.  Types  and  a 
press,  and  a  great  quantity  of  books  were  sent  from  Germany; 
and  Goose,  a  German  baptist,  was  to  receive  them  gratis,  and 
to  be  entitled  to  all  emoluments  accrueing  from  the  proposed 
printing  establishment,  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  should 
distribute  a  number  of  copies  of  each  edition  of  the  good  books 
he  was  to  print,  among  the  poor.  Goose  did  not  possess  a 
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talent  for  the  business,  and  Sower  1st,  ingenious  and  cunning, 
fell  heir  to  the  types  and  press  on  the  same  condition  on  which 
they  were  sent  over  to  Goose;  that  is,  Sower  paid  no  money  for 
them,  but  was  to  distribute  good  books  among  the  poor,  gratis. 
The  books  remitted  to  Goose  along  with  the  office  were 
expressly  sent  as  boons  to  the  poor.  Sower  obtained  these 
books  also,  and  scattered  them  according  to  the  design  of  the 
subscribers  in  Germany.  Goose  lived  at  Chestnut  Hill.  This 
transfer  was  at  first  opposed  by  Cans’  friends;  but  they  at 
length  acquiesced  in  the  measure.  They  desired  the  press  to  be 
continued  in  the  baptist  society,  but  Cans  was  not  competent 
to  their  employment.  Among  other  warm  opposers  of  the 
transfer  was  the  rev.  Alexander  Mack,  the  Tunker  minister, 
who  was  at  length  perfectly  satisfied.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  the  riches  and  consequence  of  the  Sowers.  (This  A.  Mack 
senior,  was  the  first  minister  and  the  spiritual  father  of  all  the 
Tunkers). 

I  saw  at  Germantown  a  copy  of  the  Spiritual  Magazine  (Ein 
Geistliches  Magazien)  printed  by  Sower  2d  in  1764.  It  is 
bound  in  one  volume,  8  vo,  but  is  in  numbers  of  8  pages  each, 
except  the  first,  which  has  the  title  and  a  preface  of  4  pages  by 
Sower  himself.  It  has  406  pages,  and  50  numbers.  In  No. 
38  is  an  extract  from  the  “Zeitung”  for  the  year  1754.  The 
type  on  which  it  is  printed  is  sometimes  Pica,  and  sometimes 
Long  Primer,  intermixed.  At  the  end  of  the  Magazine  is 
bound  up  “the  School  Rules”  (Schul  Ordnung)  of  Christopher 
Dock,  a  schoolmaster  of  Germantown,  also  printed  by  Sower 
2d,  and  contains  54  pages.  The  imprint  of  this  last  is  1770. 

Now  for  the  type  founders,  an  article  promised  before. 

Jacob  Bey  was  born  about  the  year  1739  in  the  village  of 
Moenchenstein,  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  Bazil,  in  Bazil 
canton.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  silkweaving  business  in 
little  Bazil,  (for  the  city  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,)  at 
which  trade,  before  the  expiration  of  his  time,  he  became  such  a 
proficient  as  to  excel  both  the  master  and  journeymen.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  this  business  at  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  establishments  at  Lyons  and  other  cities  of  Europe. 
The  date  of  his  permission  to  migrate  is  June  14,  1771  and  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month  he  left  Bazil,  and  in  6  months  all  to 
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one  week,  (after  being  detained  at  Rotterdam,  and  from  thence 
proceeding  to  London  for  a  vessel,)  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  middle  of  December.  In  this  city  he  commenced  blue 
dyeing  and  calico  printing  in  Arch  Street,  on  the  north  side,  a 
few  doors  above  Sixth  Street.  He  continued  here  from 
Christmas  till  the  ensuing  March,  1772,  working  at  that 
business. 

In  April,  having  relinquished  other  business,  he  engaged  with 
Sower  2d  as  an  assistant  in  the  type  foundry,  which  had  been 
recently  established.  He  for  some  time  assisted  Fox,  and  then 
cast  a  fount  for  Sower  on  part  of  the  matrices  imported  by 
Sower,  while  Fox,  in  another  house,  but  also  under  Sower,  was 
casting  on  the  other  matrices. 

After  assisting  Fox  about  two  years  he  removed  and  com¬ 
menced  type  casting,  on  his  own  account,  in  the  kitchen  part  of 
a  house  in  Donenhaugher’s  lane,  about  half  a  mile  lower  than 
Sower’s  mansion,  and  near  the  old  paper  mill.  He  cast  a 
number  of  founts,  cutting  all  the  punches,  and  making  all  the 
apparatus  pertaining  thereto,  himself,  for  Roman  Bourgeois, 
Long  Primer,  &c.  But  Fox  had  cut  and  cast  Roman  letter 
before  this  period. 

After  residing  about  3  years  in  this  lane,  he  removed  to  a 
house  fronting  the  street,  lower  down  Germantown,  where  he 
continued  till  shortly  after  the  sale  of  Sower’s  property,  1778. 

Dunlap  had  purchased  the  house  partly  opposite  to  Sower’s 
mansion  at  the  confiscated  sale,  and  sold  the  same  to  Bey  for 
type.  This  was  the  house  in  which  Bey  first  worked  at  the 
business.  The  type  he  made  for  Dunlap  in  payment  was  Pica, 
Roman;  for  which  Bey  cut  the  punches  himself. 

But  before  this  period  Bey  cast  a  large  fount  of  bourgeois 
German  for  Sower  2d,  sufficient  to  set  up  and  keep  standing  the 
German  Hymn  book  of  about  400  octavo  pages. 

Bey  lived  in  the  house  purchased  from  Dunlap  about  9  years, 
and  was,  during  that  time,  principally  employed  in  type  cast¬ 
ing.  He  then  sold  that  house,  and  bought  one  higher  up  the 
town,  near  the  market  house.  He  lived  there  about  two  years, 
still  doing  something  at  type  casting;  and  during  which  he 
commenced  diaper  weaving.  He  then  removed  to  Frankford, 
still  continuing  the  weaving,  and  remained  there  about  3  years 
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Thence  to  near  the  rising  sun  tavern,  Germantown  road,  and 
still  a  weaver.  Thence,  after  one,  or  about  one  year,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Philadelphia,  in  Second  Street,  near  Coat’s  Street. 
This  brings  down  his  history  to  the  year  1792. 

At  this  period,  I  am  told,  he  sold  the  materials  of  his  foundry 
establishment  to  Francis  Bailey.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  must  have  been  anterior  to  this  time. 

Bey  has  cast  several  founts  of  types  for  Sower,  Bailey  and 
others,  and  Bailey  is  said  to  have  been  often  a  visitor  at  his 
foundry,  and  there  received  his  insight  to  type  casting.  All 
the  founts  Bey  cast  were  from  punches  cut  by  himself. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  the  Executive  Council  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  Committee  of  Safety,  (it  is  not  recollected 
which)  recommended  to  public  notice,  among  other  artists  in 
the  then  colony,  “that  ingenious  type  founder  at  German¬ 
town.”  No  name  being  mentioned,  Fox  and  Bey  both  con¬ 
tended  for  the  honor.  But  the  framers  of  that  recommenda¬ 
tion,  in  my  opinion,  meant  Sower,  the  owner  of  the  foundry: 
if  not,  Fox  must  have  been  the  man.  Fox  first  commenced  the 
operation  of  Sower’s  foundry;  and  when  Bey,  (whose  apparent 
ingenuity  had  induced  Sower  to  engage  him)  went  out  to  the 
foundry  in  1772,  Fox  was  then  at  work  at  type  casting.  But  I 
have  had  considerable  difficulty  on  this  very  point,  viz.,  which 
had  the  priority  of  type  casting.  But  the  dates  given,  on  both 
Fox  and  Bey,  are  correct. 

There  was  lately  in  the  possession  of  Daniel  Sower,  a 
borrowed  volume  of  the  Spiritual  Magazine  printed  by  Sower 
2d  in  1772.  (This  must  be  a  second  edition  of  the  Magazine 
of  1764,  already  noticed.)  In  No.  12  of  this  book  are  these 
words:  “printed  on  the  first  type  ever  cast  in  America.” 
Without  detailing  the  several  perplexities,  from  different 
traditions,  that  these  two  last  paragraphs  have  occasioned,  I 
will  just  give  the  result  of  my  cogitations.  This  type,  which 
is  pica,  was  a  small  sample,  the  precursor  of  the  larger  fount 
then  casting  for  the  bible;  and  that  Justus  Fox  commenced  it, 
but  was  assisted,  after  its  commencement,  by  the  ready  genius 
of  Bey.  My  reasons:  Sower  2d,  having  concluded  to  print 
another  edition  of  the  quarto  bible,  and  having  often  experi¬ 
enced  the  delay  of  procuring  type  from  Europe,  as  well  as 
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their  incompleteness  when  procured,  concluded  to  order  type 
making  apparatus  from  Europe,  and  have  them  manufactured 
himself;  that  Fox,  whose  mechanical  genius  was  fully  evinced, 
was  confidently  anticipated  to  be  equal  to  the  task;  that  when 
the  matrices  arrived  Fox  actually  began  their  employment; 
that  Sower  2d  became  first  acquainted  with  Bey  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  induced  him  to  add  his  genius  to  the  attempt. 

Bey’s  residence,  or  the  residence  of  his  family,  has  been 
minutely  given,  but  that  must  be  considered,  as  well  as  the 
given  occupations,  to  be  his  leading  residence  and  employment. 
He  was  a  volatile  genius,  and  a  bird  of  passage.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  for  some  time  a  drummer  in  Switzerland :  He  made 
an  elegant  brass  drum  in  Germantown,  beat  it  himself,  and  was 
appointed  drum  major.  He  went  with  the  militia  to  the  Jer¬ 
seys,  when  overrun  by  the  British.  He  was  of  a  solitary  turn. 
Was  constable  for  5  years,  and  that  employment  was  still  in¬ 
creasing  his  sauntering,  unsteady  disposition.  He  for  one 
while  took  to  quarrying  stones.  He  was,  I  said,  a  drummer: 
being  a  man  of  small  stature,  he  was  sometimes  called  the 
little  drummer. 

Bey  was  of  a  very  ingenious  and  inventive  turn,  and  poss- 
sessed  the  stamina  of  a  nice  workman;  but  was  too  volatile; 
thought  he  could  not  arrive  too  soon  at  the  end  of  his  work; 
and  did  not  take  time  to  finish  well.  It  satisfied  him  if  he 
could  get  a  machine  or  apparatus  to  work,  and  without  en¬ 
deavouring  further  perfection,  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the 
accomplishment  of  something  more  novel.  Hence,  although 
he  had  a  great  demand  for  types,  and  could  have  had  sufficient 
business  and  emolument  at  the  occupation,  he  neither  attended 
strictly  to  the  concern,  nor  did  he  finish  his  type  with  accuracy. 
Their  principal  fault  was  their  bottling.  Dunlap,  soon  after 
he  obtained  his  pica  from  Bey,  gave  it  to  Fox  to  run  over. 

His  weaving  business  for  some  time  was  a  partnership  con¬ 
cern,  with  two  gentlemen,  whose  names  I  know  not.  He  wove 
different  kinds  of  flowered  stuffs,  all  the  machinery  of  which  he 
made  himself.  He  was  at  any  time  able,  without  description 
or  model  before  him,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his  memory  only, 
to  construct  any  machine  he  had  ever  seen,  no  matter  how 
many  years  before,  nor  how  complicate  soever.  Among  his 
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copied  machines  was  a  loom  with  six  shackles.  And  that 

loom,  said  to  be  invented  by - of  New  England, 

patterns  of  which,  were  exhibited  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
spring  of  1814,  and  sold,  in  state  rights,  for  enormous  sums,  was 
made,  almost  identically  the  same,  by  Jacob  Bey.  The  only 
difference  was,  that  Bey  used  iron  pegs:  the  patentee  brass. 
Among  his  original  contrived  machines  was  a  stove,  small  as  a 
pitcher,  so  as  to  be  seated  ornamentally  in  a  window,  and  at 
the  same  time  transmit  sufficient  heat  to  warm  a  large  room. 

Bey  came  to  America  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  silk 
weaving  business;  but  as  the  raw  article  could  not  be  obtained, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  calico  printing;  for  Bey,  like  Fox  and 
Sower,  seemed  adequate  to  all  kinds  of  mechanical  operations. 
When  he  arrived,  he  was  a  widower.  He  married  again  in 
Germantown.  His  son,  by  his  first  wife,  was  blown  up  in  an 
explosion  of  a  powder  mill  at  Frankford,  near  Philadelphia. 

But  Bey,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  continued  poor,  and  became 
about  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  his  foundry  to  Bailey,  an  insol¬ 
vent  debtor.  Wolves  surrounded  him,  and  taking  advantage 
of  his  openhearted  careless  disposition,  conjoined,  with  his  own 
folly,  to  accomplish  Ins  ruin.  It  is  possible  that  Bailey  pur¬ 
chased  his  foundry  at  the  sheriff’s  sale. 

Shortly  after  the  United  States  mint  was  established  at 
Philadelphia,  application  was  made  to  Justus  Fox  to  engage  in 
it  as  engraver,  or  die  cutter,  but  as  this  was  incompatible  with 
Fox’s  regular  avocations,  he  declined  it,  and  recommended  Bey 
to  their  notice,  as  an  ingenious  mechanist,  fully  competent  to 
the  business.  Bey  was  accordingly  taken  into  the  mint. 
This  was  about  the  month  of  February,  1792,  and  about  9 
months  after  Bey  took  his  last  residence  in  Philadelphia. 

These  particulars  respecting  Bey  are  principally  derived 
from  Margaret  Reger,  Bey’s  sister,  a  plump  lady  of  68,  still 
living  in  Germantown — from  Leonard  Yundt,  Reger’s  brother 
or  brother  in  law,  living  in  Baltimore,  and  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Federal  Gazette — from  Emanuel  Fox, 
of  Germantown — and  from  Mawney’s  (for  that  is  the  familiar 
German  pronunciation  of  Emanuel)  cousin,  John  Goodman,  a 
magistrate  and  notary  public  of  the  Northern  Liberties  of 
Philadelphia. 
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After  a  six  months  sojourn  in  the  mint,  Bey  died,  aged  about 
54.  He  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  yellow  fever  which 
made  its  appearance  in  July  1793. 

The  chronological  order,  of  these  and  the  following  type 
founders,  were — Sower,  or  Fox,  Bey,  Bache,  Bailey,  Bayne, 
Mappa,  Conden  and  Harrison,  Binny  and  Ronaldson,  and 
Samuel  Sower. 

There  were  other  type  founders  of  more  recent  date,  but 
perhaps  not  to  be  embraced  in  your  plan.  Among  these  was 
the  once  rev.  Mr.  Lothian,  who  cast  types  in  New  York  and 
whose  history  is  as  interesting  and  diversified  as  any  other,  if 
your  plan  could  embrace  it. 

P.  214,  vol.  1.  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache  cast  some  types  at 
his  foundry.  Dr.  Franklin  was  desirous  of  establishing  his 
grandson  at  that  business;  and  with  that  view  Bache  wrought 
some  time  in  the  foundry  of  P.  S.  Fournier,  of  Paris,  in  order 
to  acquire  some  insight  preparatory  to  his  commencing  in 
America.  Franklin  purchased  a  foundry  from  this  Fournier, 
which  he  brought  to  America,  at  his  (Bache’s)  arrival;  and 
Bache  began  type  casting  in  Franklin  court  in  Market  Street 
but  soon  relinquished  that  business  for  printing.  I  have  seen, 
in  Binny  and  Ronaldson’s  possession,  an  history  of  type  found¬ 
ing  (in  French)  of  which  this  Fournier  is  the  author.  Ronald¬ 
son,  who  was  some  years  since  in  France  in  pursuit  of  antimony, 
tells  me  he  was  in  this  foundry,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Fournier’s  grandson,  and  that  there  is  a  bust  or  head  of 
Franklin  in  that  laboratory,  at  which  the  men  looked  and 
pointed  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm,  exclaiming:  “l’excel- 
lent  Franklin.”  Bache’s  foundry  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
family,  but  lies  dormant;  and  indeed  from  the  subsequent 
improvements  in  that  art,  of  no  utility.  In  mentioning  this 
foundry,  a  singular  character,  who  was  employed  in  it,  must 
not  be  overlooked;  this  was  Frederic  Geyer.  He  was  from 
Germany,  where  he  was  a  mathematical  instrument  maker. 
He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  some  time  after  the  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded,  where  his  passage  was  redeemed  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  placed  him  in  the  foundry,  where  he  made  great  pro¬ 
ficiency.  The  stamps  that  Geyer  cut  exceeded  every  thing  of 
the  kind  that  had  appeared  in  America;  and  in  this  respect  he 
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even  excelled  Fox’s  best  endeavours.  Geyer,  like  Bey, 
possessed  an  uncommon  ready  genius  for  mechanism;  but,  like 
Bey,  unsteady  and  unfortunate.  Geyer  plodded  along  while 
at  the  perpetual  motion;  and  such  was  his  confidence  in  the 
final  issue  of  his  attempts,  that  he  confidently  anticipated 
pocketing  the  proffered  reward.  Disappointed  in  this,  or 
wearied  with  the  delay  of  adjustment  for  indefinite  movement, 
he  next  applied  himself  to  find  out  the  longitude  by  lunar 
observations,  allured  to  this  new  study  by  the  princely  reward 
offered  by  the  British  parliament.  But  the  perpetual  motion 
turned  his  brain,  and  the  lunar  observations  transformed  him 
to  a  lunatic.  Intemperately  mad,  he  was  confined  in  the 
cells  of  the  Philadelphia  alms  house,  and  is  probably  still 
resident  there.  (I  perceive,  by  the  books  of  the  mint  that 
Guyer,  thus  there  spelled,  was  employed  in  the  mint  in  1794.) 

P.  214,  vol.  1.  The  name  of  that  Hollander  was  Adam  G. 
Mappa.  I  have  not  ascertained  that  he  was  poor,  but  rather 
the  contrary.  His  foundry  was  very  extensive,  and  his 
specimens  were  extravagantly  showy.  He  became  concerned 
in  the  Holland  Land  Company,  and  his  foundry  was  locked  up 
for  many  years.  I  have  not  understood  that  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  his  country;  but  rather  that  he  retired  in  disgust,  on 
the  Prussians,  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  entering  Holland, 
to  reform  the  Stadtholdership.  Mappa  is  still  living,  and 
resides  at  or  near  Utica,  New  York,  whence  you  may  readily 
obtain  a  letter  from  him.  (But  this  article  should  have  been 
placed  after  the  subsequent.) 

The  Baines,  p.  214,  vol.  1,  or,  according  to  the  best  recol¬ 
lection,  Baynes,  first  settled,  or  at  least  arrived  at  New  York. 
Wm.  Young  of  the  house  of  Young  &  McCulloch  induced 
them  to  settle  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  year  1785.  Old  Mr. 
Bayne  was  an  original  mechanical  genius,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  that  communicated  any  insight  into  the  arcana 
of  type  founding  to  Wilson,  of  Glasgow.  Bayne,  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  art,  like  Fox  and  Bey,  was  selftaught.  All 
that  he  acquired  was  by  his  own  genius.  Bayne  and  Wilson 
entered  into  a  partnership  at  type  founding  in  Glasgow,  but 
they  soon  after  separated.  Bayne  then  passed  over  to  Dublin, 
and  established  a  type  foundry  there.  From  thence  he  re- 
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moved  to  Edinburg,  and  commenced  a  type  foundry  in  that 
city.  Thence  he  emigrated  to  America.  The  son  of  the  old 
gentleman  was  a  dashing  fellow ;  and  I  cannot  learn  that  he  did 
any  thing  at  the  business.  He  did  not  behave  well  and  died 
prematurely.  John  Bayne,  the  grandson,  continued  the 
avocation  of  his  grandsire.  He  and  his  grandsire,  also,  cast  a 
good  many  founts  for  Joseph  James,  (afterwards  of  James  & 
Johnson)  a  printer  of  Philadelphia,  who  soon  after  gave  up 
business,  and  retired  to  Frankford.  I  possessed,  from  my 
father,  two  of  young  Bayne’s  founts,  a  small  Pica  and  Brevier. 
The  brevier  was  rather  soft  in  metal,  but  the  fabric,  excepting 
the  Italic,  good  and  proportionate.  The  small  pica  was  a  thin 
faced  letter,  but  excellent  metal,  with  a  small  portion  of  silver 
intermixed;  for  it  was  derived  from  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of 
St.  Domingo.  Young  Bayne,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  declined  the  business.  The  reason  of  his  relin¬ 
quishing  it,  as  he  himself  declared,  was,  because  he  could  not 
finish  the  type  to  his  satisfaction,  owing  to  his  mechanical  defi¬ 
ciency  in  genuis  and  taste.  I  recollect  him  well;  and  he  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  much  fonder  of  the  table  and  the  toilette 
than  the  workshop.  Bayne  sold  a  considerable  part  of  his 
foundry  to  Francis  Bailey:  and  Binny  and  Ronaldson  pur¬ 
chased  a  portion,  but  which  has,  with  them,  been  long  since 
useless.  Bayne,  for  some  time  after  ceasing  business,  resided 
in  New  Jersey.  Bayne  did  not  “return  to  Scotland”;  and  as 
you  will  perceive  by  this  narrative,  he  was  not  the  first  regular 
type  founder  in  America.  He  died  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  about 
the  year  1799. 

Conden  and  Harrison  commenced  a  foundry  in  Philadelphia 
about  the  same  time  as  Binny  and  Ronaldson;  but  the  attempt 
proved  abortive.  B.  and  R.  purchased  some  of  their  materials. 
But  these,  as  well  as  most  other  purchased  apparatus,  were  of 
little  service.  The  fashion  and  figure  of  the  type  improved  so 
rapidly  that  the  old  materials  soon  became  like  lumber  and 
trash. 

Binny  and  Ronaldson  opened  their  Philadelphia  type 
foundry  in  1796.  They  are  the  only  founders,  since  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  that  have  made  the  attempt  permanent,  and  attained  a 
general  vogue.  They  are  from  Scotland.  Ronaldson  was  a 
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baker  in  this  city,  before  he  began  the  type  business,  and  is 
said  to  have  furnished  the  money.  Binny  possessed  an 
operative  genius  and  took  up  this  business  of  himself.  He  first 
commenced  in  Edinburg,  where  he  cast  the  type  for  the 
standing  pocket  edition  of  the  kings  bible.  He  endeavoured  to 
convey  some  of  the  most  necessary  articles  from  his  foundry, 
in  order  to  establish  himself  in  America  but  the  custom  house 
officers  seized  them.  He  afterwards  succeeded  through  the 
medium  of  some  friends  in  smuggling  them  out,  for  it  was 
contrary  to  law  to  remove  such  apparata  from  the  kingdom. 
Binny  and  Ronaldson  encountered  many  difficulties  before 
they  could  succeed  in  obtaining  a  permanency  to  their  establish¬ 
ment.  They  offered  their  type  3  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than 
the  importer;  but  the  prejudice  against  their  manufacture  was 
so  great,  that  the  European  was  still  generally  preferred. 
Their  business  acquired  the  name  of  an  unwholesome  one ;  and 
many  parents  would  not  suffer  their  chhildren  to  work  at  it. 
However,  they  worked  themselves,  every  day,  early  and  late, 
and  by  not  giving  out  their  type  till  completely  finished,  began 
to  acquire  such  credit,  that  by  the  end  of  two  years,  they 
could  not  supply  the  demand.  They  have  brought  up  very 
many  improvements  in  type  making,  and  now  rival  any 
foundry  in  the  world  for  beauty,  and  excel  them  all  in  economy 
of  operation.  The  new  cut  figures,  to  line  together,  were  cut 
and  cast  by  them  about  the  same  time  that  those  made  in 
London  appeared,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  each  other’s 
improvement;  the  American  specimens  appeared  somewhat  the 
first.  Binny  and  Ronaldson  have  now  amassed  a  large  fortune. 

So  much  for  the  type  founders. 

P.  75,  vol.  2.  Towne  is  here  said  to  have  continued  his 
paper  till  near  the  time  of  his  death  which,  in  p.  76,  is  dated 
July  8,  1793;  and  again,  p.  335,  the  paper  is  said  to  have 
terminated  in  1782. 30  This  last  date  is  the  most  correct  one. 
Towne  was  a  slovenly  fellow. 

P.  82,  vol.  2.  When  the  German  settlers  in  America  began 
to  Anglicise  their  names,  they  frequently  used  two  and  three 


30The  last  issue  located  of  Towne’s  paper  “The  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post”  is  that  of 
Oct.  26,  1784. 
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methods  in  spelling  them.  Thus,  the  original  name  of  the 
first  Sower  was  Saur,  which,  according  to  an  ancient  manner  of 
spelling  the  word  when  translated  would  be  Sour;  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  more  recent  manner,  Sower.  The  first  Christopher, 
as  before  given,  has  once  printed  it  Sowr.  When  this  name 
was  anglicised  it  had  a  final  s,  Sowers,  and  was  thus  continued 
for  some  time,  and  was  thus  painted  on  their  signs.  But  the 
spelling,  as  now  uniformly  adopted  in  that  family,  is  Sower. 
Never,  as  you  wu-ite  it,  Sauer. 

P.  80  and  342,  vol.  2.  Steiner  is  the  correct  method  of 
spelling  the  name  you  write  Steyner  and  Styner.  Steiner  is 
the  exact  German  orthography:  He  did  put  on  his  sign 
Stjmer;  but  it  was  from  his  being  unacquainted  with  the 
English  analogy. 

P.  81  and  337,  vol.  1.  Gotthan  appears  to  me  like  a  gross 
mistake  of  the  press.  The  final  n  should  be  rt,  and  the  name 
Gotthart.  This  wTould  be  the  exact  spelling  according  to  the 
original  German  letters  in  the  name;  but  Godhart  is  the  correct 
wray  of  spelling  it  when  translated. 

Godhart  Armbruster  was  born  in  Manheim  city,  Germany, 
and  thence  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business. 
He  arrived  in  America  in  the  year  1743  and  commenced  print¬ 
ing.  You  date  his  career  from  1747 :  but  I  have  two  proofs  for 
1743.  The  first  is  tradition  from  the  surviving  relatives,  who 
assert  that  he,  his  brother  Anthony,  &c.,  came  to  this  city 
the  very  year  that  the  German  Lutheran  church  in  Fifth 
Street  was  founded;  and  the  date  on  that  building  is  1743. 
The  other  is  printed  testimony,  for  No.  2  of  the  German  al¬ 
manacs  herewith  sent,  carries  its  own  date  as  far  back  as  1743.31 

Godhart,  as  well  as  Anthony,  went  over  to  Germany  for 
supplies  or  some  other  purpose,  and  after  a  short  absence,  both 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1748.  They  came  over,  at  this 
time,  in  the  same  vessel  with  Henry  Kurtz  and  family.  God¬ 
hart,  had  induced  — - - Behm  to  accompany  him  to  America. 


31The  almanac  in  question  was  the  “Neu-eingerichteter  Americanischer  Geschicts- 
Calendar”  for  1756,  printed  by  Anthony  Armbruster.  It  stated  on  the  title-page  that 
this  was  the  “third”  issue,  which  McCulloch  evidently  misread  for  “thirteenth,”  as  in  his 
own  handwriting  on  this  particular  copy  he  subtracted  13  from  1756,  giving  1743.  In  fact, 
however,  the  year  1756  was  the  third  issue  of  the  series  started  by  Anthony  Armbruster 
alone.  The  first  issue  printed  by  Godhart  Armbruster  was  that  for  1748. 
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This  Behm  was  a  letter  press  as  well  as  copperplate  printer. 
Behm  had  a  gibbous  form,  occasioned,  it  was  said,  by  steady 
application  to  copperplate  printing.  Behm  was  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  red  and  black  printing,  and  Godhart,  with 
his  assistance,  began  to  print  his  almanac  in  that  style.  This 
was  principally  with  a  view  of  excelling  Sower’s  almanacs. 
Sower  also  printed  his  with  red  and  black;  and  both  continued 
the  practice  for  some  years.  This  Behm  is  the  same  copper¬ 
plate  printer  noticed  in  p.  337,  vol.  2.  Behm  died  a  few  years 
after  his  removal  to  America,  probably  in  1751,  of  a  lockjaw. 

The  only  thing  I  have  seen  of  Godhart’s  printing  is  a  German 
almanac  for  1749,  and  which  I  send  you,  (numbered  l).32 
Kurtz  says  that  Godhart,  in  1748,  brought  some  new  types  over 
with  him.  The  pica,  in  this  almanac,  is  evidently  the  first 
impression.  The  title  is  torn  off,  but  the  year  is  ascertained 
from  the  eclipses;  and  the  printer,  “Gotthard  Armbriester” 
(an  incorrect  fanciful  orthography)  is  found  by  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  on  the  next  leaf  after  the  eclipses.  By  this  adver¬ 
tisement  you  will  perceive  that  Godhart  published  a  newspaper 
“  Die  Zeitung  ”  (Gazette)  once  a  week  at  10  shillings  a  year.  It 
is  presumable  that  his  paper  was  commenced  by  Godhart  in 
174333;  but  of  that  I  know  not.  I  can  hear  nothing  of  the 
German  and  English  newspaper34  mentioned  in  p.  337,  vol.  2: 
but  it  has  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  obtain  any¬ 
thing  correct  respecting  Godhart.  Godhart,  by  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  appears  to  have  printed  an  English  and  German  Gram¬ 
mar,  and  a  Lutheran  and  Reformed  ABC  book.  He  offers 
one  penny  a  pound  for  linen  rags.  He  dates  these  things  from 
the  High  Dutch  Printing  office,  but  does  not  state  the  street. 
In  1748  you  have  his  residence  in  Race  Street;  in  1751  in  Arch 
Street.  I  know  nothing  either  pro  nor  con  as  to  his  residence. 

Godhart  appears,  to  me,  to  have  quitted  the  printing  about 
1752,  after  being  a  master  printer  in  Philadelphia  near  10 
years.  He  returned  to  Germany  some  years  after,  and  there, 


32A  copy  of  the  “  Neu-eingerichteter  Americanischer  Geschicte-Calendar”  for  1749, 
minus  the  title-page. 

33This  paper  was  more  likely  established  early  in  1748. 

3,This  paper,  unknown  both  to  Thomas  and  McCulloch,  was  “  Die  Hoch  Teutsehe  und 
Englische  Zeitung,”  published  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1751-1752. 
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shortly  after  his  arrival  died.  He  was  a  spare  small  man,  was 
in  a  decay  when  he  left  this  city,  and  was,  at  his  death  about 
30  years  of  age.35 

Kurtz,  and  all  others,  whom  I  have  questioned,  as  well  as 
their  publications,  say  there  was  no  partnership  between  God- 
hart  and  Anthony.  Kurtz  is  a  curious  man,  and  once  pos¬ 
sessed  a  large  collection  of  newspapers,  both  of  Armbruster’s 
and  Sower’s  emission;  but  he  gave  them  to  his  friend,  Striebert, 
who  took  them  with  him  to  Germany,  and  there  died. 

Anthony  Armbruster  succeeded  his  brother.  Anthony  also 
was  born  in  Manheim,  and  bred  to  printing  there.  Anthony 
was  a  younger  brother  than  Godhart;  but  how  Godhart  took 
the  lead  in  printing  for  10  years,  during  which  Anthony  ap¬ 
pears  no  more  than  a  journeyman  with  his  brother,  I  cannot  tell. 
Kurtz  says  Anthony,  in  1748,  appeared  about  20  years,  and 
that  Godhart  in  1752  was  about  30.  This  would  make  God¬ 
hart  6  years  older  than  Anthony;  although,  according  to  p. 
57,  vol.  2,  Anthony  must  be  born  in  1717,  whereas  according  to 
Kurtz,  it  was  1 1  years  after.  Probably  your  date  is  an  error, 
and  Anthony  the  youngest  brother.  But  again,  tradition  is 
positive,  among  the  descendants,  that  Anthony  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  printing  in  Manheim,  and  arrived  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1743. 

Anthony  appears  to  have  commenced  for  himself  about  the 
year  1753.  I  have  seen  several  of  Anthony’s  old  account 
books;  and  on  the  guard  of  one  of  these  are  these  words  “we 
entered  into  this  house  January  22,  1753.  ”  What  house  it  was 
may  be  inferred  from  the  imprint  of  a  book  printed  by  him  in 
that  year.  Part  of  the  title  of  this  book  is  “Seliger  Marter 
stand  der  ersten  Christen,  oder  von  den  Zehen  Haupt-Ver- 
folgungen  der  ersten  Christen  Neues  Testaments;  in  den  ersten 
dreyhundert  Jahren,  unter  den  heidnischen  Kaysern,  bis  auf 
den  ersten  Christichen  Kayser  Constantinum  Magnum:” 
(&c.,  &c.)  “Aus  den  altesten  Scribenten  mit  fleiss  zusamen 
gatragen,  und  dem  gemeinen  Mann  zum  Besten  in  Deutsche 
Sprache  bescrieben  von  Henrico  Benkendorff,  von  Ultzen. 
Philadelphia,  gedrucht,  und  zu  finden  bey  Anton  Armbruster, 


»In  Isaiah  Thomas’s  handwriting  is  written:  “He  must  have  been  older.” 
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wohnhafft  in  der  Dritten-Strass,desgleichen  bey  David  Lim¬ 
beck  Buchbinder,  Anno  1753.”  This  book  is  in  12  mo.;  has 
326  pages,  and  is  printed  with  a  pica  type. 

Anthony  resided  in  Third  Street  when  he  published  this 
History  of  the  First  Martyrs,  in  1753,  and  he  still  resided  there 
in  1755,  the  time  he  published  his  almanac  for  1756,  which, 
No.  2,  is  herewith  sent  to  you.  His  almanac  is  also  in  red  and 
black.  It  is  published  for  the  13th  time;36  and  hence  its  first 
emission  was  for  1743.  In  this  almanac  is  an  advertisement 
of  several  books  sold  by  the  printer;  and  it  may  be  inferred 
these  books  were  all  printed  by  Godhart  or  Anthony.  He  also 
advertises:  “Die  Wahren  Christenhumer ”  (True  Christian’s 
Monument)  with  copper  plates,  printed  in  Philadelphia,  and  to 
be  sold  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  post  master  general,  in  Market 
Street.  Under  these  notices  of  Anthony’s,  is  an  advertisement 
of  Peter  Miller,  and  his  occupation,  whose  history  I  shall 
presently  attempt.  In  this  almanac  you  will  find  an  account 
of  the  American  Indians;  and  the  population,  at  that  period 
of  the  English  and  French  colonies.  This  was  probably  the 
last  year  that  Anthony  published  his  calendar  in  black  and  red. 
Sower  and  he  both  grew  tired  of  it;  and  Sower’s  calendar  for 
1757,  herewith  sent,  No.  3,  is  without  the  red. 

Anthony  Armbruster,  some  time  in  the  year  1755,  entered 
into  a  copartnership  with  Benjamin  Franklin.  I  think  I  see 
you  start  at  this  assertion. '  It  has  been  denied  by  several. 
Kurtz  recollects  the  circumstance  well;  and  Squire  Goodman 
has  a  pamphlet  printed  by  Franklin  and  Armbruster.  But  that 
is  not  all  the  testimony  I  have  to  offer:  I  have  seen  the  part¬ 
nership  accounts,  kept  by  Anthony,  which  are  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Peter  (a  son  of  Anthony)  a  residenter  of  this  city. 
Peter  says  he  has  seen,  in  some  of  the  books,  a  statement  that 
the  copartnery  began  in  1755;  but  the  books  are  now  much 
mutilated,  and  I  could  not  discover  that  memorandum. 
The  first  notice  I  saw  was  June  15,  1756,  when  a  new  account 
is  rendered  “to  Franklin  of  all  expenses  incurred  since  the  last 
account  was  rendered.  ”  These  accounts  are  apparently  well 
kept,  in  folio  books,  one  side  of  which  contain  debits,  and  the 
other  credits. 
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The  office  in  all  the  accounts  rendered,  is  called  "the  Ger¬ 
man  office.”  During  this  partnership  Franklin  went  to 
Europe.  Anthony,  by  these  account  books,  continued  the 
newspaper  as  late  as  1758;  and  there  is  nothing  to  contra¬ 
dict  his  publishing  it  all  the  time  he  was  in  business.  The 
price  he  there  uniformly  charges  for  “the  news”  is  three 
shillings  a  year;  and  I  presume,  from  the  price,  that  he  pub¬ 
lished  once  in  two  weeks.  (Matthias  says  the  paper  was  con¬ 
tinued  till  Anthony  left  Race  Street.) 

In  the  year  1756,  according  to  these  books,  Anthony  “rented 
a  lampblack  house  for  one  year.  ”  This  is  presumption  that  he 
made  his  own  ink. 

During  these  transactions  Franklin  was  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  Anthony.  Franklin  stood  godfather  for  one  of 
Anthony’s  sons,  which  was  named,  in  honour  of  the  philosopher 
Benjamin  Franklin  Armbruster. 

These  book  accounts  of  Anthony’s  furnish  general  items 
worth  transcribing.  The  price  for  “binding  and  cutting  1000 
almanacs”  is  stated  at  1£.  15  s.  The  almanacs  are  charged  at 
5/  a  dozen.  His  demy  paper  was  purchased  of  “Mr.  Sheetz” 
at  12/  a  ream.  Ball  skins  were  1/  a  pair.  (  And  in  January 
1757,  he  charges  Peter  Miller  for  printing  some  blanks).  He 
charges  Franklin  “for  translating  the  almanac  for  4  years,  at 
2£  a  year,  8£.” 

During  this  partnership  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
anything  printed  else  than  the  news,  the  calendar  and  jobs. 
The  concern,  according  to  these  books,  seems  to  have  closed  in 
1758;  although  one  of  the  sons  relates  it  to  have  continued  till 
after  Franklin’s  return.  But  one  thing  seems  to  me  evidence 
of  its  termination  in  1758.  During  Franklin’s  absence 
Anthony’s  goods  are  said  to  have  been  attached,  and  that 
when  Franklin  returned  from  Europe,  he  succeeded  in  re¬ 
trieving  his  portion.  How  he  could  effect  this,  unless  the 
partnership  had  previously  expired,  I  cannot  tell.  But  his 
accounts  as  far  as  I  can  see  of  them,  although  they  appear  to 
close  the  concern  in  ’58,  yet  they  are  not  positive  evidence  to 
that  fact. 

Franklin  does  not  attest  to  this  partnership  in  his  Memoirs. 
Anthony,  some  time  after,  caricatured  Franklin.  The  slur 
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was  exhibited  at  the  lodge,  to  which  they  both  belonged  and 
Franklin  averred  he  would  disown  the  author. 

Anthony,  according  to  the  information  derived  from 
Matthias,  one  of  his  sons,  resided,  during  this  partnership,  in 
Fourth,  below  Market  Street.  Now  Franklin’s  English  office 
was  in  Market  Street,  and  Hall  appears  to  have  been  a  partner 
in  the  English  office,  while  Armbruster  was  a  partner  in  the 
German  one. 

Matthias  says  (but  this  is  directly  opposed  to  your  History 
and  not  to  be  much  relied  on) ,  that  Anthony  removed  after  the 
partnership  was  closed,  from  Fourth  to  Arch  Street,  a  few 
doors  below  Second,  on  the  south  side.  That  thence  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Moravian  alley,  and  was  some  time  in  partnership 
with  Nicholas  Hasselbaugh,  who  soon  after  dissolved  and 
removed  to  Baltimore.  That  Anthony  then  moved  to  Race 
Street,  opposite  to  Moravian  alley,  (now  No.  79)  and  a  few 
doors  west  of  the  house  Henry  Miller  afterwards  occupied. 

Anthony  finished  his  career  as  a  printer,  in  Race  Street. 
He  became  irretrievably  involved,  (says  Matthias)  and  his 
books  and  office  were  sold.  This,  I  presume,  was  in  1760. 

Anthony  married  a  third  time.  His  first  wife  was  a  good 
worker  at  press,  and  assisted  her  husband  in  many  and  many  a 
day’s  work  at  the  prelum. 

His  residence  in  Third  Street  was  near  Race,  and  opposite  to 
the  tavern  of  Old  Rotterdam. 

There  were  5  brothers  of  them,  who  all  visited  America. 
John  the  youngest,  a  sea  captain,  traded  to  the  city  in  the 
Guinea  trade. 

Anthony  had  several  sons,  but  his  wreck  of  fortune  pre¬ 
vented  them,  excepting  only  B.  Franklin,  from  receiving  an 
education.  Benjamin  is  dead,  and  the  survivors  are  mostly 
newscarriers  and  city  watchmen. 

This  finishes  Anthony’s  career  as  a  printer  for  himself,  as  far 
as  I  know;  but  I  think  your  history  of  him,  subsequent  to  this 
period,  correct.  Anthony  was  not  altogether  exemplary  for 
sobriety.  Among  his  fellow  compositors  Anthony  used  to  be 
called  the  Grand  Master,  meaning  grand  master  of  printing. 
He  used  to  call  himself  by  that  name,  and  obtained  the 
nickname.  He  died  during  his  engagement  with  Billmeyer, 
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of  Germantown,  to  finish  the  edition  of  the  German  bible  then 
in  press.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Philadelphia  by  his  sons, 
and  buried  in  the  Dutch  graveyard  of  Fifth  Street  church. 

Like  Swedenborg,  Anthony  Armbruster  was  at  times  under 
a  species  of  insanity,  and  apprehended  he  had  intercourse  with 
invisible  spirits.  Many  stories  are  related  respecting  the 
mental  delusions  of  Anthony.  I  hinted  this  failure  in  my  other. 
Sometimes  Anthony  would  produce  a  German  book  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  a  book  of  'pretended  exorcism  and  divination,  and  show¬ 
ing  the  picture  of  a  sassafras  bush,  said,  there  were  10,000 
dollars  buried  under  that  bush,  about  6  feet  under  the  ground, 
and  that  that  bush  grew  near  Frankford,  and  he  frequently 
went  thither  to  search  for  this  treasure.  [And  he,  in  money 
searching,  is  not  singular.  I  have  seen  30  or  40  partial  diggings 
on  the  heights  of  this  city,  in  a  morning,  done  over  night; 
many  having  imbibed  a  strong  notion  that  captain  Kid, 
and  the  pirate  Blackbeard,  had  buried  vast  sums  of  money  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia;  and  by  consulting  Kendall’s 
Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  85-104,  you  will  find  the  same  opinion  of 
hidden  money  is  entertained  wfith  respect  to  other  parts  of  the 
continent].  Anthony  would  frequently  explain  to  his  auditors 
(and  many  auditors,  on  such  golden  proffers,  he  could  readily 
obtain)  the  probability  of  detecting  this  obscured  treasure. 
There  was  but  one  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  that  was  the 
Devil.  This  personage  maintained  a  constant  residence  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  immured  treasure,  and  like  Cerberus,  guarded 
well  the  subterraneous  passage.  His  visible  presence,  it  must 
be  owned,  was  no  trifling  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the 
prize.  Anthony  often  encountered  these  enterprises;  but  for 
dread  of  his  majesty ,  never  proceeded  alone  in  them:  he  must 
always  be  attended  by  several  others.  These  adventures  were 
always  undertaken  in  the  night,  as  the  devil  and  the  witches 
could  be  more  readily  conjured  from  the  vicinity  of  the  re¬ 
search  during  the  shades  of  darkness  and  midnight  than  any 
other  period.  Anthony  possessed  a  peculiar  aversion  to  the 
witches  and  the  devil.  The  devil  and  the  witches  were  upper¬ 
most  on  his  tongue.  He  frequently  laid  these  troublesome 
beings  by  describing  a  circle  and  uttering  some  effectual 
abracadabra.  One  night,  as  Anthony,  and  his  volunteer 
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associates,  were  earnestly  engaged  in  removing  the  earth  from 
a  spot  where  they  had,  they  thought,  most  correctly  ascertained 
the  treasure  to  lie,  the  rumbling  and  indistinct  noise  of  an 
unexpected  waggon,  passing  near  them,  spoiled  all  their  pros¬ 
pects  for  that  night.  The  noise  was  unanimously  construed 
to  proceed  from  the  Devil  himself,  coming  roaring  upon  the 
intruders  of  his  charge,  and  the  party  decamped  with  all  the 
speed  they  could  summon.  At  another  time,  while  on  the 
same  errand,  they  concluded,  in  order  to  furnish  some  light  to 
their  nocturnal  pursuits,  to  set  fire  to  a  few  bundles  of  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  that  lay  adjacent.  The  owners  of  the  straw, 
perceiving  the  blaze,  rushed  with  speed  to  the  spot.  The 
witches  headed  by  the  Devil,  were  now  again  supposed  to  be 
upon  them  and  the  party  took  flight  with  a  celerity  redoubled 
to  that  of  their  assailants.  When  travelling  by  himself,  he 
has  frequently  been  known  to  stand  for  some  time  steadfastly 
looking  at  a  tree,  with  his  walking  switch  pointed  towards  it, 
and  then  exclaim  “what’s  that  you  say?”  There  being  no 
answer  he  would  strike  the  tree  with  his  switch,  and  say,  “did 
I  not  hear  you  speak  to  me?”  When  a  stone  or  stump  lay 
athwart  a  path  he  was  treading,  he  would  strike  it  and  say 
“why  don’t  you  get  out  of  my  way  when  you  see  I  am  coming?” 
He  conceited  he  had  a  special  charm  for  raising  and  laying  the 
devil,  and  would  frequently  arise,  at  midnight,  and  spread  out 
a  large  sheet  of  whimsical  drawings  which  he  possessed,  and 
surround  it  with  four  or  five  candles.  This  was  one  of  his 
conjuration  feats;  and  when  candlesticks  were  not  to  be  had, 
he  would  substitute  bottles  in  their  place,  and  the  tout  ensemble 
was  truly  laughable.  Sometimes  he  would  say  his  flesh  was 
impregnable:  a  person  told  me  he  offered  to  ascertain  it  with 
his  penknife;  but  Anthony,  on  the  motion  being  made,  with¬ 
drew  his  hand  with  a  jerk. 

Anthony’s  establishment  was  continued  by  Peter  Miller, 
who  purchased  Anthony’s  office.  This  Peter  Miller  is  a 
printer,  or  rather  a  conductor  of  a  press,  of  whom  you  have 
taken  no  notice,  excepting  indirectly  in  p.  340.  But  that 
“other  German  paper”  was  Anthony  Armbruster’s  paper 
continued.  Peter  Miller  was  no  printer;  he  was  a  scrivener. 
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Weiss  was  also  a  scrivener  and  a  neighbor  to  P.  Miller.37  I 
have  seen  nothing  printed  with  Weiss’  name  attached;  but  it  is 
very  like  he  was  concerned  with  P.  Miller  as  you  state  in  p. 
340,  vol.  2.  P.  Miller  then  lived  in  Second  Street,  in  the  house 
now  numbered  129,  near  Race. 

The  only  thing  I  have  seen  of  Peter  Miller’s  printing  is  an 
almanac  for  1762,  which  I  send  you  (No.  6).  This  is  the  same 
almanac,  the  same  type  and  ornaments  as  Armbruster’s;  and 
as  such  is  acknowledged  to  be  by  “a  continuation  for  the  19th 
time.”  It  has  no  printer’s  name;  but  is  “printed  and  to  be 
sold  at  the  High  Dutch  Printing  Office  in  Race  Street,  and  is 
also  sold  by  Peter  Miller,  and  by  distant  merchants.”  At  the 
end  of  the  volume  is  an  advertisement  of  “Peter  Miller,  in 
Second  Strreet,  at  the  sign  of  the  hand  and  pen,  where  he 
writes  deeds,  &c  agreeably  to  the  best  forms.”  In  this  al¬ 
manac  there  is  a  well  written  description  of  Louisana.  Anthony 
Armbruster,  at  this  period,  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  a 
journeyman  by  Peter  Miller :  perhaps  he  was  a  partner. 

Kurtz  says  that  Peter  Miller  continued  his  press  but  a  few 
years;  that  during  that  time  pamphlets  and  almanacs  were  the 
principal  things  he  published.  This  almanac,  for  1762  was 
printed  in  1761,  of  course;  and  my  presumption  is,  that  the 
office  was  transferred  to  Henry  Miller;  whom  you  date  to  com¬ 
mence  in  1762:  indeed  I  have  been  told  that  such  was  the  fact. 

Peter  Miller  (says  Jacob  Rittenhouse,  the  blind)  was  prob¬ 
ably  from  Germany,  for  when  at  school,  at  16  or  18  years  of  age, 
he  could  scarcely  speak  a  word  of  English.  He  used  to  bring 
Dutch  cheese  to  school  for  dinner.  The  pedagogue  avowed  a 
mortal  antipathy  to  the  smell  of  that  species  of  food,  and  would 
send  Peter  out  of  school  to  eat  his  dinner,  which,  he  said,  stank 
enough  to  knock  a  horse  down.  The  boys  had  many  a  laugh 
about  his  Dutch  cheese.  He  was  called,  from  a  deformity  of 
eye,  Squinting  Peter. 

Miller,  as  well  as  Weiss,  was  from  Germany.  Peter  was 
from  Manheim  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1724;  and 
arrived  in  America  about  the  year  1740.  He  was  a  noted 


8,For  an  account  of  Ludwig  Weiss  and  his  connection  with  Peter  Miller,  see  Seiden- 
sticker’s  “First  Century  of  German  Printing,”  p.  52. 
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scrivener,  and  had  all  the  proprietors  business  for  a  number  of 
years.  Peter  removed  from  Second  Street  about  the  year  1771, 
to  Third  Street,  the  house  now  No.  67,  the  next  one  south  of 
the  Golden  Swan  tavern,  where  he  exercised  the  profession  of  a 
scrivener  and  a  notary  public  till  his  death.  He  was  no 
relation  to  Henry  Miller. 

Peter  Miller  was  witty  as  a  poet.  Edmund  Physic  (the 
father  of  our  celebrated  sergeon),  who  was  agent  for  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  was  in  Peter’s  office  at  one  time  when  an  Irishman 
came  in  and  demanded  a  patent.  After  some  cross  question¬ 
ing  on  the  validity  of  the  alleged  claim,  the  stranger  offered 
such  arguments  in  favour  of  his  prior  right,  as  to  induce  Physic 
to  say  “if  you  will  prove  that  fact  to  our  satisfaction,  we  will 
proceed  to  fill  up  a  patent  for  the  tract.  ”  Peter,  who  was  all 
the  time  writing  at  his  desk  suddenly  turned  round,  and  sub¬ 
joined, 

,  “If  you’ll  convince  of  that  fact 
We’ll  adjudge  you  the  tract, 

And  order  a  patent  in  fee; 

But  then  harkee,  dear  honey, 

You  must  pay  down  the  money, 

With  int’rest  and  quitrent  to  me.” 

Caleb  Emlen,  an  opposite  neighbour  of  my  father  for  many 
years,  was,  during  the  war,  brought  up  by  the  whigs  to  take  the 
oath  of  adherence  required  by  Congress.  Emlen  was  a  quaker, 
and  he,  as  well  as  many  others,  would  frequently  assemble  for 
that  on  Jeremiah  Warder’s  large  porch,  near  to  Emlen’s  house. 
Peter  Miller,  being  a  staunch  adherent  to  the  proprietors,  and 
as  such  often  termed  a  tory,  and  being  intimate  with  the 
quakers,  would  frequently  meet  the  squad  on  Warder’s  porch. 
But  just  before  the  caucus  I  am  about  referring  to,  Timothy 
Hurst,  having  a  claim  on  some  lots,  fenced  them  in.  Peter 
Miller,  the  friend  and  warrior  of  the  proprietors,  not  only 
disputed  the  claim,  but  detached  a  file  of  axemen,  who  pros¬ 
trated  the  enclosure  to  the  ground.  With  all  these  occurrences 
very  familiar,  Peter,  at  a  sitting  in  the  capacious  porch,  said, 
spontaneously,  in  reference  to  Caleb,  and  in  reference  to 
“mene,  tekel,  uphassin, ”  Dan.  v.  25. 
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“The  whigs,  they  took  up  Cale 

Who  was  wanting  in  the  scale.  ” 

This,  creating  a  laugh,  occasioned  Caleb  to  be  called  on  for  a 
similar  distich  in  retort,  who  soon  said 

Peter  Miller 

Is  the  proprietor’s  thiller 

but  this  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  company  as  poetry 
equal  to  Peter’s  and  Caleb  was  again  called  on,  and 

“Peter  Miller  is  a  man  of  sense, 

He  cut  down  Timothy  Hurst’s  fence — 

was  the  second  attempt;  but  this,  neither,  was  judged  equal  to 
Peter’s  verse,  and  Caleb  was  condemned  to  pay  a  forfeit. 

Abraham  Shoemaker,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Philadelphia, 
and  some  relation  to  Peter  Miller,  is  my  author  for  the  two  last 
anecdotes. 

Peter  Miller  was  bred  a  presbyterian,  but  was  afterwards  in¬ 
clined  to  the  Moravians.  Jemima  Wilkinson,  the  fanatic, now 
of  New  York,  was  intimate  in  his  family,  and  induced  his 
daughter  to  join  her  sect:  but  she  soon  deserted  Jemima,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  against  her  tenets. 

Peter  received  a  palsical  stroke,  by  which  he  was  for  some 
time  before  his  death,  disabled.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  in 
February,  1794,  and  was  buried  in  the  quaker  burying  ground 
in  Arch,  between  3d  and  4th  streets. 

Henry  Miller,  I  should  presume,  succeeded  to  the  types  and 
establishment  of  Peter  Miller,  in  1762.38  But  you  say  he  pro¬ 
cured  new  types  in  1760,  and  began  their  employment  in  1762. 
But  perhaps  your  statement  and  my  presumption  may  both  be 
the  fact;  and  that  Peter,  knowing  Henry’s  technical  abilities, 
declined  all  competition  with  him,  and  relinquished  to  him  the 
establishment  of  almanac,  newspaper,  &c.  Indeed  I  have  been 
told  that  this  was  the  case.  (My  informant  for  this  last,  as 

well  as  some  few  other  articles  and  dates,  is -  Paff,  a 

journeyman  printer  of  this  city,  who  served  to  the  printing  in 
Germany,  and  who  came  here  at  18  years  of  age,  in  1768,  who 


38For  an  account  of  Henry  Miller,  see  Seidensticker,  p.  54. 
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is  now  64,  and  who  has  wrought,  regularly  and  steadily,  these 
34  last  years,  with  Joseph  Crukshank.)  You  say  Henry 
Miller  was  concerned  in  a  German  printing  office  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1751 :  This  office  might  have  been  Crellius;  for  I  know 
nothing  of  him:  but  Kurtz  says  that  when  he  came  to 
Philadelphia,  in  1748,  there  was  no  German  printer  but 
Armbruster,  nor  for  many  years  after. 

Henry  Miller  began  printing,  Paff  says,  in  Second  Street, 
between  New  Street  and  Coate’s  alley.  He  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Race  Street,  the  house  now  No.  71,  which  he  pur¬ 
chased,  and  built  an  office  in  its  rear.  Kurtz  says  he  knows 
not  that  “John”  was  attached  to  the  name  of  Henry  Miller; 
but  he  says  it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Germans  to  pre¬ 
fix  John  to  the  names  of  their  children.  The  name  of  Henry 
Miller’s  paper  was  the  “Philadelphia  Staatsbothe”  (Register). 

I  have  seen  a  German  almanac  printed  by  Henry  Miller  in 
1764,  which  is  entitled  the  second  of  his  emission,  and  which 
proves  his  almanac  of  1763,  the  first,  to  be  printed  in  1762,  the 
year  of  his  commencement.  I  have  also  seen  his  almanac  for 
the  years  1772,  74,  76,  and  78,  printed  in  Race,  between  Second 
and  Third  Streets. 

Miller’s  newspaper,  which  was  conducted  in  avowed  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Sower’s  was  with  four  folio  pages  of  a  very  small  demy 
size;  and  he  published  it  once  a  week  at  6  shillings  a  year. 
Sower  printed  his  paper  in  a  quarto  of  8  pages,  and  issued  it 
(at  that  time)  once  in  two  weeks,  at  3  shillings  a  year.  These 
two  printers  were  the  only  publishers  of  German  newspapers, 
at  that  time,  in  the  vicinity,  perhaps  in  the  state;  and  there 
was  a  considerable  paper  war  between  them. 

Henry  Miller  (this  is  from  another  source)  married,  in 
London,  a  Swiss  lady.  They  did  not  agree,  and  when  he  came 
to  America,  he  left  her  in  London.  He  worked  with  both 
Franklin  and  Sower.  His  wife  came  after  him  and  to  avoid 
her,  he  then  returned  to  London.  (But  this  jars  with  your 
statements).  His  wife  remained  in  America,  and  joined  the 
Moravian  Society  at  Bethlehem.  He  was  induced  to  return 
to  America  from  the  request  of  a  friend,  who  sent  him  word 
that  a  German  newspaper  was  wanting  in  Philadelphia.  (Peter 
Miller,  from  this,  might  be  supposed  not  to  print  a  newspaper.) 
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Henry  at  length  became  reconciled  to  his  wife;  but  she  would 
not  leave  her  retirement.  He  granted  her  a  maintainance 
there,  where  she  died,  some  years  before  the  revolution. 
Henry  during  his  domicile  (or  to  avoid  the  critics,  residence)  in 
Philadelphia,  had  a  housekeeper,  to  whom  (as  by  agreement 
promised  if  she  continued  with  him  till  his  death)  he  be¬ 
queathed  something.  What  was  the  course  of  his  domestic 
disquiet  is  to  me  and  my  informants  unknow.  Henry  was  a 
quiet  amiable  man,  and  his  espoused  was  not  at  all  a  bad 
woman.  He  had  no  children.  His  wife  was  well  bred,  and 
could  speak  French  fluently,  like  himself.  She  was  employed 
at  Bethlehem  in  painting  in  water  colours,  at  which  he  was  an 
excellent  performer.  When  Henry  was  reconciled  to  his  wife, 
he  offered  to  take  her  home  to  the  city,  but  she  declined  the 
solicitation. 

I  mentioned  in  my  other,  that  Henry  Miller  was  extrava¬ 
gantly  fond  of  walking.  One  evening  he  told  his  apprentice, 
George  Daily,  to  prepare  himself  in  the  morning,  and  they 
would  take  a  walk  together.  Accordingly  George  and  his 
master  started  the  next  morning  on  a  walk.  The  master 
proceeded  on,  and  on,  and  on,  much  to  the  increasing  surprise 
of  George,  till  they  reached  Germantown.  “Well,”  said 
Miller,  “we’d  better  now  turn  back.”  They  retraced  their 
steps,  and  with  comparative  expedition,  reached  their  home. 
“Now,”  rejoined  Miller,  “I  hope  you  have  a  good  appetite  for 
your  breakfast;  for  I  had  no  other  object  in  the  walk.  ”  George 
Daily,  who  said  Miller  was  full  of  his  “curiousness,”  has 
related  this  himself. 

P.  61  and  342,  vol.  2.  When  the  British  evacuated  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  was  on  June  18,  1778,  James  Robertson  went 
with  them,  and  carried  off  a  great  part  of  the  English  types 
belonging  to  Henry  Miller’s  office. 

Henry  Miller  was  succeeded  in  his  printing  office,  newspaper, 
&c  by  his  apprentice,  Melchoir  Steiner.  Steiner  was  much 
esteemed  by  his  master,  who  placed  confidence  in  him. 
Steiner,  commenced  (says  Paff)  in  Race  Street,  in  the  house 
that  Henry  Miller  had  built  and  occupied.  He  continued  by 
himself  about  half  a  year,  when  Charles  Cist  was  taken  into 
partnership,  and  this  firm  continued  about  half  a  year.  These 
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and  my  other  following  statements  respecting  these  two 
printers  are  correct,  according  to  the  best  of  my  research; 
but  they  differ  from  your  book. 

Steiner’s  father,  the  rev.  John  Conrad  Steiner,  V.  D.  M. 
published  a  volume  of  25  sermons  which  I  have  seen.  It  was 
printed  1739,  in  St.  Gallen,  by  Meniger;  the  volume  is  4to; 
the  sermons  preached  at  Togenberg.  This  Steiner  was  for 
many  years  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Presbyterian  Church  in  Race 
Street,  near  Fourth,  and  called,  on  account  of  the  figure  of  the 
then  building,  the  8  cornered  church. 

Kurtz  says  that  the  place  of  Melchoir  Steiner’s  nativity  was 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  where  his  brother  is,  or 
was  till  very  lately,  an  extensive  bookseller:  that,  not  being 
a  managing  person,  he  took  Cist  into  partnership;  that  he  was 
negligent  and  lazy,  and  but  an  indifferent  printer:  that  his 
turn  did  not  suit  Cist;  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
separation. 

I  have  been  uniformly  told  that  Miller  sold  out  to  Steiner, 
but  this  disagrees  with  your  statement. 

Steiner  continued  the  printing  business  till  1794.  He  then, 
or  rather  in  1795,  while  the  seat  of  government  was  still  at 
Philadelphia,  entered  Nourse’s  (Register)  office.  He  removed 
with  the  government  to  Washington,  and  retained  his  clerkship 
till  his  death.  He  lived  about  55  years. 

I  have  seen,  in  the  possession  of  Conrad  Zentler,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Cist,  an  incomplete  file  of  German  newspapers 
printed  by  Steiner  and  Cist.  It  begins  with  No.  24,  April  19, 
1780.  It  was  published  weekly,  and  called  (when  translated) 
the  Philadelphia  State  Register,  and  printed  by  Steiner  and 
Cist  (and  these  spelled  Steiner)  in  Second  Street,  four  doors 
above  Race.  (This  is  much  nearer  Race  Street  than  “the 
corner  of  Coat’s  alley.”)  It  appears,  by  these  dates  (counting 
backwards  24  weeks)  that  they  commenced  their  paper  about 
the  middle  of  October,  1779.  When  the  firm  of  Steiner  and 
Cist  was  dissolved,  the  former  continued  the  paper,  and  Cist 
published  no  paper.  I  have  also  seen  an  incomplete  file  of 
Steiner’s  paper,  commencing  with  No.  87,  December  24,  1782; 
and  (counting  again  in  a  retrograde  order)  it  appears  that 
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Steiner  commenced  it  by  himself  about  the  first  of  May,  1781. 39 
He  had  altered  the  numbering  of  the  paper,  and  had  changed 
its  name  to  the  Philadelphia  Correspondent,  and  printed  by 
Melchoir  Steiner,  in  Race,  near  Third  Street.  He  continued 
this  paper  by  himself,  I  am  told,  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1791  he  took  Henry  Kammerer,  Sen,  into  partnership;  and 
this  firm  continued  about  3  years.  George  Daily,  Henry 
Miller’s  former  apprentice,  was  now  employed  as  foreman  of 
this  office.  In  1794  Steiner  and  Kammerer  both  declined  the 
printing,  and  were  succeeded  by  Kammerer’s  sons,  Henry,  jun. 
and  Joseph  R.,  who  continued  the  paper.  Henry,  jun.  dying, 
in  September,  1798,  Joseph  R.  took  George  Helmbold,  jun. 
into  partnership.  These  two,  in  1799,  sold  out  to  John  Geyer, 
who  published  the  paper  till  August  25,  1812,  when  it  was  final¬ 
ly  relinquished.  Geyer,  about  this  time,  obtained  a  magis¬ 
trate’s  commission.  But  there  are  few  persons  in  Philadelphia 
who  read  German  but  also  read  English;  and  this  paper,  as 
well  as  the  one  you  note  as  published  by  Conrad  Zentler,  were 
given  up,  and  both  about  the  same  period,  literally,  for  want  of 
encouragement.  Geyer  tells  me  there  is  no  complete  file  of  this 
paper  extant;  that  he  possessed  one,  but  it  was  destroyed,  when 
his  office  was  set  fire  to,  by  his  unruly  boy  apprentice,  and 
burnt,  soon  after  Geyer  succeeded  to  the  paper. 

Thus  have  I  given  you  a  continuation  of  this  paper,  com¬ 
menced  by  Godhart  Armbruster,  about  1743,  to  its  last 
existence  in  1812,  a  period  of  69  years.  (That  is,  if  Henry 
Miller  succeeded  Armbruster  in  it,  which  I  am  of  opinion  he 
did). 

Charles  Cist  landed  first  at  New  York,  and  came  on  im¬ 
mediately  (p.  81,  vol.  2)  after  to  this  city.  Cist  tried  many  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  discover  the  philosopher’s  stone;  but  with 
no  other  effect  than  rendering  himself  extremely  poor.  He  at 
last  turned  his  attention  solely  to  printing,  which  he  found 
much  more  profitable  than  cabalistic  scrutiny. 

Cist,  when  he  dissolved  his  connection  with  Steiner,  in  1781, 
obtained  a  new  office,  and  commenced  for  himself.  I  have 


s8The  “  Philadelphisches  Staataregister”  was  begun  by  Steiner  and  Cist,  July  21,  1779, 
and  was  continued  until  the  early  part  of  1781.  The  “  Gemeinnfltzige  Philadelphiache 
Correspondenz  ”  was  begun  by  Melchior  Steiner  in  May  1781. 
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seen  a  German  almanac  printed  by  Cist  for  1783,  in  Market 
Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Street.  I  have  also  seen  an 
almanac  printed  for  1788  by  Cist,  in  Race,  between  Second 
and  Third.  His  last  removal  was  to  Second  Street,  below 
Race  Street,  afterwards  No.  104,  where  he  continued  many 
years.  During  his  residence  here  he  published  Paine’s 
Rights  of  Man,  in  German,  which  met  a  very  ready  sale. 

Cist  contemplated  publishing  a  Printer’s  Grammar,  and  had 
engaged  John  Watts,  a  printer  of  this  city,  to  get  it  up  for  him; 
but  it  somehow  fell  through. 

Cist  could  speak,  equally  fluently,  the  French,  German, 
Russian  and  English  language. 

Cist  did  not,  as  you  have  it,  “remove”  to  Bethlehem.  He 
was  on  a  visit  to  his  brother-in-law,  on  the  north  mountain,  a 
few  miles  above  Bethlehem,  where  he  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  on  the  morning  of  his  intended  return,  and  died 
there.  His  body  was  removed  to  Bethlehem,  and  enterred. 
Cist  acquired  property  by  marriage,  and  increased  it  by 
industry. 

P.  87,  vol.  2.  Ephrata  was  settled  by  the  rev.  Conrad 
Beissel,  a  German  (seventh  day)  baptist,  and  followers  in  1732: 
Printing  and  bookbinding  was  carried  on  here,  I  am  told  before 
Sower  commenced  in  1738  at  Germantown;  and  that  Sower 
learnt  bookbinding  there.  But  of  this  I  do  not  know,  for 
certain. 

Whether  the  printing  press  was  established  there  before 
Peter  Miller  settled  there  I  know  not;  but  Peter  settled  there 
in  1744.  I  rather  think  it  was  there  before  that  period;  but 
Kammerer  says  Peter  first  introduced  it  there. 

Peter  Miller  was  born  in  1709,  in  the  bailywick  of  Kaiser- 
lautern,  in  Germany.  He  was  not  a  printer,  not  did  he  learn 
the  art  with  Sower,  nor  any  other  person.  He  was  the 
conductor  of  the  press,  and  not  a  printer.  He  edited  the  good 
books  issued  from  that  press;  but  published  a  newspaper. 
Miller  was  a  man  of  science,  and  of  liberal  education.  He 
wrote  fine  Latin.  He  was  no  relation  to  the  other  Millers  of 
this  city;  although  the  two  Peters  have  sometimes  been  con¬ 
founded. 

The  brethren  at  Ephrata  owned  a  paper  mill  in  1770;  but 
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how  much  sooner  I  cannot  learn.  This,  as  well  as  the  printing 
office,  was  the  property  in  common  of  the  convent.  The 
male  members  of  the  convent  all  wore  capuchins,  like  the 
white  friars  of  Europe;  the  sisters  took  the  dress  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nuns ;  and  both  the  brothers  and  the  sisters  took  the  vow 
of  celibacy.  But  some  individuals  would  now  and  then  break 
the  vow,  and  marry;  in  which  case  they  quitted  their  cells,  and 
resided  among  the  married  people  of  the  town.  Their  numbers 
have  been  dwindling,  and  there  now  remains  but  2  or  3 
members. 

Peter  Miller  was  a  minister  in  this  fraternity.  Like  all  men 
of  genius,  he  possessed  eccentric  notions.  He  held  that  a 
person  could  attain  such  perfection  in  religion  as  to  be  holy 
above  measure,  and  be  able  to  impart  a  portion  of  his  graces 
to  others.  He  wore  a  long  beard.  He  was  strenuous  in  the 
opinion  that  those  who  assume  the  holy  order  should  not 
marry;  and  with  Paul,  he  could  say,  “I  would  that  such  would 
continue  as  I  am,”  for  he  continued  in  celibacy  till  his  death. 
He  died  about  the  year  1790,  aged  about  80. 

I  have  seen  a  German  almanac  printed  at  Ephrata  for  1772, 
by  Albert  Conrad  Reben :  A  printer  and  conductor  was  hired 
by  the  society;  and  I  suppose  this  Reben  united  both  in  himself. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Ephrata  printing  is  still  thus  con¬ 
ducted.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  place,  on  these  subjects, 
to  which  I  confidently  expected  an  answer,  but  have  been 
disappointed. 

Since  transcribing  thus  far,  I  was  favoured  by  squire  Good¬ 
man,  (before  mentioned)  with  a  sight  of  a  Chronicle  of 
Events  at  Ephrata.  This  book  is  in  quarto,  was  printed  while 
Peter  Miller  was  still  there;  and  its  preface  is  dated  April  14, 
1786.  The  title  is  not  attached,  but  the  running  headline  is 
“Lebens-Bescreibung  des  Stifters  des  geistlichen  Ordens  der 
Einsamen  in  Ephrata”;  or  translated  “Account  of  the  life  of 
the  Founders  of  the  Solitary  Spiritual  Order  in  Ephrata.” 
The  narrative  is  carried  down  to  1768.  This  book  does  not 
give  the  exact  date  of  commencing  printing  there.  In  one 
chapter,  in  which  a  number  of  events  are  noticed,  and  among 
which  the  last  date  mentioned  is  1742,  is  the  following  intima¬ 
tion  :  “Shortly  after  this  we  established  a  printing  office  in  the 
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convent.”  This  is  the  only  clue  given  in  the  whole  volume ; 
But  Goodman  joins  me  in  opinion  that  it  was  first  established 
under  the  auspices  of  Peter  Miller,  who  settled  there  in  1744. 
In  1754,  according  to  this  chronicle,  they  printed  an  edition 
of  their  hymns  and  chaunts.  These  people  exceeded  every 
thing  in  the  exquisiteness  of  their  singing.  Peter  Miller  was 
bred  a  presbyterian;  but  renounced  that  faith,  joined  the 
seventh  day  baptists  at  Ephrata,  and  was  baptised  by  them. 
This  chronicle  mentioned  the  time  (I  think  1740)  when  that 
society  changed  their  sabbath  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
day.  Conrad  Beissel,  whose  life  this  chronicle  narrates, 
(and  who  has  there  the  once  fashionable  Germanism  John 
prefixed  to  his  name)  was  born  in  1690,  at  Eberbach,  in  the 
Palatinate.  He  began  his  travels  to  America  and  arrived  at 
Boston  in  1720.  In  1721  he  was  in  Lancaster  county,  and 
there  erected  an  hermitage.  He  bid  his  fellows  a  last  farewell, 
and  departed  for  the  woods,  there  to  lead  the  solitary  fife  of  a 
hermit.  It  was  some  time  before  the  search  of  his  followers 
after  his  residence  was  successful.  They  detected  it  in  1732, 
and  a  number  associated  with  him.  The  spot  where  they 
found  him  immuned  is  since  called  Ephrata,  “the  city  of  the 
wood,”  where  a  congregation  first  collected  September  4,  1732; 
and  the  second  house  was  erected  the  ensuing  winter.  The 
religious  establishment  is  called  Zion.  Beissel  was  bred  a 
presbyterian  and  joined  the  baptist  in  1724.  He  died  July 
6,  1768,  aged  78,  and  was  buried  at  Ephrata.  He  composed 
and  set  to  music,  in  3,  4,  6  and  8  parts,  a  volume  of  hymns,  and 
another  of  anthems.  His  musical  talents  were  natural. 

I  have  been  told  Poulson’s  paper,  some  years  since,  gave  a 
list  of  early  printers  in  America;  but  I  suppose  it  was  abstracted 
from  your  book,  and  nothing  new. 

I  have  before  given  some  hints  of  Henry  Stirner;  and  have 
now  obtained  others,  which  to  interlineate,  would  render  the 
description  confused.  Stirner,  soon  after  his  arrival,  there 
being  no  call  for  actual  service,  obtained  a  furlough  to  work  in 
Anthony’s  office.  He  worked  during  the  winter  after  his 
arrival  as  well  as  most  of  1782  and  part  of  1783  for  20  shillings 
a  week  and  found.  Then,  the  army  being  about  to  depart, 
Stirner  was  sold,  by  a  curious  legerdemain,  and  left  in  the 
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printing  office.  From  the  time  he  was  free,  January  1785,  till 
about  May  1789,  he  worked  at  6  dollars  a  week  and  found. 
Anthony  was  a  fifer  in  the  British  service. 

P.  85,  vol.  2.  There  was  a  master  printer  in  Lancaster  of 
whom  you  take  no  notice.  He  was  established  there  before 
the  revolution.  His  name  was  Theophilus  G assart, 40  and  by 
birth  a  German.  He  went  from  London  as  secretary  to  some 
ambassador  to  Constantinople.  He  then  removed  to  America, 
and  began  printing  in  Lancaster.  He  was  afterwards  a 
journeyman,  and  worked  some  years  with  Billmeyer  of  Ger¬ 
mantown. 

P.  310,  vol.  2.  I  have  obtained  some  other  particulars 
respecting  Eleazer  Oswald.  They  differ  very  much  from  your 
dates,  but  my  author  Wm.  Woodhouse  is  generally  so  correct, 
and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  Oswald’s  family,  that,  what 
he  states  is  well  worth  transcribing.  Oswald  in  1783  kept  the 
coffee  house  (established  by  Bradford),  and  had  his  printing 
office  at  its  west  end  in  Market  Street.  About  the  year  1786 
after  a  political  squabble,  he  and  Mathew  Carey  fought  a  duel 
at  Copper’s  ferry,  in  which  Carey  was  wounded  in  the  same 
foot  in  which  he  was  before  lame.  Oswald  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  gave  Thomas  Bradford  the  appellation  of  “  goosy.” 
Oswald  by  some  finesse  unexpected  to  Bradford,  succeeded  in 
an  effort  to  first  publish  the  king’s  speech  of  1783,  before 
Bradford,  or  the  other  Philadelphia  printers.  Bradford 
complained  against  Oswald’s  conduct  in  the  paper;  and  Os¬ 
wald,  in  reply  published  in  his  paper  a  phillippic  against 
Bradford,  in  which  were  lines  something  like  the  following: 

“In  front  Hall  and  Sellers  come, 

Next  Claypoole,  void  of  fear; 

(here  was  another  line) 

While  goosy  Tom 
Stalks  martial  in  the  rear.” 

The  term  has  since  clung  to  him;  and  Porcupine  has  given  it  a 
wide  circulation.  But  Bradford  was  also  said  to  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  hatch  goose  eggs  by  the  heat  of  an  oven,  and  to 
have  sent  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Philadelphia  Society. 


4oTheophilu8  Cossart  printed  at  Lancaster  from  1778  to  1781. 
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But  this  is  probably  an  assumption  at  the  origin  of  the  term 
‘  ‘  goosy  and  not  true.  Bradford  was  accused  of  being  rather 
stupid,  and  it  is  presumed  that  it  was  from  this  alone  that 
Oswald  first  published  the  nickname.  About  the  year  1795 
Oswald  sold  his  newspaper  establishment  to  Gales  i,the  father  of 
the  present  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer)  who  succeeded 
as  editor  to  Oswald's  paper,  and  continued  it  about  2  years. 
Gales  then  removed  to  the  southward,  and  the  paper  was 
finally  relinquished.  About  the  year  1793  Oswald  went  to 
France;  was  there  appointed  etat  major  under  Gen.  Dumourier, 
fought  in  2  or  3  regular  battles  and  was  afterwards  commis¬ 
sioned  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  to  assist  in  revolutionizing  that 
country.  He  also  went  to  England.  Returned  to  France. 
But,  not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  proceedings,  he  returned,  in  disgust,  to 
America.  During  this  absence  his  paper  was  still  continued 
and  conducted  by  his  wife.  (By  all  this  the  transfer  to  Gales 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  1795).  Oswald  died  in  New 
York,  of  the  yellow  fever,  about  a  year  after  his  relinquishment 
of  printing,  i^and  says  Woodhouse)  in  1796.  (But  I  since 
observe  you  place  his  death  in  95 ;  I  should  presume  you  were 
correct).41 

Oswald  was  a  relation  to  Holt.  And  Hunter,  p.  107,  vol.  2. 
was  a  descendant  of  Pocahontas,  and  thus  brought  the  royal 
blood,  of  which  the  present  John  Randolph  has  often  boasted, 
into  Holt's  family.  Holt's  son  is  settled  in  Kentucky. 

P.  56.  vol.  2.  Armbmster  again.  Anthony’s  office,  at  one 
period.  I  am  told,  was  in  Second  Street,  below  Race.  This  I 
expect  to  have  been  about  174$  or  50.  Anthony  possessed 
for  many  years,  a  copperplate  printing  press.  The  caricature 
which  offended  Franklin  was  printed  by  Anthony.  It  was  a 
large  print,  with  a  variety  of  figures,  emblematic  of  the  Paxton 
boy’s  business,  and  among  the  group  was  Franklin,  with  a 
devil  behind  him  sticking  a  pitch  fork  into  Franklin’s  head. 
Anthony  failed  during  Franklin's  absence,  and  his  office  was 
sold;  but  Franklin,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  circumstance, 


•Oswald  died  Sept.  30.  1705.  and  his  paper  was  continued  by  his  widow,  Elisabeth 
Oswald  until  Sept.  10,  1700.  when  it  was  sold  to  Joseph  Gales,  and  continued  as  "Gales’ 
Independent  Gaietteer." 
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would  have  assisted  him  in  procuring  a  new  office.  But 
Anthony  somehow  or  other,  did  obtain  an  office  again.  Hassel- 
baugh  was  in  partnership  with  him  about  the  year  1761. 
(This  is  the  same  Hasselbaugh  mentioned  among  the  paper 
makers;  but  I  did  not  then  know  I  should  again  notice  him). 
Anthony,  about  the  end  of  his  master  printing  career,  became 
completely  deranged  and  he  was  for  some  time  obliged  to  be 
confined  to  his  house.  Godhart  Armbruster  was  weakly  for 
several  years,  and  could  not  attend  to  the  business.  This  was 
probably  the  cuase  that  Anthony  succeeded  him.  Anthony  is 
said  to  have  loaned  John  Dunlap  2  reams  of  printing  paper  on 
which  to  commence.  Anthony  is  also  said  to  have  loaned  his 
brother  Godhart,  on  his  departure,  200  pounds,  which,  on 
account  of  his  death,  was  never  returned. 

If  you  judge  the  notice  before  given  of  Zachariah  Poulson 
(the  elder)  worthy  of  a  niche  in  your  book,  perhaps  his  kinsman 
Christian  Frederic  Hutman,  would  also  be  allowed  a  place. 
Hutman  was  from  Germany,  whence  he  arrived  in  America 
about  the  year  1753.  He  was  a  thorough  bred  printer,  and  as 
such  was  allowed  to  wear  a  sword,  a  mark  of  distinction  allowed 
in  Germany  to  such  only  as  excelled  in  the  art.  He  brought 
the  sword  to  Philadelphia  with  him.  He  worked  with  Brad¬ 
ford,  with  Sower  2d,  and  with  Hall  and  Sellers.  Hutman  and 
Poulson  married  each  two  sisters,  by  the  name  of  Stoneberger : 
that  is,  Hutman  espoused  the  sister  of  the  girl  that  Poulson 
had  chosen  for  his  consort.  He  was  a  lively  man.  When  too 
aged  to  compose,  he  employed  himself  in  pasteing  up  adver¬ 
tisements.  He  died  in  this  city,  in  December  1777,  aged  about 
54. 

P.  41,  vol.  2.  My  impression  is  that  Franklin  never 
marched  as  colonel.  I  always  thought  Franklin  considered 
himself  as  no  military  character;  and  in  consequence,  soon  re¬ 
signed  his  colonelcy. 

P.  40,  vol.  1.  The  following  is  from  p.  397,  vol.  2,  of  Hardie’s 
Biographical  Dictionary:  “Poor  Richard’s  almanac,  which  had 
such  a  salutary  effect  on  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanians,  by  the  maxims  of  frugality,  temperance,  industry, 
and  integrity,  which  it  inculcated,  was  begun  by  Franklin  in 
1732,  and  continued  by  him  for  about  25  years.  So  great  was 
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its  reputation,  that  he  even  then  sold  about  10,000  annually. 
The  whole  of  the  maxims  were  collected  together  in  the  form 
of  an  address  and  published  in  the  last  one.  This  address  has 
been  translated  into  various  languages,  and  every  where  re¬ 
ceived  with  approbation.”  (I  expect  this  almanac  was  re¬ 
linquished  on  account  of  Franklin’s  departure,  in  1757,  for 
Europe) . 

P.  538,  vol.  2.  George  Clymer,  at  present  of  Philadelphia, 
is  justly  entitled,  from  his  ingenious  efforts  in  that  way,  to  be 
noticed  among  the  new  invented  press  makers  of  America. 
I  am  unable  to  give  you  a  description  of  his  presses.  He  has 
promised  to  furnish  me  with  a  description  and  figure,  in  order 
to  be  forwarded  to  you. 

Among  other  improvements  (so-called)  in  press  making,  is 
the  use  of  rollers  instead  of  cramps.  They  were  invented  by 

— - Taylor;  and  first  used  by  Hugh  Maxwell,  a  printer 

of  this  city.  Maxwell  invented  stuffed  rollers  for  inking  the 
form,  instead  of  balls.  Maxwell  has  also  promised  to  furnish 
you,  through  me,  with  a  drawing  and  description  of  his  plan. 
But  Maxwell,  as  well  as  Clymer,  will  very  probably  both 
disappoint  me. 

I  had  purposed  to  give  you  a  narrative  of  Pennsylvania  press 
making  and  its  regular  advancement  to  perfection;  but  have 
been  able  to  gather  no  materials. 

Sower  2d  made  his  own  presses,  or  had  them  made  under  his 
establishment. 

Lewis  Fuhrer  made,  during  the  war,  the  iron  work  of  presses ; 
and  Wm.  Collady  was  his  press  joiner.  Charles  Cist  pos¬ 
sessed  one  of  Fuhrer’s  presses. 

Dawson  (a  present  brewer  of  this  city),  was  probably  the 
next  press  smith.  And - Rigby  was  his  joiner. 

Taylor  (mentioned  just  before)  was  probably  the  next. 
This  Taylor  was  an  excellent  white  smith :  he  made  the  scales 
and  beams  for  the  North  American  bank  with  such  exquisite 
nicety,  that  it  was  said  a  feather  would  destroy  their  equipoise. 
- — Wheeler,  at  present  residing  in  Vine  Street,  made  screws. 

In  1786,  John  Goodman,  (often  before  mentioned)  while  yet 
in  the  employment  of  his  father,  began  to  make  presses.  A 
new  press,  and  to  the  Philadelphia  printers,  a  new  and  simple 
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pattern,  had  been  imported  from  Scotland,  and  which  was 
much  admired.  Young  Goodman,  having  examined  the 
construction,  and  confiding  in  his  own  talents,  set  about  an 
exemplar  construction.  He  succeeded,  contrary  to  the  antic¬ 
ipations  of  almost  every  one.  Goodman  took  the  pattern 
of  the  screw  of  this  Scots  press  on  paper;  and  such  was  his 
confidence  in  his  own  workmanship,  that  he  would  have 
engaged  to  have  wrought  a  screw  that  would  exactly  fit  the 
pattern  box.  In  1787  Goodman  began  the  pressmaking 
business  for  himself,  and  soon  obtained  a  sufficiency  of  business. 
Justus  Fox  frequently  called  on  Goodman,  during  the  operation 
and  often  expressed  his  delight  in  seeing  the  improved  facility 
of  operation.  “Sower”  he  would  repeat,  “was  often  two  days, 
and  more,  with  our  best  exertion,  in  setting  one  box,  and  now 
you  have  contrived  to  set  one  in  half  an  hour.”  Poor  Fox! 
he  ought  to  have  lived  longer;  but,  such  is  the  fate  of  mortality. 
Dawson’s  charge  for  the  iron  work  of  a  press  was  15  pounds. 
Goodman,  still  confident,  charged  16  pounds  and  always 
obtained  his  price  without  difficulty.  The  press  that  Fuhrer 
made  for  Cist,  as  well  as  the  pattern  press  from  which  Goodman 
copied,  are,  it  is  thought,  still  in  possession  of  Conrad  Zentler, 
successor  to  Cist.  “At  length,”  says  Goodman,  “printers 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  night,  and  their  orders  being 
daily,  and  their  wants  urgent,  and  their  payments,  contrary 
to  the  practice  when  I  first  commenced,  being  uncertain,  and 
often  found  jeopardous,  I  determined  to  renounce  my  press¬ 
making  profession.  ” 

Evan  Trueman  also  made  the  iron  work  of  presses.  I  have 
thought  that  when  the  Philadelphia  pressmakers  have  had  a 
Goodman  and  a  Trueman  for  their  avant  smith  pioneers,  it  is  no 
marvel  that  our  present  press  constructors  have  arrived  to 
such  an  acknowledged  perfection  as  to  receive  frequent  orders, 
from  various  parts  of  both  the  American  continents. 

P.  446,  vol.  2.  By  these  additional  facts  that  I  have  fur¬ 
nished,  you  will  be  enabled  to  encrease  the  bookseller’s  roll, 
with  the  names  of  Christoper  Sower,  2d  and  3d,  Peter  Sower, 
Godhart  and  Anthony  Armbruster,  Peter  Miller,  Henry  Miller, 
Zachariah  Poulson  (perhaps),  James  Humphreys,  Caleb 
Buglas, - Dean, - Taggert, - Bradford,  Ann  Smith. 
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In  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Review,  No.  45  (lately  re¬ 
published  in  New  York)  is  the  following  notice:  “Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  comprising  memoirs  of 
Wm.  Bowyer,  printer,  and  many  of  his  learned  friends:  vol.  8, 
with  7  portraits.”  Perhaps  this  work,  entire,  would  assist 
you  in  the  revision  of  your  history. 

Isaac  Riley,  of  New  York,  sometimes  since  sent  a  circular 
among  the  American  booksellers  for  a  list  of  the  books  pub¬ 
lished  by  each  one  from  the  commencement  of  their  business. 
He  must  have  obtained  several  lists,  and  as  he  will  probably 
not  make  the  contemplated  use  of  them,  which  was  to  print 
their  titles  in  a  general  catalogue  of  American  publications,  per¬ 
haps  he  may  resign  his  collections  to  you. 

P.  550,  vol.  2.  Finis.  This  word  has  a  mysterious  ap¬ 
pearance  to  many  people.  When  I  was  at  the  spellingbook 
class,  I  recollect  being  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  know  its  meaning. 
Some  of  the  boys,  from  the  authority  perhaps  of  their  nurses, 
allowed  its  interpretation  to  be: 


03  to 


FINIS 


I  have  now  ended,  and  have  made  a  far  longer  letter  than  I  at 
first  expected.  I  had  calculated,  from  the  materials  I  had 
collected,  that  6  sheets  of  post  would  comprise  the  whole  of 
my  intentions.  But  the  further  I  proceeded,  and  the  more  I 
reflected  on  the  subjects,  the  greater  did  the  matter  accumulate 
on  my  hands. 

I  have  by  this  effort  been  the  means  of  rescuing  much  in¬ 
formation  respecting  printing  from  everlasting  oblivion. 
Some  of  my  informants  were  very  aged  people.  They  are 
tottering  over  their  graves;  and  “their  secrets”  as  Junius  says 
of  himself,  “were  like  to  perish  with  them.” 
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Tout  ensemble,  it  is  thought  this  volume  will  prove  a  very- 
valuable  communication.  You  will  say  it  sacrificed  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  my  time,  and  was  a  laborious  effort. 
True:  but  not  so  much  as  might  be  imagined.  I  possess  a 
peculiar  knack  at  getting  expeditously  through  such  business 
And  I  may  warrant  an  assertion  that  it  has  required  one  fifth 
less  research,  and  has  been  accomplished  in  one  fourth  part  of 
the  time  you  will  probably  assign. 

No  strict  order  or  rule  of  arrangement,  as  you  will  perceive, 
has  been  observed.  Written,  as  it  was,  upon  my  store  desk, 
subject  to  continual  interruption,  such  arrangement  was 
impracticable. 

Your  friend  and  well  wisher, 

Wm.  McCulloch, 

December,  29,  1814. 


ADDENDA 

Most  of  the  facts  respecting  the  first  paper  makers  were 
obtained  from  Jacob  Rittenhouse,  the  blind. 

P.  84,  vol.  2.  “Madergy”  should  be  Methatchen.  Neither 
is  “Philadelphia”  correct:  it  should  be  Montgomery  county. 

[American  Spelling,  p.  170].  Some  words  are  also  hooted  at 
by  these  gentry,  (because  Dr.  Johnson’s  industry  has  not 
extended  to  their  detection,)  as  vulgar  Americanisms.  Among 
these,  than  lengthy  none  more  common.  Misspell  and  mis- 
fortunate  because  not  found  in  some  dictionaries,  might  be 
with  equal  reason  rejected. 

[Freeing  of  negroes,  p.  173]  Lavater,  I  recollect,  forewarns 
parents,  that  it  a  child  evinces  ever  such  evidences  of  incor¬ 
rigible  stupidity,  if  it  possesses  but  a  full  round  forehead, 
that  they  should  never  despair  of  improvement.  We  all 
know  that  an  unreasonable  prejudice  has  existed  against 
inoculation  for  the  small  pox;  and  the  kine  pox  inoculation 
is  at  this  day  dreaded  by  many.  May  we  not  anticipate  such 
a  dispersion  of  error,  such  an  irradiation  of  truth,  as  that 
not  only  “the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,”  but  that 
the  Indian  and  the  negro  shall  be  equally  free  with  the 
white? 
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Bayne’s  brevier  may  be  seen  in  the  pocket  almanac  accom¬ 
panying  this  (see  No.  17) ;  and  the  type  and  figures  have  been 
in  annual  use  since  about  1795.  The  small  pica  was  employed 
on  Middelton’s  Evangelical  Biography  (12  mo.  abridged)  which 
you  have  probably  seen,  and  also  History  United  States  first 
edition. 

[McCulloch’s  almanacs,  p.  168]  A  copy  of  that  calendar 
(see  No.  18)  accompanies  this. 

B.  W.  Sower  to  whom  I  handed  this  book  for  revision,  sug¬ 
gests  an  alteration  here,  viz:  “The  British  government,  after 
the  war,  allowed  each  of  the  children  of  Sower  2d  the  sum  of 
700  pounds  sterling,  being  part  of  an  exhibited  claim,  the  bulk 
whereof  was  supposed  to  have  been  provided  for  by  the  treaty. 
Christopher  3d  and  Peter,  however  shared  not  the  benefit 
thereof,  being  both  accidentally  omitted  in  the  schedule.” 

As  Edwards’  History  is  now  a  very  rare  book,  and  as  you  may 
not  be  able  to  obtain  a  copy,  I  will  transcribe  its  title. 
“Materials  towards  a  history  of  the  American  baptists.  In 
12  volumes.  By  Morgan  Edwards,  A.  M.  fellow  of  the  Rhode- 
island  college,  and  overseer  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Lo!  a  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  nations.  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  Joseph  Cruk- 
shank,  and  Isaac  Collins,  mbcclxx.”  Edwards  intended 
to  compile  a  series  of  histories,  in  12  volumes,  but  he  did  not, 
as  far  as  I  can  hear,  publish  more  than  two :  the  second  I  have 
never  seen:  the  first,  which  is  now  before  me,  had,  besides 
the  above  general  title,  the  following  particular  one: 
“Materials  towards  a  history  of  the  Baptists  in  Pennsylvania 
both  British  and  German,  distinguished  into  First  Day 
Baptists,  Keithian  Baptists,  Seventhday  Baptists,  Tunker 
Baptists,  Mennonist  Baptists.  Yol.  1.  Lo!  a  people,”  &c.  the 
same,  and  the  imprint  the  same  as  the  general  title.  This  is  a 
small  12  mo.  volume  of  134  pages,  Long  Primer,  with  Brevier 
notes.  It  contain  a  vast  many  dates.  The  2d  volume  was  a 
history  of  baptists  in  New  Jersey.  The  first  volume  has  a 
copperplate  representation  of  a  baptistery  scene  on  Schuylkill 
river. 

[Daniel  Righter,  p.  139].  I  take  this  to  be  ‘‘Daniel  Ritter” 
mentioned  by  Edwards  in  p.  69. 

[Jacob  Gans,  p.  179]  Edwards  has  the  names  of  George 
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Balser  Gans  and  Joanna  Gans,  in  p.  69;  and  perhaps  the  name 
Jacob  was  an  error. 

Stiemer  was  probably  a  native  of  Germantown.  At  least 
his  father  lived  on  the  property  adjoining  that  of  Sower  2d, 
which  was  owned  by  old  Stiemer,  who  afterwards  sold  it  and 
removed  to  Second  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  opened  a 
leather  store.  He  kept  this  store  during  the  time  the  British 
were  in  Philadelphia,  for  Anthony  at  that  time  lived  with  his 
father,  but  how  much  sooner  or  later  I  have  not  heard. 

Sower  3d  published  (and  it  must  have  been  in  company  with 
Peter)  an  handsome  edition  of  Gessner’s  Death  of  Abel, 
leaded.  This  was  while  he  still  lived  at  his  father’s.  After 
which  he  moved  up  to  the  first  house  above  the  quaker  meeting 
house  in  Germantown;  and  from  whence  he  soon  after  de¬ 
camped  for  Philadelphia. 

Sower  2d  possessed  also  much  personal  property.  His 
various  branches  of  business  were  well  supplied  with  stock. 
He  was  an  extensive  importer,  and  dealt  with  the  house  of 
Dicotes  &  Co.,  London.  He  procured  his  drugs,  paints,  &c, 
&c,  in  large  quantities,  and  there  were  hogsheads  on  hogsheads 
and  barrels  on  barrels  upon  hand  at  the  time  he  was  upturned. 

[Publishing  of  school  testament,  p.  129].  These  four  book¬ 
sellers  were  Joseph  Crukshank,  Francis  Bailey,  Wm.  Young 
(of  Young  &  McCulloch),  and  Thomas  Dobson. 

[Wearing  of  swords,  p.  209].  The  printers  of  England  were 
granted  the  privilege  of  a  sword  by  queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  not 
long  since  it  became  fashionable  there  for  printers  there  to 
relinquish  this  article  of  a  former  full  dress.  But  in  England, 
and  probably  also  in  Germany,  the  sword  was  permitted  to 
grace  the  side  of  printers,  not  from  their  excelling  in  the  art, 
but  because  they  were  gentlemen,  and  men  of  science.  None 
but  gentlemen  were  allowed  swords. 

[Oswald’s  duel,  p.  207].  Oswald  had  fought  a  duel  before  this 
encounter  with  Carey,  and  it  was  alluded  to  in  one  of  Carey’s 
replications;  for  he  allowed  there  was  not  much  chance  with 
such  an  antagonist,  and  among  other  remarks,  exclaimed, 
“Ods  bodikens!  the  fellow  has  a  mine  of  lead  in  his  belly.” 
This  increased  the  irritation. 

Sower  2d  was  a  very  conscientious  printer.  The  Associate 
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Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  (or  Seceders,  as  sometimes  called) 
ordered,  about  the  year  1765,  that  some  of  their  acts,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  should  be  published,  and  deputized 
John  Fulton,  a  paper  maker  of  Oxford  township,  near  Lancas¬ 
ter,  to  engage  the  printing.  Fulton  called  in  Sower  to  have  it 
done.  “My  friend,  ”  replied  Sower,  “  I  do  not  print  every  thing : 
if  irreligious,  or  otherwise  dangerous,  I  refuse:  but  if  you  will 
leave  the  piece  for  my  perusal,  I  will  give  you  an  answer.” 
Fulton  called  again  and  Sower  informed  him  he  would  willingly 
print  the  piece. 

Bradford’s  office  and  dwelling  being  contiguous  to  Oswald’s, 
he  might  have  thence  expected  a  neighbourly  participation  of 
the  news;  But  “every  man  for  himself”  was  Oswald’s  rule  in 
this  instance.  The  rumour  had  spread  through  the  city  that 
tidings  of  peace  had  arrived,  and  crowds  were  thronging  the 
office  to  ascertain  its  certainty.  Oswald’s  office  was  fairly 
surrounded.  The  other  printers,  finding  no  other  expedient 
had  detached  their  boys  to  Oswald’s  windows,  in  order  to 
snatch  up  the  first  impression  thrown  out;  and  in  the  mean 
time  set  their  workmen  to  filling  their  cases.  By  these  exer¬ 
tions  they  all  had  published  the  news  a  very  little  time  after 
Oswald.  The  poetry  might  be  obtained  correct  from  Oswald’s 
paper. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  Freneau  published  a  paper 
in  Charleston.  My  impression  is  that  he  did  and  does,  but 
send  you  at  the  same  time  the  doubt  suggested.  Francis 
Bailey,  whom  I  can  never  meet,  could  give  satisfactory  evidence 
in  this  as  well  as  other  matters.42  On  inspection,  I  perceive 
your  book  vol.  2.  p.  523,  does  not  corroborate  my  opinion.  I 
have  seen,  in  a  late  newspaper,  a  proposal  by  Freneau  for 
publishing  a  new  edition  of  his  Poems. 

I  was  promised  a  sight  of  a  magazine  which  was  said  to 
contain  a  record  of  Gossart’s  death;  and  expected  there  to 
obtain  some  biographical  notices  of  his  life:  but  on  obtaining 
the  Magazine  (it  was  Sword’s  of  New  York  1791)  find  only  this 
in  the  February  list  of  mortality:  “  Died,  Theophilus  Gossart, 
a  printer,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  ”  He  died  in  Philadelphia. 


42See  footnote,  p.  226. 
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[Women  printers,  p.  134].  I  am  since  told  that  these  women 
can  do  a  week’s  work,  with  almost  any  of  the  men;  and  that  one 
of  them  (now  the  widow  of  the  late  Abel)  Dickerson,  finds  it  to 
her  advantage  to  hire  a  woman  for  the  household  affairs,  and 
betake  herself  to  the  office.  Miss  Foulis,  of  Glasgow,  where 
her  father  and  brother  (Foulis  &  Co.)  flourished  as  printers 
about  the  year  1765,  was  also  an  adept  at  composing. 

Jan.  16.  A  progress  to  an  end  had  been  far  reached,  when 
I  received  your  welcome  letter  of  the  9th  January:  I  say 
welcome]  for  I  had  begun  to  surmise  a  miscarriage.  But  it 
will  not  now  be  long  before  you  receive  the  promised  com¬ 
munication.  You  will  preceive  that  I  have  already  anticipated 
your  additional  queries ;  and  have  sent  you  the  names  of  many 
books  printed  before  the  revolution,  which  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  exertions,  would  have  never  seen  your  proposed 
catalogues.  I  have  also  sent  you  a  number  of  such  almanacs 
as  you  requested,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  preservation. 

Sower  3d  also  printed,  in  the  German  language,  Barclay’s 
Apology  for  the  Quakers.  This  was  during  the  little  time  he 
was  in  business  in  Germantown:  and  it  seems  Peter  was  not 
then  in  partnership.  Indeed  Sower  3d,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
speaking  of  his  concern  with  Peter,  called  it  a  “kind  of  a 
partnership.  ” 

[Philadelphia  Theatre,  p.  130].  On  perusing  Graydon’s 
Memoirs  of  himself  I  find  a  tolerable  minute  notice  of  these 
stageplayers.  He  says,  p.  76,  &c.,  that  Douglass  married  the 
widow  Hallam,  whose  son,  Lewis  was  the  Roscius  of  the  theatre. 
They  had  come  from  the  islands,  where  they  had  exhibited  a 
number  of  years,  and  divided  their  labours  between  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York.  At  Boston 

“they  did  not  appear, 

“So  peevish  was  the  edict  of  the  may’r. ” 

P.  124.  Graydon  also  reminds  me  that  Cato,  according  to 
the  account  given  by  Lucan,  neither  shaved  his  beard,  nor 
combed  his  hair,  during  the  civil  war  of  Rome: 

Ut  primum  tolli  feralia  viderat  arma, 

Intonsos  vigidam  in  frontem  descendere  caros 
Passus  erat,  motamque  genis  increscere  barbam. 
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And  we  have  also  a  similar  notion  for  one  in  our  revolutionary 
contest.  Christopher  Ludwig,  m  aged  German  baker  in 
Philadelphia  was  employed  by  Coigress  to  circulate  handbills 
among  the  German  troops  of  the  B'itish  army,  in  1776  inviting 
their  desertion,  and  promising  then  land.  Ludwig,  after  this, 
obtained  the  management  of  th(  ovens,  and  styled  himself 
“baker  master  general  of  the  arny.  ”  Ludwig  made  a  vow 
never  to  shave  his  beard  until  a  fotunate  issue  of  the  contest. 

No.  12,  of  the  bagatelle  is  ar  old  remnant  accidentally 
discovered  while  rumaging  some  of  ly  papers.  I  neither  know 
its  date  nor  publisher ;  but  its  prophcies  are  singular.  My  own 
and  father’s  collections  of  such  oddthings  are  now  lost,  by  the 
neglect  of  a  family  member.  (Mjfather  tells  me,  since,  that 
it  was  Bailey’s  almanac,  and  tha  the  prophecies  were  by 
Brackenridge)  (about  1784). 

I  am  printing,  for  Charles  Thonon,  (the  late  secretary  to 
Congress)  “  a  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels,  ”  and  as  the  proofs 
are  sent  to  his  residence,  about  8  mi;s  from  the  city,  I  took  the 
liberty  in  one  of  my  letters  to  him,  t  request  such  information 
as  he  might  possess  relative  to  a  pr.ter  being  sent  to  Canada 
by  Congress.  His  reply  was,  “Wit'respect  to  the  appointing 
a  printer  to  proceed  to  Canada,  this  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  of  it.  Such  an  act,  I  think  could  hardly  have  been 
passed  without  my  knowing  it.  I  bk  upon  this  to  be  a  mere 
fabrication,  like  many  others  of  the  psent  day,  trumped  up  for 
vile  purposes.  ”  As  Thomson’s  meory  is  still  unimpaired,  I 
was  considerably  surprised  at  his  rey;  and  as  I  felt  assured, 
for  my  own  part,  that  a  printer  w  actually  sent,  I  again 
mentioned  the  subject,  and  quoted  f  him,  at  large,  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Ramsay,  to  which  I  have  rerred  you,  and  also  sub¬ 
joined  the  purport  of  Gen.  Washing1! ’s  letter  respecting  the 
utility  of  a  press  at  headquarters,  anrequested  his  opinion  a 
second  time.  His  answer  was:  ‘  nd  after  the  utmost 
recollection,  can  add  nothing  to  win I  have  already  said  in 
regard  to  the  printer.  What  Gen.  \shington,  in  a  military 
capacity,  may  have  done,  with  the  aace  of  individual  mem¬ 
bers  I  cannot  say :  but  had  Congrespassed  a  solemn  act  on 
the  occasion,  I  think  I  should  have  kivn  it,  or  at  least  have 
some  recollection  of  it.”  Hence  Chaj  Thomson’s  accuracy 
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is  so  unblemished,  that  it  is  to  be  now  presumed  we  were 
building  on  a  false  basis. 

Bozman,  in  his  History  of  Maryland  requests  the  reader 
(in  his  Errata)  to  alter  the  word  thing  to  king.  In  the  School 
Testament  printed  in  1807  by  T.  Kirk,  for  Campbell  and 
Mitchell  and  other  book  sellers  of  New  York,  the  words  “on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  week”  Acts,  xx.  7,  are  printed  for  “the  first 
day  of  the  week.  ”  In  Woodward’s  Philadelphia  edition  of  the 
Pocket  Bible,  of  1806,  there  is  this  passage  “a  lion  shall  be 
stretched  forth  upon  Jerusalem,”  Zach.  i.  16,  A  friend,  who 
pointed  this  out  to  me,  says  he  was  a  long  time  puzzled  to 
contrive  what  kind  of  a  lion  the  prophet  meant  to  extend  over 
that  city:  but  on  reference  to  another  edition,  he  found  it  was 
not  a  lion,  but  a  line. 

Bell,  from  Galsgow,  went  to  Berwick,  upon  Tweed,  and 
there  worked  at  bookbinding  for  Samuel  Taylor,  and  became 
acquainted  w7ith  both  Buglass  and  Woodhouse,  afterwards  of 
Philadelphia.  Bell  was  no  printer  himself.  From  Berwick 
he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  and  there  set  up  bookselling  and  book¬ 
binding.  His  bookstore  in  Dublin  was  very  extensive.  He 
there  failed,  and  came  to  America.  During  the  occupation  of 
the  city  by  the  British,  Bell  kept  a  circulating  library,  and  had 
a  great  run  of  custom  from  the  officers.  His  rule  was,  that 
every  one,  when  they  took  out  a  book,  must  deposit  one 
guinea  and  when  the  book  was  returned,  the  guinea,  deducting 
the  sum  for  the  loan,  was  also  returned.  Bell’s  wife  followed 
him  from  Dublin,  and  arrived  about  1785,  but  returned  to 
Dublin  in  the  same  vessel  which  conveyed  her  thence.  She 
brought  her  son  James  over  with  her,  leaving  her  daughter  in 
Ireland.  James  returned  to  his  mother  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  The  wife  had  property  in  Ireland,  independent  of 
her  husband.  Bell  was  about  60  when  he  died.  He  was  a 
stout,  chunky  man. 

[Caleb  Buglass,  p.  107].  But  Caleb  Buglass’  widow  informs 
me  that  although  he  arrived  here  in  1774,  yet  he  did  not  com¬ 
mence  for  himself  till  August  1778,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
he  was  employed  by  Bell  as  foreman.  Buglass  served  his 
time,  with  Taylor,  of  Berwick,  and  was  indented  to  learn 
printing,  bookbinding,  and  bookselling.  He  wrought  at 
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printing  in  the  day,  and  binding  in  the  evening.  W.  Wood- 
house,  also  a  native  of  Berwick,  was  his  fellow  ’prentice  at  the 
bookbinding.  Buglass  commenced  the  business  of  book¬ 
binding  and  selling  in  partnership  with  Wm.  Green,  of  Boston, 
at  (now)  No.  9  North  Front  Street.  Green  died  about  1790. 
Buglass  continued  the  business  till  his  death,  March  27,  1797, 
when  he  was  57  years  and  6  days  old. 

Francis  Bailey.  I  have  been  invariably  baffled  in  my 
attempts  to  obtain  an  interview  with  this  old  secluded  gentle¬ 
man.  I  am  sorry  for  it;  and  the  disappointment  is  probably  a 
great  loss. 

Finis,  again.  My  father  tells  me  that  in  the  school  of  his 
day  the  lads  construed  the  meaning  of  this  word  to  be 
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Jacob  Rittenhouse,  the  blind,  informed  me  that  his  pro¬ 
genitors  when  they  first  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  dwelt  in  the 
caves  dug  in  banks  of  the  Delaware  during  part  of  the  winter 
1687-88.  But  as  I  thought  that  must  be  an  error,  I  did  not 
copy  it.  My  opinion  of  these  caves  were,  that  they  were 
exceedingly  temporary,  and  were  not  used  after  houses  were 
erected  in  the  city.  But  on  consulting  Proud’s  Pennsylvania 
(a  book  I  had  been  some  years  proposing  to  peruse,  but  never 
did  till  lately)  I  find  that  these  caves  were  reserved  for  new 
comer’s  habitations  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Hence, 
blind  Jacob,  in  this  as  well  as  everything  else  he  has  narrated, 
is  correct. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  most  correct  for  your  History  to  pass 
over  Bell’s  patriotism,  and  say  nothing  about  it. 

No.  13  of  the  bagatelle  I  send  you  as  a  curiosity.  It  is  no 
proof,  neither  is  it  a  skit,  but  actually  a  proposal  now  dis¬ 
seminating  over  the  city,  and  I  obtained  this  along  with  a 
bundle  containing  some  purchases  from  Thomas  Desilver. 
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[Rittenhouse  mill,  p.  1 17].  And  by  Proud’s  History  this  mill 
was  erected  by  Richard  Townsend  and  was  used  both  as  a 
grist  and  sawmill.  Its  date  must  be  1683. 

P.  121,  vol.  2.  I  presume,  from  your  notice  of  Smith’s 
New  Jersey,  that  you  had  not  the  book  before  you.  The  title 
is  “The  History  of  the  colony  of  Nova  Caesaria  or  New  Jersey, 
containing  an  account  of  its  first  settlement,  progressive 
improvements,  the  original  and  present  constitution,  and  other 
events,  to  the  year  1721.  With  some  particulars  since;  and 
a  short  view  of  its  present  state.  By  Samuel  Smith.  Burling¬ 
ton,  in  New-Jersey:  Printed  and  sold  by  James  Parker; 
sold  also  by  David  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  mdcclxv.” 
Being  also  sold  in  Burlington  by  Parker,  seems  to  impose  an 
idea  that  he  did  not,  immediately  after  its  publication,  remove 
his  press  to  Woodbridge.  It  contains  574  pages.  “Demy 
octavo.”  The  page  is  about  5  Pica  lines  longer  than  your 
History  and  the  width  the  same  as  yours.  The  type  is  Pica, 
with  notes  and  appendix  in  Long  Primer.  The  preface  is 
dated  Burlington  Oct.  5,  1765.  This  history  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  facts;  but  the  style  is  so  barbarous,  that 
the  meaning  in  some  instances  is  rendered  obscure  from  the 
manner  of  expression.  The  only  thing  in  this  book  connected 
with  your  purpose  is  in  p.  145,  where  there  is  a  letter  from  C. 
W.  (Conrad  Weiser)  to  C.  S.  printer :  but  who  this  printer 
was  I  know  not.43;  but  the  same  letter  is  inserted  in  Proud’s 
Pennsylvania. 

I  send  you,  No.  20,  another  specimen  of  the  younger  Bayne’s 
casting.  It  is  the  United  States  Register  for  1794,  edited  (if  I 
recollect  right)  by  a  Col.  Dale,  and  intended  to  be  continued 
annually,  but  that  was  the  only  edition. 

I  send  also,  No.  21,  the  List  of  Prices  agreed  on  by  the 
journeymen  printers  in  Philadelphia  in  1806.  It  seems  now  a 
trifle,  but  it  will  in  100  years,  be  thought  a  curious  scrap  for  an 
History  of  Printing. 

No.  22  and  23  are  two  German  Catalogues.  But  I  count 
them  on  the  score  of  utility  for  your  purpose,  scarcely  worth 
sending. 


^Undoubtedly  C.  S.  stood  for  Christopher  Sauer. 
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The  almanac  No.  25  is  from  the  press  of  Francis  Bailey’s 
daughter  in  law,  the  widow  of  Robert. 

No.  26  and  27  are  two  of  a  great  number  of  similar  notions 
issued  by  Mr.  Carey. 

I  perceive,  from  the  imprint  of  a  catalogue  printed  in  1787, 
that  there  was  a  firm  of  printers  called  Wm.  Prichard  and  Parry 
Hall:  and  by  another  imprint  of  1790  the  firm  of  Prichard  & 
Hall  was  still  extant.  I  suppose  this  Hall  belonged  to  David 
Hall’s  family;  but  I  cannot  detail  the  genealogy.  (But  it  is 
since  told  me  and  corroborated,  they  were  not  related.)  P. 
Hall  died  of  fever,  1795.  Prichard  removed  to  Richmond. 

Charles  Cist  must  have  removed  his  residence  very  fre¬ 
quently;  for  I  perceive,  by  a  catalogue  which  he  printed  for 
W.  Young  in  1785,  that  he  then  lived  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Arch  Streets. 

Nor  was  this,  it  appears,  Cist’s  last  removal.  He  had  the 
work,  I  am  informed,  of  the  general  post  office  department,  for 
some  time  before  the  removal  of  the  government  to  Washington. 
He  removed  his  printing  office  (or  rather  the  English  part  of  it) , 
with  the  government,  to  that  city,  and  enjoyed  the  work  for 
some  time,  He  was  very  much  taken  with  the  federal  city, 
built  2  or  3  houses  there,  and  contemplated  a  removal  of  his 
family  thither.  But  by  some  change  (I  suppose  on  the 
accession  of  power  by  the  democratic  party)  he  was  deprived 
of  the  public  work,  sold  his  office  there,  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia. 

But  Conrad  Zentler,  who  was  an  apprentice  to  Cist,  tells  me 
now  that  both  of  these  presses  were  taken  by  Cist  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  there  disposed  of  along  with  other  parts  of  the  office. 
The  Scots  press,  says  Zentler,  was  an  admirable  easy  and  per¬ 
fect  one  for  working  and  that  the  printers  would  frequently 
call  and  view  it. 

I  sent  this  volume  to  Wm.  Woodhouse  for  perusal.  He  has 
taken  an  interest  in  the  attempt  of  furnishing  you  the  addi¬ 
tional  documents;  has  given  me  some  revisionary  notes;  and 
has  called  at  the  Philadelphia  Library  in  order  to  ascertain 
some  dates,  &c.,  from  old  newspapers.  I  proceed  to  give  you 
the  result. 
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Oswald’s  data  corrected.  Oswald  commenced  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Gazeteer,  or  Chronicle  of  Freedom,  April  13, 1782.  It 
was  issued  once  a  week,  at  6  pence  a  number.  The  size  was 
demy  folio.  It  was  printed  in  Third  Street,  near  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes  tavern,  till  July  27,  1782.  The  paper  was  issued 
August  3,  1782  from  next  door  to  the  Coffee  House  in  Market 
Street.  Feb.  27, 1783,  Oswald  opened  the  Coffee  House  which 
was,  for  some  time  previous,  unoccupied.  (Hence,  your  dates 
p.  310,  vol.  2,  must  be  erroneous.)  The  poetry  mentioned  in 
p.  250,  appeared  in  the  Poets’  Corner  of  Oswald’s  paper  of 
March  1,  1783.  The  piece  is  in  9  verses,  and  called  “Verses 
on  a  late  Combination.  ”  The  3d,  4th  and  5th  are : 

3 

“To  execute  this  daring  feat 
Three  migthy  pow’rs  combine; 

Collect  their  strength,  each  other  greet, 

And  plan  the  vast  design. 

4. 

In  front,  see  H  - 11  and  S  - 11  -  rs  come, 

While  C  —  p  —  e,  void  of  fear, 

The  centre  fills,  and  Goosey  Tom 
Stalks,  martial  in  the  rear. 

5. 

Since  then  our  foe  denies  to  share 
His  profits,  sure  as  fate  is, 

We’ll  crush  him  quite,  and  never  spare, 

But  send  the  speech  out  gratis .  ” 

April  5,  1783,  the  paper  is  issued  by  E.  Oswald  and  D.  Hum¬ 
phreys.  (This,  p.  78,  vol.  2,  is  not  noticed  by  you,  and  is 
another  reason,  why  Oswald’s  story  should  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  hints  given  in  p.  310,  vol.  2.)  The  partnership 
was  dissolved  Dec.  27,  1783;  and  the  paper  was  then  continued 
by  Eleazer  Oswald.  The  paper  was  continued  a  folio  weekly 
emission  till  October  7,  1786,  when  it  was  changed  to  a  daily 
paper,  and  a  quarto  size;  and  so  continued  till  October  6,  1789, 
when  the  quarto  size,  and  the  weekly  issue,  was  again  resumed. 
Oswald’s  office  was  removed  to  Market  Street,  next  to  the 
Black  Bear  tavern,  Oct.  9,  1789.  The  Coffee  House  was  now 
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finally  relinquished  and  it  closed.  Sept.  10,  1796,  the  paper 
establishment  was  sold  to  Joseph  Gales.  James  H.  Puglia, 
whose  ridiculous  advertisements  you  may  perhaps  have  seen 
in  the  Philadelphia  papers,  once  published  a  pamphlet  against 
Bradford,  in  which  he  asserted  for  fact,  that  Bradford  had 
attempted  to  hatch  goose  eggs  by  forced  heat;  and  Porcupine 
also  reiterated  the  same:  but  Woodhouse  thinks  the  term 
originated  with  Oswald.  Oswald  died  possessed  of  a  good 
printing  office,  a  house  that  cost  2000  or  2500  pounds,  (which 
was  mortgaged  for  the  one-half)  and  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Kentucky,  said  to  be  worth  5000  dollars. 

Woodhouse  says  the  True  American  was  commenced  by 
Lloyd  and  Duane. 

P.  62,  vol.  2.  Bradford,  during  the  war,  was  appointed  com¬ 
missary  of  prisoners.  Oswald  afterwards  held  the  same  office. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  Congress, 
Folwell’s  edition,  p.  319,  vol.  3:  “Thursday,  Sept.  18,  1777, 
Resolved,  that  major  general  Armstrong  be  directed,  forth¬ 
with,  to  cause  all  the  printing  presses  and  types  in  this  city  and 
Germantown,  to  be  removed  to  secure  places  in  the  country, 
excepting  Mr.  Bradford’s  press  in  this  city,  with  English 
types.” 

P.  79,  80,  vol.  2.  Woodhouse  thinks  that  Samuel  Dellap 
never  owned  a  printing  office,  and  supposes  he  was  always  too 
much  straitened  in  his  finances  to  have  procured  one.  Towne 
was  the  principal  person  who  printed  for  him.  (If  such  is  the 
fact,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  his  history  should  have 
appeared  on  p.  449  only,  and  not  among  the  printers,  according 
to  your  arrangement.)  Samuel  Dellap  was  from  Ireland.  He 
was  a  very  honest  man,  undeviatingly  so,  as  it  regarded  the 
payment  of  money,  and  such  like  transactions;  and  yet,  with 
all  that,  he  exhibited  a  very  dishonest  trait  (to  use  no  worse 
phrase)  in  his  disposition:  he  vended,  and  laid  himself  out 
for  the  vending  of  obscene  books.  His  residence  at  the  corner 
of  Chestnut  and  Third  Street,  was  about  the  close  of  the  war. 

Hence  your  location  of  him  in  1771  is  doubtless  correct. 
Dellap  was  also  a  binder;  at  least  he  did  chap  and  other  small 
work.  He  had  an  auction  room,  at  one  time,  in  Water 
Street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut  Streets.  This  was 
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during  the  war.  He  had  an  auction  room  also  in  the  Northern 
Liberties.  So  had  Bell.  This  was  a  contrivance  of  theirs,  to 
evade  the  then  law  prohibiting  auctions  from  being  held  in  the 
city;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  at  a  part  equally 
populous,  they  were  screened  from  any  violation.  Neither 
Bell  nor  Dellap  were  authorized  auctioneers.  He  had  also  an 
auction  and  store  room  in  an  outhouse  belonging  to  the  Black 
horse  tavern,  in  Market  (north  side)  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Streets:  This  was  after  he  had  given  up  his  station 
at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut.  He  died,  in  this  outhouse 
of  the  yellow  fever,  in  1793,  and  was  then  about  53  years  of  age. 
He  was  always  poor;  but  he  was  always  a  very  sober  man. 
Samuel’s  brother,  William,  kept  a  small  bookstore  also;  but 
William  was  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

P.  345,  vol.  2.  Lewis  Nicola,  (not  Nic/iola)  was  town 
major  in  Philadelphia  during  part  of  the  war  time.  He  then 
went  to  Yorktown  (probably  with  the  Congress);  and  after 
his  return  to  the  city  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  workhouse. 
He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  possessed  a  remarkably  promi¬ 
nent  nose;  and  when  he  was  decked  with  sword  and  plume, 
was  said  to  resemble  one  of  the  figures  stamped  on  playing 
cards.  (Who  was  the  printer  of  Nicola’s  Magazine?)44  The 
following  is  from  Goddard’s  paper  of  March  14, 1768.  “Lewis 
Nicola  has  removed  his  shop  and  circulating  library  from 
Second  Street,  to  next  door  to  the  Indian  Queen  tavern, 
Market  Street.” 

One  of  Goddard’s  papers  of  1768  contains  an  advertisement 
of  Sparhawk  and  Anderton’s  “fancy  good  and  bookstore  in 
Market  Street.” 

Sparhawk,  between  the  removal  from  Elfrith’s  alley,  to  No. 
67  South  Second  Street,  lived  in  Market  Street,  (north  side)  a 
few  doors  below  Second  Street.  This  was  about  1793.  (When¬ 
ever  the  term  below  and  above  are  used  in  this  volume  with 
regard  to  the  localities  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  must  be 
understood  as  the  south  or  east  from  the  given  point;  and  the 
latter  as  the  north  or  west.  Perhaps  some  of  these  descriptions 


The  American  Magazine,  ”  edited  by  Lewis  Nicola,  1769,  was  printed  by  William  and 
Thomas  Bradford. 
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of  residences  may  appear  too  minute;  but,  if  I  may  judge  from 
myself,  the  descendents  or  friends  of  those  concerned  will 
derive  a  pleasure,  on  passing  a  house,  to  know  that  there  once 
lived  a  relation  or  friend). 

P.  449,  vol.  2.  M’Gill  also  lived  in  Second,  below  Market 
Street.  He  went  to  New  York  with  the  British  when  they 
evacuated  Philadelphia  in  1778;  and  was  induced  to  take  that 

measure  from  the  persuasions  of  his  father  in  law, - Cooper, 

a  Scotch  tory.  M’Gill  now  resides  in  some  of  the  towns  on 
North  river,  and  probably  there  follows  the  binding  business. 

[Crukshank’s  ownership  of  slaves,  p.  174].  There  must  be 
some  mistake  here.  Crukshank  was  a  poor  lad,  and  his  first 
wife,  named  White,  was  a  seamstress,  and  previous  to  her 
espousal  to  him  lived  in  Market  Street.  Hence,  neither  his 
nor  her  parents  appear  to  have  possessed  slaves,  or  any  other 
property.  Crukshank,  I  have  since  understood,  was  bred  a 
presbyterian. 

Woodhouse  says  Freneau  published  a  newspaper  in  Charles¬ 
ton.45  (This  Freneau  continued  the  prophecies,  mentioned  to 
have  been  commenced  by  Brackenridge  for  Bailey’s  almanac.) 

Tom  Paine  boarded  at  the  south  east  corner  of  Market  and 
Front  Street,  (opposite  the  Coffee  House).  Aitken’s  store 
was  at  the  next  house  below,  (now  No.  3  South  Front). 

Other  books  of  Aitken’s  early  printing  were:  Blair’s 
Lectures,  4t0.,  Burgh’s  Art  of  Speaking,  12mo.,  Esop’s  Fables, 
Boston’s  Crook  in  the  Lot.  But  this  last  was  about  the  year 
1792.  Aitken  published  a  great  many  books. 

Towne’s  last  paper,  (or  rather  the  one  he  published  after 
that  you  mention  in  p.  335,  vol.  2)  was  called  “All  the  news  for 
two  Coppers.  ”  Like  Folwell,  he  hawked  it  about  himself. 

Goddard’s  paper  of  October  31,  1768,  advertises  “the  Wil¬ 
mington  Almanac,”  and  also  “Tobler’s  Almanac  published  by 
James  Adams,  Wilmington,  Newcastle  county.” 

I  had  said  the  young  Humphreys  declined  business  through 
pecuniary  necessity.  But  the  stock  left  by  the  old  man  was 
sold  by  order  of  the  executors,  and  the  money  arising  from  the 


®Peter  Freneau,  not  Philip,  was  a  printer  and  newspaper  publisher  at  Charleston  from 
1797  until  his  death,  November  9,  1813. 
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sales  was  appropriated  to  purposes  mentioned  in  his  will,  that 
is,  a  division  among  his  daughters  and  sons. 

[William  Hall’s  fish-house,  p.  140].  The  fish-house  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  a  company,  viz.  Hall,  Scull,  &c,  &c.  David 
Hall  at  present  attends  to  the  printing  and  putting  up  of 
newspapers,  &c. 

Col.  John  Park  translated  (but  since  the  revolution)  Horace 
into  English  verse.  Park  was  a  Virginian. 

Jacob  Rittenhouse  previously  to  leaving  his  friends  would 
always  say  “Well,  I  believe  I  will  bid  you  good-bye.”  This 
was  so  much  his  invariable  conge,  that  he  obtained  these  words 
for  a  nick  name  and  byeword. 

When  W.  Woodhouse  removed  to  No.  6  South  Front  Street, 
he  purchased  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Wm.  Tricket  (an 
Englishman)  the  residue  of  stationary,  &c.  on  hand.  (Hence, 
it  would  appear  as  if  this  Tricket  ought  to  be  also  placed  in 
your  list  as  a  Philadelphia  book  seller.)  (But  I  now  learn  he 
was  both  a  book  seller  and  bookbinder  and  lived  in  the  house 
No.  5  to  which  Woodhouse  removed.  He  commenced  in  1773 
perhaps  sooner.) 

P.  449,  vol.  2.  By  an  advertisement  in  Franklin’s  and 
Hall’s  paper  April  1765,  it  appears  there  is  still  another 
Philadelphia  book  dealer,  omitted  in  your  roll.  Joshua 
Fisher  &  Son,  in  1765,  advertise  as  having  received  from 
England,  a  literal  translation  of  all  the  books  of  the  old  and 
new  Testament. 

In  Franklin  and  Hall’s  paper  of  Oct.  31,  1765,  “Samuel 
Taylor,  at  the  Book  in  Hand,  corner  of  Water  and  Market 
Streets,”  informs  the  public  that  he  executes  binding,  gilt  as 
well  as  plain.  April  11,  1765,  he  advertises  Godfrey’s  Poems; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  published  it.  (Franklin  and 
Hall,  I  since  understand,  printed  Godfrey’s  Poems.) 

Franklin’s  and  Hall’s  paper  of  October  31,  1765,  has  this 
sentence:  “As  the  partnership  of  Franklin  and  Hall, proprietors 
of  this  paper,  is  near  expiring”,  &c.  It  expired  Feb.  1,  1766. 

A  large  number  of  silver  coins  were  found  buried  on  a 
branch  of  Frankford  creek,  about  the  year  1810.  A  great 
many  people  were  thence  anticipating  the  discovery  of  Black- 
beard’s  treasure  in  reality.  From  the  account  published  at 
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the  time,  in  Poulson’s  paper,  I  concluded,  there  was  not  the 
least  ground  to  suppose  they  were  the  pirate’s  deposit. 

P.  448,  vol.  2.  Bell  once  more.  In  Goddard’s  paper  of 
April  4,  1768  (which  was  about  the  time  Bell  came  to  Philadel¬ 
phia),  there  is  this  public  notice:  “Any  person  possessed  of 
Libraries,  or  parcels  of  Books,  may  have  ready  money,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  value,  by  applying  to  Robert  Bell,  Bookseller 
and  Auctioneer,  at  James  Emerson’s,  at  the  Sugar  Loaf 
tavern,  between  Water  Street  and  the  river,  in  Market  Street” 
(south  side).  This  is  probably  Bell’s  debut,  and  the  place  he 
first  boarded.  I  send  you  (a  gift  from  the  pious  friend)  No. 
18, 46,  one  of  Bell’s  Catalogues  of  “Jewels  and  Diamonds  for 

Sentimentalists.”  This  was  principally  the  library  of - 

Smith,  who  died  in  this  city.  The  collection  was  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  the  sale  was  on  some  evenings  held  at  the  old 
college  in  Fourth  Street.  You  will  notice  that  John  Bayard, 
an  (authorized)  auctioneer,  subscribes  the  list.  When  Bell 
worked  with  Taylor,  (Berwick  upon  Tweed)  he  was  apparently 
very  religious.  Some  time  after  he  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  became  profane.  He  was  noted,  at  his  auction 
sales,  for  ridiculing  the  clergy. 

Such,  (or  the  principal  part)  are  the  purport  of  the  notes 
handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Woodhouse.  If  he,  or  any  other  person, 
was  to  set  earnestly  about  the  business,  there  might,  from  the 
newspapers  in  the  Library,  and  from  traditions  still  ungathered 
be  collected  other  details  of  the  History  of  Printing  in  this  city, 
that  would  fill  a  volume  of  half  the  size  of  this.  But  Woodhouse 
has  done  well.  If  there  were  but  a  few  such  collaters,  your 
History  would  still  be  further  enriched. 

Wm.  Smith,  in  his  History  of  New  York  (printed  in  London 
in  1757)  speaking  of  the  pirates  which  infested  the  coast  about 
1696,  says:  “The  pirates  were  frequently  in  the  Sound,  and 
supplied  with  provisions  by  the  inhabitants  of  Longisland,  who, 
for  many  years  afterwards,  were  so  infatuated  with  a  notion, 
that  the  pirates  buried  great  quantities  of  money  along  the 


“No.  18  in  the  “bagatelle”  is  an  almanac  printed  by  William  McCulloch.  No.  15 
was  one  of  Bell’s  Catalogues  of  Books,  but  the  only  such  catalogue  now  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  is  one  for  1773,  and  not  the  one  referred  to  above,  which  was  printed 
in  1778. 
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coast,  that  there  is  scarce  a  point  of  land,  or  an  island,  without 
the  marks  of  their  auri  sacra  fames.  Some  credulous  people 
have  ruined  themselves  by  these  researches  and  propagated  a 
thousand  idle  fables,  current  to  this  day  among  our  country 
farmers.”  My  object  in  ransacking  this  History  was  to  add 
to  my  Chronology,  but  I  have,  en  passant,  noted  such  articles 
as  suit  your  purpose.  He  says,  p.  109  and  110,  "The  governor, 
on  the  one  hand,  then  (1703)  proposed  an  additional  duty  of 
10  per  cent  on  certain  goods  not  immediately  imported  from 
Europe;  to  which  the  assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
utterly  averse,  and  as  soon  as  they  resolved  against  it,  the  very 
printer,  clerk,  and  doorkeeper,  were  denied  the  payment  of  their 
salaries.  ”  And  p.  117  and  118,  the  assembly  of  1709  agreed  to 
raise  money  for  several  designated  purposes,  among  which  were 
“Small  salaries  to  the  printer,  clerk  of  the  council,  and  Indian 
interpreter.  ”  This  printer,  twice  mentioned,  must  have  been 
W.  Bradford;  but  I  do  not  see  that  you  mention  his  being  a 
stated  printer  to  the  assembly.  In  p.  227  and  228  he  quotes 
“Dr.  Douglas’  Summary,  2d  vol.,  Boston  edition,  1753.”  In 
p.  73,  he  notices  “The  Collection  of  our  Acts  published  in 
1752.  ”  But  if  Smith’s  New  Jersey  is  uncouth  in  style,  Smith’s 
New  York,  with  the  same  blemish,  exhibits  a  partiality  and 
bigotry  altogether  intolerable  in  an  historiographer. 

B.  W.  Sower  has  just  handed  me  (Jan.  30)  a  note  containing 
an  additional  circumstance  relative  to  Christopher  3d.  He 
had  omitted  to  state  it  before,  it  having  slipped  his  memory. 
He  is  solicitous  that  the  circumstance  should  be  added,  as 
nothing  more  than  justice  to  his  late  father’s  manes,  as  it 
tends  to  place  his  character,  as  a  gentleman,  on  high  ground. 
I  copy  his  own  words:  “After  my  father’s  release  from  his 
continental  imprisonment,  and  his  subsequent  removal  (or 
flight)  to  New  York,  with  the  British  army,  the  vicissitudes 
of  war  were  such,  that  Nicholas  Coleman  (who  had  formerly 
been  a  schoolmate  of  my  father’s,  and  who  had  also  captured 
him  at  Germantown)  was  now  captured,  in  his  turn,  by  some  of 
the  British  Squadron.  Coleman,  at  the  time  of  his  capture, 
served  on  board  of  a  privateer,  but  in  what  capacity  I  know  not. 
He  was  immediately  consigned,  together  with  his  companions, 
to  the  prison  ship,  then  lying  in  the  Wallabout,  New  York. 
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My  father,  without  any  knowledge  of  Coleman’s  captivity, 
went  on  board  of  this  prison  ship,  in  company  with  several 
other  gentleman  from  the  city.  It  was  not  long  before  my 
father  recognized  among  the  prisoners  N.  Coleman,  who 
appeared  to  be  desirous  of  shunning  an  interview.  My  father, 
however,  went  immediately  up  to  him,  and  familiarly  accosting 
him  by  his  Christian  name,  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding 
him  there,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  need  not 
fear  any  resentment  from  him ;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
disposed  to  befriend  him,  if  it  lay  in  his  power,  and  to  that  end 
inquired  into  his  present  circumstances  and  situation.  Cole¬ 
man,  besides  a  tattered  outside  garb,  was  almost  totally 
destitute  of  linen,  which  my  father’s  open  and  generous  manner 
inspired  him  with  confidence  to  make  known.  My  father  also 
recognized  on  board  the  prison  ship  two  other  persons  with 
whom  he  had  been  formerly  acquainted,  and  who  had  likewise 
been  captured  with  Coleman,  in  the  privateer;  these  were 
Daniel  Brown  and  John  Hurst.  My  father,  after  leaving  the 
prison  ship,  immediately  supplied  Coleman  with  linen  and 
other  necessary  articles;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
effected  the  liberation  of  him  and  his  two  companions,  above 
named,  even  without  an  exchange.  Hurst  made  his  home  at 
my  father’s  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Coleman  and  Brown 
visited  a  few  times,  but  soon  left  New  York.  Previous  to  the 
above  there  existed  an  intimacy  between  Brown’s  family  and 
my  father’s;  and  subsequently,  there  has  also  been  an  intimacy 
between  Coleman’s  and  ours.” 

Joseph  Crukshank  has  now  declined  bookselling.  He  sold 
out  to  a  bookseller  of  his  own  sect  (quaker)  on  New  Years, 
1815;  or  rather  I  suppose  closed  his  concerns  on  that  day.  He 
had  before  relinquished  business  in  favour  of  his  son  James; 
but,  he  managing  badly,  resumed  it  again. 

P.  448,  vol.  2.  Goddards  file  of  1768  contains  a  notice  of 
still  another  Philadelphia  bookseller.  “Roger  Bowman,  in 
Second  Street,  near  Arch  Street”  advertises  a  lengthy  list  of 
books,  and  which,  at  that  time,  must  have  been  valuable. 
(This  also  is  a  fruit  of  Woodhouse’s  research.) 

John  Wilcox,  having  called  on  me  lately,  I  handed  him  this 
volume,  that  he  might  inspect  what  I  had  collated  respecting 
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his  family  history.  He  tells  me  that  he  enjoys  remarkably 
good  health;  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he  is 
absolutely  free  from  bodily  pain.  His  mill  and  farm  is  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Philadelphia.  He  has  been  in  the 
habit,  for  these  50  years  past,  of  coming  and  returning  to  and 
from  the  city,  once  and  twice  each  week.  He  has  mostly  rode 
the  jaunt;  but  has  sometimes  walked  it.  But  say,  (to  be  within 
indisputable  bounds)  that  he  has  passed  and  repassed  the 
distance  once  a  week.  This,  in  one  j^ear,  would  make  a  total  of 
1170  miles  travels:  In  50  years  the  travelling  would  amount 
to  58,500  miles.  Wilcox  once  resided  in  the  city,  and  kept  a 
warehouse  for  the  sale  of  his  paper,  and  in  partnership  (I 

think)  with  his  brother  in  law, - Flahaven.  Carey,  the 

bookseller,  married  a  Flahaven,  and  thus  became  related  to 
Wilcox. 

Thus  have  I  written  more  than  20  pages  after  all  the  matter 
collected  for  your  purposes  were  supposed  to  have  been  copied 
and  finished.  But  the  more  the  subjects  are  dove  into,  and 
the  more  generally  the  conversation  for  the  design  is  extended, 
the  more  does  the  materials  increase  on  the  hands.  Hence, 
although  there  actually  appears  to  be  no  end,  at  present,  in 
these  enquiries  and  collections,  yet,  to  give  the  book  the 
appearance  of  a  finish,  I  now  subjoin 

THE  END 


Philadelphia,  February  22,  1815. 

Mr.  Thomas, 

Sir, 

After  a  much  greater  delay  than  expected,  the  materials 
collected  for  your  History  of  Printing  are  at  last  on  the  way  to 
your  residence.  They  were  deposited  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Grant, 
agent  for  the  Union  Line  of  Packets  between  Phil,  and  Boston, 
who,  after  some  considerable  delay,  found  an  opportunity  of 
conveyance.  I  was  in  daily  search  for  a  private  opportunity 
but  could  not  light  on  one.  The  bearer  is  Thomas  W.  Smith 
a  waggoner,  who  left  this  city  the  15th  inst.  and  will  arrive  in 
Boston  about  the  1st  of  March.  So  there  were  some  odds  and 
ends  of  almanacs,  etc.  along  with  the  materials.  I  put  them 
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all  up  on  boards,  for  the  sake  of  safety.  The  box  is  directed  to 
the  care  of  Thomas  and  Andrews,  Boston. 

You  will  notice  that  I  have  given  1785  as  the  year  Bell’s  wife 
came  to  Phil.  It  should  be  1774,  and  before  the  intercourse 
between  Britain  and  her  colonies  was  suspended.  It  might  also 
have  been  added,  respecting  Bell,  that  he  sold  books  higher  at 
auction  than  in  store.  He  was  full  of  drollery,  and  many, 
going  to  his  auction  for  the  merriment,  would  buy  a  book  from 
good  humour.  It  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  attend  his  sales  at 
auction.  There  were  few  authors  of  whom  he  could  not  tell 
some  anecdote,  which  would  get  the  audience  in  a  roar.  He 
sometimes  had  a  can  of  beer  aside  him,  and  would  drink  comical 
healths.  His  buffoonery  was  diversified  and  without  limit. 

Wm.  Woodhouse  and  John  Dean  were  in  partnership,  as 
mentioned.  But  I  am  not  sure  whether  Woodhouse  was  not 
stated  to  have  been  in  business  for  himself  before  this  partner¬ 
ship.  Their  copartnery  was  the  first  of  either  commencing 
business  as  master.  Dean’s  relatives  were  somewhat  wealthy, 
and  assisted  them  to  begin;  for  Woodhouse  was  a  poor  lad. 
When  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  Dean  (who  was  then  a 
very  indifferent  binder)  went  to  Dublin,  worked  there  three 
years  at  his  trade,  and  returned  to  Phil,  a  finished  workman. 
Dean  was  from  Belfast,  and  served  his  time  there.  Sometime 
after  his  return  he  opened  a  shop,  in  Front  Street,  corner  of 
Taylor’s  alley.  He  died  May  8,  1782,  aged  32. 

In  addition  to  the  vows  noticed  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
such  whimsies  were  frequent  among  the  blacks.  One  was 
recently  instanced,  in  some  of  our  papers,  respecting  Francis 
Adoneus,  a  French  frizeur  of  New  York.  He  had  been 
employed  in  Louis’  court,  and  when  Bonaparte  was  crowned 
emperor,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  vowed  never  to  cover  his 
head  till  Louis  was  restored.  When  the  news  of  his  restoration 
reached  New  York,  Adoneus  walked  down  to  the  battery, 
took  his  hat  from  under  his  arm,  gave  three  cheers,  and 
covered  his  head.  Sometime  after,  when  the  intelligence  came 
that  Louis  had  granted  an  indulgence  for  five  years  to  the 
slave  trade,  he  again  placed  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  declared 
he  would  go  bareheaded  till  that  indulgence  was  denied. 
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It  was  expected  that  a  good  number  of  German  almanacs 
would  have  been  sent  to  you  by  Conrad  Zentler.  But  he  has 
repeatedly  baffled  me,  and  at  last  denied.  Clymerhastwo 
or  three  times  promised  to  hand  me  his  descriptions,  but  has 
failed.  Maxwell  also  has  forgotten  his  promise.  It  is  ahnost 
unaccountable  how  dilatory  people  are.  They  were  informed 
they  should  have  full  credit  for  anything  they  furnished;  and 
still  they  have  declined. 

Since  the  box  was  closed,  I  saw  on  my  shelves,  “The  United 
States  Register  for  1795  ”  printed  by  M.  Carey.  This  is  similar 
in  size  and  execution  to  the  United  States  Register  for  1794, 
which  is  sent  you;  and  I  expect  it  was  taken  up  on  the  other 
being  dropped. 

And  since  the  box  was  closed,  John  Wilcox  handed  me,  for 
your  purposes,  three  old  almanacs.  They  are  for  1726,  27  and 
28.  I  sent  them  by  post  herewith.  The  one  for  1726  is 
printed  by  Andrew  Bradford,  in  the  Second  Street,  etc. 
The  astronomer,  as  well  as  poet  and  essayist,  is  Titan  Leeds. 
You  say  Bradford  published  Leeds  almanac  three  or  four  years. 
Leeds  in  this  edition,  says  it  is  published  for  the  13th  time, 
which  would  make  its  commencement  1713.  Who  could  have 
published  it  beside  Bradford?  He  also  says  his  father  con¬ 
tinued  it  30  times,  which  would  carry  it  back  to  1683.  But 
perhaps  it  was  originated  in  some  place  other  than  Philadelphia. 
The  one  for  1727  is  printed  by  S.  Keimer,  also  in  the  Second 
Street.  This  is  by  Titan  Leeds,  too,  who  says  he  has  changed 
his  printer,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself.  You  mention 
that  this  is  surreptitiously  Leeds,  but  I  would  not  have  thought 
so  from  the  almanac  itself.  This  calendar  is  sold  by  E. 
Phillips,  Charlestown;  and  Dd.  Humphreys,  Longisland. 
The  first  you  notice;  the  second  you  do  not,  and  perhaps  was 
no  bookseller.  The  one  for  1728  is  without  a  title,  but  its  date 
is  bound  in  some  advices  near  the  end.  By  an  advertisement 
in  this  almanac  it  appears  Keimer  should  have  had  a  place  in 
p.  446,  vol.  2,  among  the  Philadelphia  booksellers. 

By  a  letter  lately  received  from  Samuel  Sower,  Baltimore, 
you  are  furnished  with  this  additional  information:  “That 
Jacob  Bey  was  half  brother  to  Leonard  Yundt.  That  Francis 
Bailey  purchased  a  fount  of  matrices  from  Bey;  but  it  is  not 
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known  what  became  of  the  rest  of  Bey’s  apparata.  That 
Jacob  Kempfer  (now  employed  in  the  Baltimore  foundry) 
cast  the  letter  for  Francis  Bailey,  in  Bey’s  matrices,  for  a 
testament.  That  Frederic  Geyer  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
punches  for  Bailey;  and  that  he  believes  Geyer  died  in  the 
Betteringhouse  in  Philadelphia.  That  Gesner’s  Death  of  Abel 
was  the  first  book  that  Christopher  Sower,  the  3d,  printed;  and 
that  it  was  done  in  company  with  Christopher  the  2nd.  That 
Hall  and  Sellers  were  the  printers  of  the  Congress  money  during 
the  war,  of  which  circumstance  Mr.  Thomas  takes  no  notice. 
That  the  blending  of  the  Germantown  Baptists  with  the 
Seventh  day  Tunkers  or  Baptists  was  an  egregious  admixture. 
That  the  Tunkers  or  Baptists  of  Ephrata  kept  the  seventh  or 
Saturday  holy ;  that  they  regulate  their  clocks  2  hours  according 
to  scripture  time;  that  they  had  nunneries  and  monasteries, 
or  what  amounted  to  the  same;  that  they  wore  hoods:  of  all 
which  the  others  disapprove.” 

Wishing  you  health  and  happiness,  I 

remain  your  friend  and  servant, 

Wm.  McCulloch. 


Dear  Sir  Phil.  June  5,  1815. 

Your  letters  of  March  13  and  April  15  came  to  hand.  I  am 
happy  that  you  think  my  contributions  are  worth  while. 
And  I  am  sensible,  as  said  before,  that  as  much  more  new 
matter  might  be  collected  from  this  city,  if  time  and  patience 
were  bestowed  upon  an  attempt.  Much  additional  matter 
was  anticipated  from  the  exertion  of  our  friend,  Woodhouse; 
but  it  appears  that  nothing  more  will  come  from  that  source. 
At  that  time  he  had  just  declined  business,  his  family  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  country,  and  he  had  sufficient  leisure.  Now  he 
seems  again  busied  in  affairs  of  some  kind,  and  his  family  are 
with  him  to  claim  his  attention. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  the  title  of  the  following :  “  History  of 

the  first  discovery  and  settlement  of  Virginia.  Being  an  essay 
towards  a  general  history  of  the  colony.  By  Wm.  Stith,  A.  M. 
rector  of  Henrico  parish,  and  one  of  the  governors  of  William 
and  Mary  college.  Williamsburg.  Printed  by  Wm.  Parks, 
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mdccxIiVii.  ”  The  book  is  8vo.  on  Long  Primer  type,  well 
and  fairly  printed — sheetways.  The  paper  is  excellent  and 
probably  imported  from  England;  some  sheets  at  the  latter 
end  seem  sea  damaged.  It  contains  332  close  pages;  besides 
34  pages  of  appendix  in  Bourgeois,  or  366  in  all.  The  appendix 
contains  the  different  charts  of  Virginia. 

I  said  Charles  Thomson  was  76:  it  should  have  been  86. 
He  mentioned  to  me  that  it  might  have  been  stated  in  the  pre¬ 
face  of  his  synopsis  that  it  was  published  in  the  author’s  86th 
year. 

When  I  assented  to  the  assertion  that  paper  making,  both 
in  England  and  America,  was  cotemporary,  the  idea  should  have 
been  more  qualified.  It  was  meant  that  fine  paper,  or  that  fit 
for  writing  and  printing  was  not  made  in  England  till  1688, 
the  very  year,  the  first  paper  mill  was  established  in  America. 
Coarse  paper  was  principally  made  at  the  Rittenhouse  mill, 
but  some  fine  paper  was  also  made;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  fine  paper  made  both  in  England  and  America,  were 
made  in  the  same  year.  Paper  mills  were  in  operation  in 
England  long  before  this  period  but  they  made  nothing  but 
brown  or  wrapping  paper.  For  a  confirmation  of  this  assertion 
see  Anderson’s  History  of  Commerce,  p.  131,  vol.  3,  Dublin 
edition. 

No  doubt  but  you  have  Prince’s  Chronology.  It  was  printed 
by  Kneeland  and  Green,  Boston,  for  T.  Gerrish,  1736.  It  has 
the  names  of  several  books  published  about  that  time,  in 
advertisements  scattered  throughout  the  book. 

I  am  printing  “The  Garden  of  the  Soul,  ”  a  catholic  book,  for 
M.  Carey.  While  he  was  collating  the  copy,  and  I  standing  at 
his  desk  expecting  a  decision,  says  he,  “  I  tell  you  a  story.  I 
was  once  in  partnership  with  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Talbot. 
This  was  soon  after  the  peace.  Catholic  books  were  then  in 
demand,  and  not  to  be  had.  We  concluded  to  publish  some. 
Talbot,  with  that  view,  carried  a  catholic  catechism  round  to 
Robert  Aitken,  and  told  him  there  was  a  pamphlet  he  wished 
him  to  print.  Aitken  took  it  in  his  view,  laid  it  down,  turned 
round  and  took  down  a  book  from  the  shelves.  Says  he 
‘Do  you  see  that  book?  It  is  the  Bible.  I  lost  1500  dollars 
(perhaps  he  said  pounds)  in  that  publication;  and  if  you  would 
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even  make  good  that  loss,  I  would  not  print  your  book.  I 
would  sooner  print  the  Woman  of  Pleasure.’” 

I  did  propose  to  purchase  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections,  but  on  sending  an  enquiry  to  the  Philadelphia 
Library,  was  informed  they  had  it  entire.  I  possess  some 
scraps  of  it.  All  my  object  with  them  is  to  prove  my  chron¬ 
ology,  by  comparing  some  of  the  dates. 

Halifax.  It  would  indeed  seem  that  3000  families  was  too 
great  a  number  for  its  first  settlement.  But  I  have  not  yet 
seen  authority  to  the  contrary.  I  have  no  good  early  account 
of  the  British  provinces  in  N.  America. 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  that  narrative  from 
Stirner;  and  that  difficulty  was  felt  solely  in  the  arrangement 
or  dates.  His  substance  I  esteem  correct,  but  his  arrangement 
was  very  much  huddled,  and  was  a  great  trouble  to  arrange. 
Perhaps  the  black  wife  was  not  the  governor’s  servant;  or 
perhaps  she  was  servant  of  some  governor  before  Parr’s 
time.  But  this  I  know  not.  But  suppose  I  have  given  you 
many  new  hints  of  Henry  which  you  can  arrange  yourself,  and 
safely  insert.  I  have  heard  the  story  of  Henry’s  being  sold  to 
Bradford  from  another  besides  Stirner;  but  cannot  aver  it  to 
be  firmly  substantiated,  though  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 
Bradford’s  family  might  possibly  know. 

Yes.  It  is  meant  that  the  Spiritual  Magazine  was  printed  on 
type  then  casting  by  Sower  2d  for  his  bible.  At  least  I  know 
of  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  intimation. 

The  article  respecting  the  Armbrusters  is  all  I  can  make  out 
respecting  them.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  correct  and 
collate  the  traditions  of  the  family.  I  still  think  it  correct,  or 
chiefly  so.  You  obtained  your  account  of  the  Armbrusters 
from  Poulson :  at  least  one  of  his  sons  told  me  Poulson  had 
been  gathering  all  he  could  from  him,  and  I  suppose  it  was  for 
your  History. 

Gen.  Fobes  died  in  Phil.  If  the  date  of  his  death  differs 
from  the  transaction,  the  date  must  be  altered;  for  Sower  was 
undoubtedly  brought  before  him.  I  had  examined  by  my 
chronology,  the  fact  whether  these  dates  would  agree,  and  I 
thought  they  did.  But  the  copy  of  notes  I  possess  are  laid  by, 
and  too  inconveniently  now  to  examine  what  date  I  gave. 
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Paff  gave  me  his  information  from  memory  solely.  If  he 
disagrees  with  the  Gazette  dates,  the  latter  must  be  supposed 
correct. 

You  say  you  spelled  names  and  places  according  to  the  mode 
of  the  Gazettes  you  copied  from.  Wm.  McCorkle,  a  printer 
of  this  city,  was  lately  speaking  to  me  about  your  book,  and  he 
seemed  to  express  some  chagrin  that  his  name  was  spelled 
Mocorkle.  I  told  him  it  was  the  correct  and  the  original 
mode,  and  that  Me  was  an  anglicism  imposed  upon  the  Scots 
mode. 

Gossart  died  in  Philadelphia.  I  cannot  say  for  certain  that 
he  opened  a  printing  office  in  Lancaster,  nor  when:  but 
suppose,  for  certain,  he  did,  and  that  it  was  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  My  informant  was  Stirner,  who,  though  not  rigid  in 
dating,  I  esteem  correct  and  true. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Hayes  I  mentioned  is  the  same 
who  printed  in  Baltimore  in  1784,  but  suppose  he  is.  Leonard 
Yundt  recommended  him  to  me  for  information,  and  I  passed 
off  the  recommendation  to  you. 

I  did  not  write  G.  W.  Bradford,  at  the  coffee  house.  It  must 
be  some  scratch  which  you  could  not  make  out. 

The  Penn.  Gazette  (Franklin  and  Hall’s  paper)  is  still 
published,  and  weekly  as  heretofore.  The  printer  is  Hall, 
lately  Hall  and  Pierie. 

I  understand  Jemima  Wilkinson  is  still  living.  But  of  this 
am  not  confident. 

No.  Not  Goiise:  that  is  not  German:  but  Gans,  or, 
translated,  Goose. 

There  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  respecting  the  dates,  as  I  gave 
them  to  you,  of  Sower’s  first  establishment.  But  that  first 
article,  respecting  Sower  1st  was  interlined,  and  perhaps  you 
did  not  carefully  examine  it.  Your  former  information, 
respecting  the  Sowers,  whenever  it  clashes  with  mine,  may  be 
cancelled.  Of  this  part  of  the  narrative  I  am  clearly  satisfied. 

Old  Adams  has  frequently  mentioned  that  he  often  worked 
at  press  with  Franklin  as  a  partner. 

Wilcox  began  to  make  good  fine  paper  only  in  1760:  but 
the  other  paper,  before  that  period,  which  was  principally 
fuller’s  boards,  was  chiefly  purchased  by  Franklin. 
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P.  45  should  have  been  41  wherein  I  refer  to  your  mention  of 
Franklin  and  Hall’s  dissolution  of  partnership. 

I  cannot  say  about  the  fact  of  Franklin’s  advertisement 
respect  grace  of  God ;  and  have  not  now  leisure  to  examine  his 
paper.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  say  so. 

D.  Humphrey’s  daughters  were  and  are  amiable.  I  believe 
the  fact  certain.  The  other  women  I  mentioned  was  the 
widow  Dickinson  and  her  (I  believe)  sister.  I  would  date  G. 
Armbruster’s  commencement  in  1743  for  the  reasons  before 
adduced.  His  13th  almanac  was  not  likely  to  be  printed  by 
any  other  but  by  himself. 

I  send  you  all  the  books  you  ordered  that  I  have  been  able  to 
procure.  Smith’s  N.  Jersey  is  not  to  be  had.  So  with  all 
others  not  sent,  except  Duane’s  Life  of  Franklin,  which  is  not 
yet  published.  Four  volumes  have  been  printed  some  years. 
The  fifth  and  last  is  now  in  hands,  and  he  says  will  be  out  in  6 
months.  Cole’s  Dictionary  I  present  to  your  Society.  And 
Sower’s  bibles  I  will  endeavor  to  get  presented  by  some  of  the 
descendents. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  am  disposed  to  think  a  gift  of 
the  different  editions  of  Sower’s  bible  from  the  relatives  not 
very  probable.  They  are  not  ambitious  enough. 

I  send  you  also  as  a  gift,  Aitken’s  Register  for  1773. 

I  remain  your,  friend, 

Wm.  McCulloch. 

Phil.  June  12,  1815. 

Dear  Sir, 

Crescit  eundo.  In  a  pamphlet  which,  for  other  purposes 
than  I  am  now  extracting  from  it,  I  obtained  from  the  Phil, 
library,  are  the  following  noticed:  “They  (the  quakers  of 
Pennsylvania)  had  recourse  to  a  German  printer,  who  was 
once  one  of  the  French  prophets  in  Germany,  and  is  shrewdly 
suspected  to  be  a  popish  emissary,  who  now  prints  a  paper 
wholly  in  the  German  language,  which  is  universally  read  and 
believed  by  the  Germans  in  this  province.  This  man,  whose 
name  is  Sailer,  they  took  into  their  pay,  and  by  his  means  told 
the  Germans  there  was  a  design  to  enslave  them,  to  force  their 
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young  men  to  be  soldiers,  make  them  serve  as  pioneers,  and  go 
down  to  work  upon  our  fortifications;  that  a  military  law  was  to 
be  made,  insupportable  taxes  to  be  laid  upon  them,  and  in  a 
word,  that  all  the  miseries  they  suffered  in  Germany,  with 
heavy  aggravations,  would  be  their  lot,  unless  they  joined  to 
keep  in  the  quakers,  under  whose  administration  they  had  long 
enjoyed  ease  and  tranquillity;  and  to  force  out  of  the  assembly, 
all  those  who  were  like  to  join  the  governor,  in  giving  money 
for  annoying  the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Germans, 
who  had  hitherto  continued  peaceable,  without  meddling  in 
elections,  came  down  in  shoals,  and  carried  all  before  them. 
Near  1800  of  them  voted  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  which 
threw  the  balance  on  the  side  of  the  quakers,  though  their 
opponents,  in  that  grand  struggle,  voted  near  500  more  than 
in  any  election  before.  The  quakers,  having  found  out  this 
secret,  have  ever  since  excluded  all  other  persuasions  from  the 
assembly,  constantly  calling  in  the  Germans  to  their  aid,  by 
means  of  this  printer.  Hence  it  is,  that  by  means  of  their 
hireling  printer,  they  represent  all  regular  clergymen  as  spies 
and  tools  of  state,  telling  the  people  they  must  not  regard  any 
thing  their  ministers  advise  concerning  elections,  since  they 
have  a  scheme  to  elect  men  who  will  bring  in  a  bill  for  giving 
the  tenths  to  the  clergy,  as  in  some  other  countries.  There  is 
nothing  they  (the  quakers)  fear  more  than  to  see  the  Germans 
pay  any  regard  to  regular  ministers.  Whenever  they  know 
of  any  such  minister  in  good  terms  wdth  his  people,  they 
immediately  attack  his  character  by  means  of  this  printer, 
and  distress  him  by  dividing  his  congregation,  and  encouraging 
vagabond  and  pretended  preachers,  whom  they  every  now 
and  then  raise  up.  Yet,  desperate  as  our  case  is  here,  a 
remedy  in  England  is  easy.  Let  the  parliament  but  make  a 
law  to  the  following  effect:  “To  suspend  the  right  of  voting 
for  members  of  assembly,  from  the  Germans,  till  they  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  our  language  and  constitution:  To 
encourage  protestant  ministers  and  schoolmasters  among 
them :  That  no  newspapers,  almanacs,  or  any  other  periodical 
paper,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  be  printed  or  cir¬ 
culated  in  a  foreign  language;  or  that  no  such  publication  be 
made,  unless  there  be  a  just  and  fair  English  version  of  such  a 
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foreign  language,  printed  on  one  column  of  the  same  page  or 
pages,  along  with  the  said  foreign  language.  ” 

The  pamphlet  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  copied  is 
called  “a  brief  state  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,”  etc. 
It  was  printed  in  1755  at  London.  In  the  same  volume  with 
this  essay  is  bound  up  another  pamphlet,  also  printed  at 
London  in  1755,  called  “an  answer  to  an  invidious  pamphlet, 
intitled,  a  brief  state  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,”  etc. 
Neither  pamphlet  has  an  acknowledged  author;  but  the  reply 
lets  us  know  who  was  the  writer  of  the  first  essay.  The 
extracts  in  answer  are  as  follows: 

“The  person  who  wrote  the  letter  is  very  well  known  to  be  a 
Smith,  a  proper  tool  enough  for  the  club  who  employed  him; 
but  not  to  enter  farther  into  his  character  (which  is  so  black) 
etc.,  etc.  However,  we  must  not  pass  on  without  taking 
notice  of  one  very  remarkable  personage,  I  mean  the  German 
printer;  he  speaks  of  him  in  terms  which  show  the  deepest  con¬ 
cern,  as  well  as  dread  of  his  power :  as  if  all  the  distress  of  his 
party  was  owing  to  him;  and  that  they  can  never  hope  to 
compass  their  ends,  till  the  authority  of  that  formidable  foe  is 
either  lessened  or  destroyed.  This  printer  seems  to  be  more 
terrible  to  them  than  the  quakers  themselves,  as  he  hath  above 
100,000  Germans  at  his  devotion,  who,  if  he  but  whistles, 
come  down  in  shoals,  and  carry  all  before  them,  as  he  shall 
direct.  Whenever  they  want  to  call  in  these  foreigners  to 
their  aid,  they  do  by  means  of  this  printer:  by  means  of  this 
printer,  they  represent  all  regular  clergymen  as  spies  and 
tools  of  state:  whenever  they  know  of  any  such  minister  on 
good  terms  with  his  people,  they  immediately  attack  his 
character,  by  means  of  this  printer;  and  to  be  sure  his  business 
is  done  at  once,  for  a  single  man  has  no  chance  to  stand  against 
such  a  printer  as  this  dominus  fac  totum,  who  commands  so 
many  thousands,  and  obliges  them  to  do  whatever  service  he 
pleases  to  send  them  on.  Who  would  imagine  that  printers, 
and  German  printers,  too,  should  become  so  formidable  in 
America,  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  even  governors 
themselves,  for  the  general,  the  most  dreadless  and  assuming 
mortals  of  any  to  be  found?  Yet  we  have  had,  it  seems,  of 
late,  two  instances  of  the  kind,  Zenger  in  New  York  and  Sauer 
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in  Pennsylvania.  Not  daring  to  try  his  strength  at  fair 
weapons  with  this  Herculean  typographer,  he  has  recourse  to 
his  usual  method  of  calumny,  and  bestows  invidious  names  on 
him,  as  those  of  the  French  prophet,  and  popish  emissary. 
Nor  is  it  any  wonder,  that  a  printer  who  has  wrought  his  party 
so  much  mischief,  and  blown  up  their  designs  against  the 
assembly,  should  be  the  object  of  his  keenest  resentment. 
Accordingly,  the  remainder  of  his  letter,  is  employed  in 
blackening  the  character  of  this  printer,  as  well  as  the  Germans, 
and  contriving  expedients  to  abridge  his  most  extensive  influ¬ 
ence  and  authority  in  Pennsylvania.  This  German  printer 
has  been  a  useful  member  of  the  Society,  if  no  otherwise  than 
in  preserving  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  by  communicating  and 
exposing  the  evil  designs  and  oppressions  of  the  governors  to  the 
people,  in  the  same  manner  as  Zenger,  before  mentioned,  had 
done  at  New  York,  not  many  years  before:  a  proof  of  public 
spirit  which  an  English  printer  at  Philadelphia  had  not  the 
courage  or  zeal  to  give,  withheld  by  government  connections 
and  influence;  which  too  generally  destroy  patriotism,  and 
hinder  men  from  discharging  those  duties  which  they  owe  to 
their  country.” 

June  12 — I  have  again  seen  Kurtz.  He  says  he  is  upwards 
of  80:  but  I  think  I  gave  you  his  age  before  with  more 
exactness.  He  says  that  Godhart  Armbruster  came  over  in 
the  same  vessel  with  him  in  1748:  that  Anthony  came  over 
at  the  same  time :  that  he  thinks  Godhart  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  with  Sower  1st:  that  he  does  not  remember  Crellius, 
and  thinks  he  never  heard  of  him:  I  cannot  but  admire  how 
careful  Kurtz  is  to  speak  the  truth.  “Indeed  I  can’t  say: 
that  I  do  not  know,”  are  frequent  answers  to  my  interroga¬ 
tories.  But  his  memory  must  be  supposed  somewhat  impaired. 
He  is  still  hearty,  and  moves  about  with  as  much  care  as 
might  be  expected  from  any  person  of  his  age  and  corpulency. 
I  asked  Kurtz  if  I  could  obtain  that  old  bible  for  money. 
He  said  “No:  it  had  been  in  the  family  for  40  years,  and  it 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  part  with  it.  It  was  a  family  piece.  ” 
So  with  possessors  of  old  almanacs:  they  are  unwilling  to 
part  with  the  relics  of  their  youth.  They  are  frequently 
resorted  to  by  the  aged  owners,  and  their  perusals  reminds 
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them  of  some  scene  in  more  active,  if  not  more  gladsome  days. 
They  generally  refuse  even  to  sell  them.  As  to  Sower’s 
newspaper,  I  cannot  see  or  hear  of  one  sheet.  But  files  of 
old  newspapers,  and  bundles  of  old  almanacs,  are  frequently 
sold  at  vendues.  Woodhouse  told  me  of  a  great  parcel  sold  at 
auction:  but  the  present  possession  could  not  be  traced.  And 
the  “pious  friend”  heard  of  a  barrel  full  of  old  German 
almanacs  and  papers  lately  sold  for  waste  paper,  in  search  of 
which  he  undertook  several  little  journies,  but  could  trace 
nothing  more  of  it.  I  told  Kutz  I  understood  from  others 
that  G.  Armbruster  commenced  printing  for  himself  in  1743. 
He  said  he  did  not  know,  but  thinks  he  could  not  have  been  in 
business  for  himself  till  1748,  at  which  time  he  returned  from 
Germany  with  new  type.  I  then  told  him  the  data  from 
whence  this  inference  was  made,  the  date  on  the  church  gable 
end  in  Fifth  Street.  “I  don’t  know,”  returned  Kurtz;  “but 
I  know  that  when  I  came  to  the  country,  and  for  some  time 
after,  that  church  was  still  unfinished;  the  windows  were  not 
then  placed  in  it;  people  were  very  poor  at  that  time.  ”  Hence, 
you  must  infer  the  most  probable  date  yourself.  If  the  church 
was  still  unfinished  in  1748,  G.  Armbruster  might  well  be 
employed  in  collecting  subscriptions  for  its  erection.  But  if  he 
served  his  time  with  Crellius,  he  very  probable  collected  for  it 
in  1743  the  year  it  was  founded.  And  if  he  served  his  time 
with  Crellius,  there  is  some  presumption  that  he  might  have 
succeeded  him.  The  date  of  the  almanac  corroborates  the 
date  1743, 47  and  I  confess  I  rather  suppose  it  the  true  date. 
But  of  this  year  you  have  more  facts  to  judge  from  than  I  have. 

The  date  1738  as  the  commencement  of  Sower’s  1st  career, 
I  obtained  from  David  Sower,  at  Methatchen;  and  he  gave  it 
to  me  from  a  note  book  of  events  written  by  Sower  1st  himself. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  these  dates. 

Father  thinks  the  story  of  Franklin’s  grace  of  God  bills  of 
Lading  may  be  true. 

June  14, 

I  have  just  been  conversing  with  Billmeyer  the  elder, 
printer  in  Germantown.  He  says  he  has  none  of  Sower’s 


17See  note  on  p.  189. 
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Bibles  now  on  sale,  and  that  there  were  none  for  sale,  as  he 
knows  of,  for  some  years  past:  that  he  could  have  sold  100  of 
them  before  this,  and  since  the  edition  was  out;  that  none  are 
for  sale  except  one  now  and  then  at  auction:  that  he  thinks 
no  files  of  Sower’s  paper  are  now  extant;  that  he  had  three  files 
of  them,  but  that  they  are  long  since  torn  and  lost;  that  he 
delivered  the  paper,  when  a  boy,  and  thus  came  in  possession 
of  odd  numbers. 

Peter  Martin’s  History  Jamaica  is  not  in  the  Phil.  Library; 
nor  is  it  to  be  purchased  in  this  city. 

Dear  Sir,  Phil.  June  19,  1815. 

Poyer’s  History  of  Barbadoes  is  not  to  be  purchased  in  this 
city.  It  is  a  London  quarto ;  and  I  suppose  the  price  would  be 
about  12.00  if  imported.  But  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Phil. 
Library,  from  which  I  will  copy  for  you  all  that  is  mentioned 
in  it  relative  to  Printing. 

“1733,  Lord  Howe  (governor)  was  eminently  endowed  with 
all  the  virtue  of  a  noble  and  generous  mind:  courteous, 
affable,  hospitable,  and  condescending,  he  engaged  the  esteem 
of  all  with  whom  he  conversed.  By  a  familiar  and  unreserved 
intercourse  with  the  people,  he  was  enabled  to  calm  the 
animosities  of  party,  and  contributed  to  unite  the  warmest 
political  opponents,  in  social  amusements  and  festive  enter¬ 
tainments.  In  effecting  this  happy  change,  his  lordship’s 
endeavours  were  greatly  facilitated,  according  to  a  judicious 
historian  (Vide  Universal  History,  vol.  41,  p.  176)  by  the 
circulating  of  a  weekly  paper,  published  by  one  Keimer,  under 
the  title  of  the  Barbadoes  Gazette.  (Keimer’s  press  was 
established  in  1731).  Some  of  the  most  enlightened  members 
of  the  community  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a 
free  press,  and  devoted  their  pens  to  the  instruction  of  their 
countrymen.  By  the  publication  of  many  spirited  and  in¬ 
genious  letters  and  essays  on  commercial  and  political  subjects, 
the  mischievous  designs,  sinister  views  and  corrupt  motives  of 
those  incendaries,  who,  under  the  specious  garb  of  patriotism, 
had  plundered  the  public  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  society, 
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were  developed,  scrutinized,  and  frustrated.  Relieved  from 
the  illusion  which  had  been  long  imposed  on  their  senses,  the 
Barbadians  now  began  to  see  and  understand  their  true 
interests.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  the  cause  was  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  the  effect.  There  is  no  stronger  principle  in 
human  nature  than  the  fear  of  shame.  The  freedom  of  the 
press  derives  its  utility  from  its  influence  over  this  powerful 
spring  of  action;  and  furnishes  the  only  weapon  which  can  be 
safely  and  effectually  employed  against  folly  and  corruption 
acting  without  authority.  The  man  in  office  who  fears  not  to 
offend  against  the  laws  of  his  country  and  his  God,  when  he 
can  do  it  with  the  prospect  of  legal  impunity,  is  often  re¬ 
strained  from  the  commission  of  injustice  and  oppression  by 
the  dread  of  having  his  crimes  revealed,  and  of  being  held  up 
to  the  form  of  execration  of  mankind  by  means  of  an  open 
press.  Hence  the  arbitrary  ruler,  the  corrupt  magistrate, 
and  the  profligate  legislature,  of  all  countries,  have  ever  been 
inimical  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  anxious  to  deprive  the 
subject  of  the  privilege  of  canvassing  the  measures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  placed  in 
authority  over  us.  Happily,  by  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  the  people  are  themselves  the  guardians  of  this 
inestimable  privilege;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  the  hands  of  a 
jury  of  Barbadians,  it  will  never  be  impaired,  nor  surrended  to 
the  rude  gripe  of  despotism.  The  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes 
had  not  long  enjoyed  this  advantage,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  it.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  one  of 
the  council,  had  published  some  remarks  on  the  sugar  trade  of 
the  colonies,  which  produced  an  answer,  in  which  the  honoura¬ 
ble  author’s  literary  talents  were  treated  with  less  ceremony 
and  respect  than  some  of  his  friends  thought  due  to  his  rank. 
At  the  instigation  of  some  persons,  smarting  under  the  censorial 
rod,  the  grand  jury  presented  Keimer  for  publishing  a  malici¬ 
ous,  scandalous,  and  seditious  paper,  and  particularly  for 
printing  a  false  and  deformatory  libel  on  Mr.  Adams.  When 
the  presentment  was  brought  before  the  court,  the  attorney 
general  declared  there  was  nothing  in  the  publication  com¬ 
plained  of  which  could  possibly  warrant  a  criminal  prosecution ; 
but  the  printer  was  nevertheless  bound  to  keep  the  peace  for 
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six  months.  ”  Page  277,  278,  279,  280.  Poyer,  in  his  preface, 
mentions  the  Caribbeana:  He  was  enabled  to  supply  many 
deficiencies  “by  the  acquisition  of  many  well  authenticated 
facts,  extracted  from  a  valuable  collection  of  Essays,  published 
under  the  title  of  Caribbeana.”  This  is  all  Poyer  says  of 
Keimer,  or  any  other  printer,  till  1759.  Page  320.  “Com. 
Moore  lay  ingloriously  at  anchor  in  Prince  Rupert’s  bay  above 
1 1  weeks,  in  which  time  upwards  to  90  sail  of  English  merchant¬ 
men  were  captured  and  carried  into  Martinico.  The  in¬ 
activity  of  the  commodore  excited  considerable  murmurings 
at  Barbadoes;  where  he  was  burnt  in  effigy,  his  person  treated 
with  indignity,  and  his  name  held  in  absolute  detestation. 
This  occasioned  some  ill  blood  between  the  inhabitants  and 
officers  of  the  navy;  and  the  character  of  the  country  was 
afterwards  grossly  calumniated,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by 
capt.  Gardner;  which  produced  a  spirited  reply  from  the  classic 
pen  of  Sir  John  Gay  Alleyne,  who,  for  his  judicious  defence, 
was  honoured  with  the  public  thanks  of  the  general  assembly.” 
It  would  seem,  that  these  pamphlets,  especially  the  first,  was 
printed  in  England;  but  when  I  began  to  transcribe  the  para¬ 
graph,  my  impression  was  that  both  were  printed  in  Barbadoes. 
Poyer  throws  no  more  light  upon  it.  No  more  about  printing 
is  mentioned  by  this  author,  except  in  1794  he  says  the  belli¬ 
gerent  “admiral  and  general  condescended  to  communicate  to 
the  president  (of  Council)  the  ulterior  operations  of  their 
combined  forces,  which  were  regularly  published,  by  his 
authority,  in  the  Barbadoes  Mercury.” 

So  much  for  Poyer.  By  this  last  extract  you  will  see  that 
the  Mercury  was  still  in  being  in  1794.  You  say  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  after  1775. 

Extract  from  “Views  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  North 
Western  Army,  by  Samuel  R.  Brown — 1815  p.  156.  “There 
is  (in  Detroit)  a  kind  of  nunnery,  a  Roman  chapel  for  devotion 
and  singing:  a  wretched  printing  office,  in  which  religious 
French  books  are  printed  in  a  rude  style.  Learning  is  almost 
wholly  neglected.  In  1809,  James  M.  Miller  of  Utica  (New 
York)  established  a  weekly  paper  entitled  the  Michigan 
Essay,  but  did  not  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement  to  con- 
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tinue  it  beyond  the  third  number.  ”  This  must  be  new  to  you; 
at  least  your  book  takes  no  notice  of  the  fact. 

I  said  the  date  of  Gen.  Fobes  death  must  be  the  guide  for  the 
date  of  Sower  2d  appearing  before  him.  B.  W.  Sower,  now  and 
formerly,  insists  upon  it  that  he  thinks  I  am  wrong  in  attribut¬ 
ing  this  circumstance  to  the  2d  Sower.  He  says  that  family 
tradition  ascribed  it  to  Sower  1st.  But  I  give  you  both  sides, 
and  you  are  the  last  appeal. 

I  mentioned  the  spelling  of  names,  and  instanced  McCorkle. 
I  might  have  added  that  your  last  letter,  in  writing  the  name 
of  Thomas  Paine,  spells  it  Payne. 

B.  W.  Sower  tells  me  that  John  Hewes,  of  Baltimore,  was 
probably  intended  by  Yundt,  and  not  Hayes:  that  he  under¬ 
stood  that  the  latter  had  been  long  since  dead;  and  that  the 
former  was  an  intimate  of  Yundt’s,  and  purchased  the  Federal 
Gazette  of  him. 

June  29,  Woodhouse  has  been  searching  Franklin’s  file  of 
papers  in  Phil.  Library,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  grace  of 
God  advertisements.  He  could  not  fight  on  the  fact,  but 
says  he  will  enquire  of  old  Mr.  Hall,  respecting  it. 

But  in  rumaging  he  found  a  notice  from  James  Chattin, 
next  door  to  the  pipe,  Church  alley,  1752,  “that  next  seventh 
day  would  be  published  a  pamphlet  on  education.” 

And  in  the  paper  of  May  25,  1752,  is  the  following  obituary. 
“Last  evening  (you  say  the  23d)  departed  this  fife  Wm.  Brad¬ 
ford  Printer,  of  this  city,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age.  He  came 
to  America  70  years  ago,  and  landed  at  a  place  where  Philadel¬ 
phia  now  stands,  before  that  city  was  laid  out,  or  a  house  built 
there.  He  was  printer  to  the  government  upwards  of  50 
years.” 

July  10.  This  letter  is  the  avant  courier,  though  the  last  in 
order  of  three  I  had  prepared,  and  intended,  at  first,  to  be  sent 
by  post.  They  are  now  put  up  in  a  bundle  of  such  books  of 
your  order  as  are  to  be  obtained  in  this  city.  The  bundle  is 
directed  to  the  care  of  Thomas  and  Andrews,  Boston,  and  goes 
by  the  schooner  Alexander,  capt.  Barnabas  Lincoln,  jun., 
freight  50  cents,  The  vessel  starts  from  this  on  Sunday  next, 
the  16th  instant.  A  receipt  is  taken. 
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July  18.  Another  tale  of  Aitken.  The  tradition  is  from  my 
father.  A  lawyer  of  this  city  (his  name,  if  recollected  right, 
McGill)  apprenticed  his  son  in  Aitken’s  printing  office.  A 
verbal  agreement  was  made  that  the  boy  should  not  wheel  the 
barrow.  But  once,  Aitken,  in  the  hurry  of  business,  called  the 
lad,  and  sent  him  off  with  some  goods  in  the  barrow,  and  with¬ 
out  recollecting  the  agreement.  The  boy’s  pride  was  wounded, 
and  the  father  took  up  the  cudgels  for  him.  A  suit  was  instituted 
with  a  view  of  cancelling  the  indentures.  The  matter  came 
before  the  mayor’s  court.  The  recorder  of  the  court  at  that 
time  was  Allen,  a  noted  jurisconsult,  and  who  afterwards  went 
with  the  British.  The  tune  was  1775.  A  person  (I  think  it 
was  the  prothonotor  of  the  city)  happened  to  be  present,  when 
the  bargain  was  made.  He  was  asked  if  he  knew  anything  of 
this  agreement.  He  answered  he  recollected  something  of  it, 
but  thought,  at  the  tune,  it  would  not  do :  it  was  making  a 
boy  of  a  gentleman,  or  a  gentleman  of  a  boy.  After  the 
evidence  was  heard,  the  recorder  summed  up,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  boy  was  liable  to  go  his  master’s  errands.  Pie 
instanced  himself,  when  he  was  apprentice  to  chief  justice 
Chew,  he  was  obliged  to  convey  his  master’s  books  every  court 
day  to  the  court  house.  They  might  be  wheeled,  or  carried  in 
the  arms,  but  the  books  must  be  there.  Pie  ordered  the  boy 
back.  The  next  day  Aitken  called  the  boy  down.  Now,  says 
he,  I  will  not  have  you  in  my  house.  I  only  wanted  to  show 
you  that  I  was  your  master,  and  your  father’s  master:  and 
now  off  about  your  business. 

When  Bell  was  auctioneering  one  night,  he  held  up,  in  turn, 
Babbington’s  Works,  a  huge  folio.  A  celver  book,  said  Bell, 
and  if  you  have  patience  to  go  through  it,  you  are  welcome. 
A  person,  continued  he,  was  going  to  the  gallows,  and  had  it 
left  to  his  choice  either  to  read  Babbington  through,  or  be 
hung.  The  fellow  looked  at  it  for  some  time:  Well,  returned 
he,  I  had  rather  be  hung. 

I  expect  I  am  now  done  troubling  you.  I  remain  your 
friend  and  well  wisher 


Wm.  McCulloch 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  OCTOBER  19,  1921, 
AT  THE  HALL  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  WORCESTER 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  was  held  at  Antiquarian  Hall,  Wednes¬ 
day,  October  19,  1921.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  10.45  a.  m.  by  President  Lincoln. 

There  were  present  the  following  members: 

Henry  Herbert  Edes,  John  McKinstry  Merriam, 
William  Eaton  Foster,  Francis  Henshaw  Dewey, 
William  Trowbridge  Forbes,  George  Henry  Haynes, 
Charles  Lemuel  Nichols,  Waldo  Lincoln,  Samuel 
Utley,  Benjamin  Thomas  Hill,  Clarence  Saunders 
Brigham,  Lincoln  Newton  Kinnicutt,  Worthington 
Chauncey  Ford,  Herbert  Putnam,  Julius  Herbert 
Tuttle,  Charles  Grenfill  Washburn,  Samuel  Bayard 
Woodward,  Wilfred  Harold  Munro,  Henry  Winchester 
Cunningham,  Frank  Farnum  Dresser,  Charles  Evans, 
Homer  Gage,  Grenville  Howland  Norcross,  Thomas 
Hovey  Gage,  John  Whittemore  Farwell,  Leonard 
Wheeler,  Alexander  George  McAdie,  William  Lawrence 
Clements,  George  Anthony  Gaskill,  Alfred  Lawrence 
Aiken,  John  Henry  Edmonds,  Robert  Kendall  Shaw, 
William  Roscoe  Thayer,  Merrick  Lincoln,  James 
Benjamin  Wilbur. 

The  call  for  the  meeting  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Upon  motion  by  Mr.  Edes  it  was  voted  that  the 
reading  of  the  records  of  the  last  meeting  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  President  then  read  the  report  of  the  Council; 
Dr.  Woodward  presented  the  printed  report  of  the 
Treasurer;  and  Mr.  Brigham  read  the  report  of  the 
Librarian. 

Upon  motion  made  by  Mr.  Edes  it  was  voted  that 
this  report  be  accepted  as  the  report  of  the  Council 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Edes,  Tuttle  and 
Homer  Gage  to  collect,  sort  and  count  the  ballots  for 
President.  The  Committee  reported  that  all  ballots 
cast  were  for  Waldo  Lincoln  and  he  was  declared 
elected. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Winship,  McAdie 
and  Munson  to  nominate  other  officers,  who  reported 
as  follows: 


V  ice-Presidents 

Arthur  Prentice  Rugg,  LL.D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
Clarence  Winthrop  Bowen,  LL.D.,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Councillors 

Samuel  Utley,  LL.B.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Charles  Grenfill  Washburn,  A.B.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Francis  Henshaw  Dewey,  A.M.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
Henry  Winchester  Cunningham,  A.B.  of  Milton, 
Mass. 

George  Parker  Winship,  Litt.D.,  of  Dover,  Mass. 
William  Howard  Taft,  LL.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

George  Hubbard  Blakeslee,  Ph.D.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Henry  Herbert  Edes,  A.M.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Clarence  Saunders  Brigham,  A.M.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass. 

James  Benjamin  Wilbur,  of  Manchester,  Vt. 
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Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence 

Charles  Lemuel  Nichols,  M.D.,  Litt.D.,  of  Worcester 
Mass. 

Secretary  for  Domestic  Correspondence 

Worthington  Chauncey  Ford,  LL.D.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Recording  Secretary 

Thomas  Hovey  Gage,  A.M.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Treasurer 

Samuel  Bayard  Woodward,  M.D.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Committee  of  Publication 

George  Henry  Haynes,  Ph.D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
Julius  Herbert  Tuttle,  of  Dedham,  Mass. 

John  Henry  Edmonds,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Clarence  Saunders  Brigham,  A.M.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Auditors 

Benjamin  Thomas  Hill,  A.B.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
Homer  Gage,  M.D.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  ballot  was  thereupon  taken  and  the  nominees  were 
declared  elected. 

The  Secretary  was  duly  sworn  to  the  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties  by  Mr.  Gaskill,  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Cunningham, 
Shaw  and  Edmonds  a  committee  to  collect  and  count 
the  ballots  for  new  members  and  this  committee 
announced  the  election  of  the  following: 

Albert  Jeremiah  Beveridge,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Chandler  Bullock,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Charles  Eliot  Goodspeed,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

George  Foot  Moore,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  President  announced  the  gift  to  the  Society  of  a 
portrait  of  a  former  President,  Edward  Everett,  by 
J.  Harvey  Young,  and  added  that  portraits  of  only  two 
Presidents  of  the  Society  were  now  missing  from  its 
collection,  George  F.  Hoar  and  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  following 
papers  were  presented: 

“The  Fortunate  Island  of  Monhegan,”  by  Charles 
F.  Jenney,  read  by  Julius  H.  Tuttle. 

“The  Making  of  the  Republic  of  Vermont,”  by 
James  B.  Wilbur. 

“Oaths  of  Allegiance  in  Colonial  New  England,”  by 
Charles  Evans. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Evans’s  paper,  Mr. 
John  M.  Merriman  spoke  as  follows: 

While  looking  over  some  old  papers  recently,  I  found  a  letter 
from  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  which  I  have  shown  to  our 
President  and  which  he  has  thought  worthy  of  being  read  at  this 
meeting.  I  shall  read  it  upon  his  invitation,  knowing  how 
dearly  Senator  Hoar  loved  this  Society  and  how  every  member 
in  it  loved  him.  We  have  just  listened  to  a  most  interesting 
paper  in  which  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  has  been  impressively 
stated.  I  know  how  the  members  of  this  Society  will  under¬ 
stand  the  oath  in  this  letter.  Sometimes  an  unusual  degree 
of  feeling  may  seem  to  justify  strong  language.  This  letter 
surely  shows  the  Senator’s  strong  love  for  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society.  Every  one  who  knew  him  well  can  imagine 
the  expression  of  his  face  as  he  dictated  it  and  no  one  within 
the  family  circle  of  this  Society  will  misunderstand  it.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  letter,  Mr.  Gage,  who  was  associated  with 
Senator  Hoar  as  his  private  secretary,  has  recalled  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  which  Senator  Hoar  refers. 
Justice  Gray  presided  at  this  session  in  the  Federal  Building  in 
Boston.  After  announcing  the  organization  of  the  Court 
under  the  then  recent  statute,  he  made  the  apt  and  dry  remark 
that  this  was  his  first  experience  to  sit  in  a  Court  without  a  Bar, 
and  thereupon  he  called  upon  Senator  Hoar,  who  was  duly 
received  as  the  first  member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  letter  is  as  follows : 
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Worcester,  Mass.,  April  28,  1893. 

Dear  Merriam: 

I  am  much  obliged  for  your  interesting  paper  concerning  the 
Framingham  Academy.  But  I  was  much  disappointed  not  to 
see  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  I  hope  it 
was  not  illness  or  domestic  trouble  which  prevented  your 
attendance. 

I  think  the  Antiquarian  meetings,  as  a  duty,  more  important 
than  most  duties  of  the  kind.  Judge  Nelson  absented  himself 
because  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  which  he  was  to  sit,  was  to 
come  in  yesterday.  I  told  him  that  if  he  were  ever  impeached 
while  I  was  in  the  Senate,  I  should  vote  “guilty,” — if  he  were 
charged  with  absenting  himself  from  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
and  had  no  better  excuse  than  the  necessity  of  attending  a 
little  damned  court  of  appeals. 

I  am  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

(Signed)  George  F.  Hoar. 

John  M.  Merriam,  Esq., 

South  Framingham,  Mass. 


A  paper  entitled  “A  New  American  Constitution,” 
by  William  MacDonald,  was  read  by  title. 

It  was  voted  to  refer  the  papers  presented  to  the 
Society  to  the  Committee  of  Publication. 

Mr.  Wilbur  called  the  Society’s  attention  to  a 
miniature  of  Ira  Allen,  of  Vermont. 

The  President  invited  the  members  to  luncheon  at 
his  residence,  49  Elm  Street. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was 
dissolved. 

Thomas  Hovet  Gage, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 


THERE  have  been  four  deaths  among  the  active 
members  since  the  April  meeting.  James  Phinney 
Baxter  of  Portland,  Maine,  a  member  of  the  Society 
since  1887  and  of  the  Council  since  1897,  died  at  Port¬ 
land  on  May  8,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years; 
Charles  Pickering  Bowditch  of  Boston,  a  member  of 
the  Society  since  1891,  died  at  Boston  on  June  1; 
John  Woolf  Jordan  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  since 
1915,  died  June  11,  at  Philadelphia;  and  Edward 
Hooker  Gilbert  of  Ware,  a  member  since  1900,  died 
October  7,  at  Ware. 

Mr.  Baxter  had  been  a  valued  member  of  the  Council 
for  twenty-four  years,  serving  as  councillor  from  1897 
until  1912,  and  as  secretary  of  foreign  correspondence 
from  1912  until  his  death.  He  left  to  the  Society  a 
copy  by  a  local  artist  of  his  portrait  by  the  late 
Frederic  P.  Vinton.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
September  15  the  following  minute  was  passed: 

“By  the  death  of  James  Phinney  Baxter  the  Council  has 
lost  a  member  who  was  ever  ready  with  advice  when  called 
upon  and  whose  judgment  was  always  sound  and  valuable. 
Elected  to  membership  in  the  Society  in  1887,  he  became  a 
councillor  in  1897  and  in  1912  was  elected  to  the  office  of  secre¬ 
tary  of  foreign  correspondence,  which  he  has  held  ever  since, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  he  retained  membership  in  the  Council 
until  his  death  and,  so  far  as  a  distant  residence  and  advanced 
years  would  permit,  attended  its  meetings  conscientiously 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  found  it  too  great  a  tax  upon  his 
strength. 

His  presidency  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society  since  1899  brought  the  Council  into  closer  relations  with 
a  sister  institution,  and  his  knowledge  of  New  England  history 
and  methods  of  historical  publication  made  his  opinion  always 
of  value. 
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He  remembered  the  Society  in  his  will  by  leaving  to  it  his 
portrait,  which  the  Council  gratefully  accepts  in  behalf  of  the 
Society.  ” 

Brief  memoirs  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  prepared 
for  publication  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  death  of  Senor  Genaro  Garcia  of  Mexico  City 
has  been  reported,  without  date.  Senor  Garcia  was  a 
lawyer,  a  compiler  of  codes,  who  became  the  director 
of  the  National  Museum  of  Achaeology  under  the  Diaz 
regime.  He  edited  a  series  of  twenty  or  more  volumes 
entitled  “Nuevos  Documentos  ineditos  o  muy  raros para 
la  Historia  de  Mexico,”  as  well  as  the  correct  text  of 
“Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo”  and  “Dos  Antiguos  Rela- 
tiones  de  la  Florida.”  His  standing  is  due  largely  to 
two  rather  courageous  controversies,  in  one  of  which  he 
attacked  the  conventional  Spanish  historical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  history  in  “Caracter  de  la  Conquista 
Espanola  en  America”  doing  much  the  sort  of  thing  our 
late  associate,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  did  to  our  New 
England  ancestors.  The  other  controversy  dealt  with 
the  character  of  Juarez  and  the  leaders  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence,  in  which  he  stood  for  the  more  recent 
historical  attitude.  He  was  elected  to  this  Society  in 
April,  1907. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Paine  of  Worcester 
the  Society  was  made  his  residuary  legatee,  under 
certain  conditions  as  expressed  in  the  fourteenth  clause 
of  the  will  and  the  seventh  clause  of  the  codicil.  The 
former  reads  as  follows: 

"To  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  located  in  the  City  of 
Worcester  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  of  my  estate  both 
real  and  personal  I  may  be  possessed  of,  and  not  hereafter  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  this  my  last  will  or  otherwise  .  .  .  upon  the 

condition  that  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  consistently,  my  books, 
pamphlets  and  other  library  matters  be  kept  in  an  alcove  to  be 
known  as  the  Paine  Alcove  and  that  any  money  that  shall  come 
to  my  estate  from  the  sale  of  my  real  or  personal  property  shall 
be  invested  and  kept  as  a  separate  Fund  the  income  of  which 
may  be  used  for  the  general  purpose  of  the  Society  as  the 
Council  may  direct.  The  suggestion  given  as  to  the  name  of 
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the  Alcove  and  Fund  are  intended  to  be  a  memorial  of  the 
members  of  the  Paine  family  who  have  been  members  of  and 
benefactors  of  said  Society  since  its  formation.” 

Clause  seven  of  the  codicil  says : 

“In  case  the  amount  which  will  eventually  go  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society  from  my  estate  shall  exceed  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000.00)  I  request  that  the  same  be 
set  aside  by  said  Society  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called  the 
‘Nathaniel  Paine  Fund,’  the  principal  to  be  kept  safely  invested 
and  the  income  thereof  only,  to  be  used  as  may  seem  best 
to  the  Council  of  said  Society.  ” 

A  life  interest  in  the  estate  was  given  to  Mrs.  Paine 
with  the  power  to  sell  such  securities  as  she  might 
find  necessary  for  her  support,  but  so  great  was  her 
interest  in  the  Society  and  her  desire  that  her  husband’s 
benefaction  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  that  she 
used  this  power  to  a  very  limited  extent,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  deprive  herself  of  certain  comforts  and 
luxuries,  which  she  would  have  been  quite  justified  in 
selling  securities  to  obtain.  The  result  is  that  the 
Society  has  benefited  far  more  than  Mr.  Paine 
apparently  expected.  Mrs.  Paine  died  September  20, 
1920  and  the  estate  has  since  been  settled  and  the 
residue  turned  over  to  the  Society.  The  property  so 
transferred  was  appraised  in  March  1917,  at  $55,446.75, 
but  owing  to  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  all  investments, 
the  amount  credited  to  the  Nathaniel  Paine  Fund  on 
the  Society’s  books,  taking  the  stocks  and  bonds  at 
their  market  value  when  transferred  last  winter  and 
spring,  is  but  $38,123.58,  showing  a  shrinkage  of  over 
$17,000,  nearly  all  of  it  in  the  stocks  and  bonds,  as  the 
real  estate  sold  for  very  nearly  its  appraised  value. 
As  the  two  valuations  of  this  property  were  made  on 
dates  corresponding  closely  with  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  World  War  and  with  the 
declaration  of  peace  with  Germany,  they  are  interest¬ 
ing  as  showing  the  great  depreciation  in  values  caused 
by  these  four  calamitous  years.  Mr.  Paine’s  estate 
was  typical  of  that  of  many  men  of  moderate  means, 
especially  in  New  England,  who  desired  to  place  their 
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savings  in  conservative  and  safe  investments.  About 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  his  personal  estate  was  in¬ 
vested  in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  fifty  corporations, 
most  of  them  of  Massachusetts  and  nearly  all  of  them 
devoted  to  public  service  and  of  good  repute.  This 
shows  caution  carried  to  extreme.  Yet  in  four  years 
this  conservative  and,  on  the  whole,  wisely  placed 
investment  suffered  a  shrinkage  of  a  trifle  less  than 
forty  per  cent,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  has  been 
the  common  experience  of  all  those  whose  property 
was  similarly  placed,  certainly  in  New  England  and 
perhaps  throughout  the  United  States.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  depreciation  is  not  altogether  permanent. 
The  Society  received  this  property  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  depression  and  already  there  has  been  an 
improvement.  As  it  is,  the  money  value  of  Mr.  Paine’s 
bequest  makes  it  the  largest  ever  received  by  the 
Society  except  that  of  the  younger  Mr.  Salisbury. 

To  conform  as  far  as  possible  with  Mr.  Paine’s 
wishes,  there  being  no  alcove  available  for  the  purpose, 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  library,  including  his 
extra-illustrated  books,  has  been  placed  in  the  south¬ 
east  study,  over  the  librarian’s  room,  and  for  the 
present  is  contained  in  three  of  Mr.  Paine’s  own  book¬ 
cases,  but  later  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  replace 
these  with  steel  cases,  uniform  with  those  in  the  other 
rooms  and  alcoves.  This  study  will  be  called  hereafter 
“The  Nathaniel  Paine  Room.”  All  duplicates  and 
books  which  were  not  appropriate  to  the  Society’s 
collections  have  been  exchanged  for  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  works  on  genealogy, — an  exchange  which  the 
Council  feels  would  meet  with  Mr.  Paine’s  entire 
approval. 

Mr.  Paine’s  library  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  It  was  not  very  large,  nor  did  it  contain  many 
books  of  early  date  or  of  great  bibliographical  value  in 
themselves,  but  his  interest  in  certain  subjects,  com¬ 
bined  with  great  industry  and  skill,  gave  it  many 
unique  volumes  by  virtue  of  the  hundreds  of  portraits, 
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views,  maps,  documents  and  autograph  letters  with 
which  most  of  them  are  profusely  illustrated.  A 
favorite  method  of  his  was  to  cut  from  a  magazine 
some  article  which  he  wished  to  illustrate,  inlay 
the  sheets  so  obtained  on  larger  paper  and  have 
these  handsomely  bound  in  half  morocco  with  the 
appropriate  views  and  portraits.  He  was  a  good 
photographer  and  gained  in  that  way  many  illustra¬ 
tions  not  otherwise  obtainable.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  his  Worcester  books,  some  seventy  in 
number,  in  which  he  has  preserved  photographs  of 
scenes  and  buildings  no  longer  existing  or  changed 
beyond  recognition.  He  was  catholic  in  his  tastes  and 
his  library  contained  good  collections  of  books  on 
many  subjects,  but  he  was  especially  interested  in  the 
drama,  local  history,  the  American  Revolution,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  art  in  general  but  particularly  engraving, 
and  he  possessed  books  on  all  these  subjects  extended 
and  illustrated  by  himself.  He  was  not  possessed  of 
large  means;  for  many  years  he  had  but  a  small  salary 
and  never  more  than  a  small  private  property;  so  that 
it  is  astonishing  that  he  was  able  to  acquire  so  much  of 
real  value.  The  result  shows  what  enthusiasm  and 
industry  can  accomplish  if  intelligently  applied  in  the 
spare  moments  of  a  busy  life,  for  Mr.  Paine  was 
occupied  from  his  youth  until  the  last  few  years  before 
his  death  with  the  exacting  duties  of  a  bank  teller, 
cashier,  and  president,  which  demanded  of  him  long 
hours  of  service  and  left  him  little  more  than  his 
evenings  free  for  his  own  pursuits. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  permit  of  an 
extended  list  of  the  books  received  from  Mr.  Paine  and 
preserved  by  the  Society,  but  mention  may  be  made 
of  a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy:  Irving’s  “Life  of 
Washington,”  extended  from  five  volumes  to  ten  and 
containing  over  five  hundred  extra  illustrations, 
including  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  portraits 
of  Washington.  Over  seventy  books  concerning  Wor¬ 
cester,  many  of  then  profusely  illustrated,  the  most 
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notable  being  “Carl’s  Tour  in  Main  Street,”  extended 
to  three  royal  octavo  volumes,  the  original  leaves 
having  been  split  and  beautifully  inlaid  on  larger 
sheets.  About  thirty  volumes  of  Washingtoniana. 
One  whole  bookcase  filled  with  plays  and  works  on 
actors  and  the  drama,  many  of  them  extra-illustrated, 
and  including  a  file  of  “The  Theatre”  from  1886,  vol.  1,  to 
May  1916.  The  “Diary  of  Christopher  Columbus  Bald¬ 
win”  extended  to  two  volumes  has  especial  interest  for 
this  Society.  But  the  most  important  work  in  the 
collection  is  “The  Autographs  and  Portraits  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,”  in  two 
volumes  and  containing  the  autographs  of  all  but  five 
of  the  signers,  viz:  Button  Gwinnett  of  Georgia, 
Joseph  Hewes  and  John  Penn  of  North  Carolina  and 
Thomas  Lynch  Jr.,  and  Arthur  Middleton  of  South 
Carolina.  There  is,  however,  an  unsigned  specimen 
of  John  Penn’s  handwriting.  All  of  these  are  very 
rare  in  all  forms,  those  of  Button  Gwinnett  and 
Thomas  Lynch  being  now  practically  unobtainable. 
Of  the  fifty-one  autographs  in  the  collection  twenty- 
two  are  letters,  twenty-eight  are  documents,  and  one, 
that  of  Richard  Stockton  of  New  Jersey,  is  a  cut 
signature,  but  with  this  is  an  unsigned  holographic 
document. 

Antiquarian  Hall  and  the  surrounding  grounds  are 
in  good  condition  and  will  require  no  extraordinary 
expenditure  during  the  coming  year.  The  congestion 
in  the  interior  of  the  building  is  gradually  increasing 
and  in  some  departments  has  already  reached  a  point 
demanding  immediate  action.  The  basement  rooms 
are  much  crowded  with  an  accumulation  of  bound 
volumes  of  newspapers  which,  for  lack  of  other  space, 
are  stored  there  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  volumes,  none  of  which  can  be  available  for 
research  until  an  enlarged  stack  provides  shelving. 
On  the  first  floor  the  most  pressing  need  is  to  provide 
for  local  history,  genealogy  and  bibliography,  all  of 
which  are  growing  rapidly,  the  cases  devoted  to  them 
being  practically  full.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
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cases  might  be  placed  between  the  columns  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  reading  room,  which  would  give 
temporary  relief,  but  would,  perhaps,  be  objectionable 
as  marring  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  room. 
There  will  be  no  necessity  for  several  years  for  in¬ 
creased  shelving  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  maps,  al¬ 
manacs  and  manuscripts.  The  situation  in  the  stack 
is  serious.  On  the  three  lower  floors  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  reveals  that  there  is  still  room  for  two  to  three 
year’s  growth  in  most  of  the  collections,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  school  books,  state  documents, 
United  States  government  publications,  general  his¬ 
tory,  early  imprints,  directories  and  periodicals;  but 
this  limited  room  compels  a  frequent  rearrangement 
at  an  expense  of  time  and  labor  which  is  a  severe  tax 
on  a  staff  unavoidably  small.  Moreover  there  is  no 
possibility  of  relieving  the  congestion  in  the  reading 
room  and  alcoves  by  removing  any  of  their  contents  to 
the  stack.  The  condition  on  the  two  upper  floors 
devoted  to  newspapers  has  been  so  often  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Society  that  it  needs  no  further  com¬ 
ment.  The  shelves  are  more  than  full  and  the 
volumes  stored  in  the  basement  tell  the  story.  The 
Council  can  do  nothing  to  relieve  the  situation  until 
funds  are  provided  for  an  enlargement  of  the  stack. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  these  funds  a  circular  was 
prepared  and  mailed  to  the  members  last  December, 
explaining  the  situation  and  requesting  subscriptions 
to  add  to  those  already  obtained,  chiefly  through  the 
personal  solicitations  of  one  of  the  Council.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  disappointing  but  not  surprising,  as  the 
circular  was  not  followed,  as  was  intended,  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal,  which  is  usually  necessary  in  raising 
substantial  sums  of  money  for  any  object  whether 
charitable  or  educational.  Last  spring  business  had 
become  so  depressed  that  it  seemed  unwise  to  attempt 
to  increase  the  subscriptions  then  and  a  more  favorable 
time  was  awaited,  but  in  view  of  the  conditions  now 
existing  in  the  library  the  matter  must  not  be  much 
longer  delayed.  The  treasurer  reports  that  the  Build- 
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ing  Fund  amounts  to  but  $12,535,  which  is  but  one- 
sixth  of  what  the  committee  hoped  to  have  subscribed, 
if  not  paid,  at  this  time.  Very  few  responses  were 
received  to  the  circular,  which  has  served,  however,  to 
introduce  the  subject,  and  those  who  have  not  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  perhaps  some  who  have,  may  expect  at 
an  early  date  a  more  pressing  personal  presentation  of 
the  subject. 

The  modern  daily  newspaper  is  not  only  a  vexatious 
thing  to  read  but  it  is  a  cumbersome  thing  to  collect 
and  expensive  to  preserve.  Its  size,  making  from  four 
to  eight  unwieldy  volumes  every  year,  its  confusing 
make-up  owing  to  the  universal  intermixing  of  news 
matter  with  advertisements,  the  absence  of  any  index, 
the  misleading  headlines  and  above  all  the  poor  quality 
of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  make  it  of  some¬ 
what  questionable  value  as  a  convenient  source  of 
information  for  the  future  historian.  But  the  policy 
of  this  Society  for  the  past  forty  of  fifty  years  has  been, 
besides  adding  to  and  maintaining  its  earlier  files,  to 
collect  unbroken  files  of  a  sufficient  number  of  current 
newspapers  to  preserve  for  the  future  a  daily  record 
of  happenings  throughout  the  country,  and  with  this 
object  the  Society  is  now  annually  binding  thirteen 
weekly  and  twenty-two  daily  newspapers  into  one 
hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  volumes, 
for  which  the  only  expense  incurred  is  for  the  binding. 
It  is  for  the  members  to  decide  whether  this  policy  is 
to  be  continued  or  abandoned,  for  it  clearly  cannot  be 
continued  much  longer  without  room  and  shelving, 
and  these  cannot  be  had  without  money.  The 
Society’s  collection  of  newspapers  is  perhaps  its  most 
valuable  asset,  the  one  possession  for  which  it  is  most 
noted  and  which  is  the  most  frequently  consulted, 
and  one  which  the  Council  is  unanimous  in  advising 
the  Society  to  support,  if  its  pre-eminence  among 
national  societies  is  to  be  maintained. 

Waldo  Lincoln, 

For  the  Council. 
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OBITUARIES 


JAMES  PHINNEY  BAXTER 

James  Phinney  Baxter,  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  this  Society,  died  in  Portland,  May  8, 
1921,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  He  was  born  at 
Gorham,  Me.,  March  23,  1831,  the  son  of  Elihu  and 
Sarah  Cone.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  at  Gor¬ 
ham  and  at  Portland,  and  later  studied,  especially  in 
foreign  languages  and  English  literature,  with  private 
teachers.  Although  at  first  he  intended  to  study  law, 
he  gave  up  his  legal  career  and  entered  upon  a  business 
life,  at  first  in  the  dry  goods  business,  then  in  the  Port¬ 
land  Packing  Company,  and  later  in  various  financial 
undertakings  in  the  city  of  Portland,  in  all  of  which  he 
occupied  positions  of  prominence  and  trust. 

During  the  last  part  of  his  life,  when  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated  considerable  means,  he  devoted  himself  prima¬ 
rily  to  literary  and  historical  undertakings.  Being 
especially  interested  in  the  early  history  of  his  native 
State,  he  lived  in  London  for  two  years,  studying  the 
British  records  of  grants  to  the  early  Maine  proprie¬ 
tors;  then  he  perfected  himself  in  French  in  order  to 
read  the  “ Jesuit  Relations”  in  the  original.  He 
edited  nearly  all  of  the  volumes  relating  to  the  docu¬ 
mentary  history  of  Maine  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  a  monument¬ 
al  work  in  which  Mr.  Baxter’s  learning  was  of  the 
highest  value.  He  wrote  two  volumes  for  the  Gorges 
Society,  one  on  George  Cleeve  in  1885  and  one  on 
Christopher  Levett  in  1893;  for  the  Prince  Society  he 
compiled  three  volumes  relating  to  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges.  Two  other  valued  historical  works  were 
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“The  Pioneers  of  New  France  and  New  England,” 
1894,  and  “A  Memoir  of  Jacques  Cartier,”  1906. 
Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  historical  work,  as  he 
wrote  occasional  poetry  and  in  1915  brought  out  a 
volume  entitled  “The  Greatest  of  Literary  Problems, 
the  Authorship  of  the  Shakespeare  Works,  ”  a  lengthy 
and  painstaking  exposition  of  the  Baconian  theory. 

During  his  life  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors 
and  held  many  positions  of  importance.  For  six 
years  between  1893  and  1905  he  served  as  Mayor  of 
Portland;  he  was  President  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  from  1890  until  his  death;  from  1901  until 
his  death  he  was  President  of  the  N.  E.  Historic 
Genealogical  Society,  and  was  President  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Public  Library,  the  Portland  Benevolent  Society 
and  other  local  institutions.  He  was  a  member  of 
numerous  learned  societies.  In  1904  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Litt.D.,  from  Bowdoin  College.  He 
married  September  18,  1854,  Sarah  Kimball  Lewis,  who 
died  in  1872;  and  secondly,  April  2,  1873,  Mehetable 
Cummings  Proctor,  who  died  in  1914. 

Mr.  Baxter  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  in  1887.  In  1897  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  in  1912  was  elected  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  remaining  a  member 
of  the  Council  until  his  death.  Until  the  very  last 
years  of  his  life  he  conscientiously  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Council,  and  his  judgment  and  opinions 
were  always  of  value.  In  1899  he  wrote  a  paper  for 
the  Society’s  Proceedings  entitled  “What  caused 
the  deportation  of  the  Acadians,  ”  and  also  a  paper  on 
“The  Writing  of  History.”  In  his  will  he  left  to  the 
Society  his  portrait,  copied  by  J.  B.  Kahili  of  Portland, 
from  the  original  portrait  painted  in  1883  by  Vinton. 

C.  S.  B. 
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CHARLES  PICKERING  BOWDITCH 

Charles  Pickering  Bowditch,  noted  anthropologist, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  June  1, 
1921.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  September  30,  1842, 
the  son  of  Jonathan  Ingersoll  and  Lucy  Orne  (Nichols) 
Bowditch.  He  was  graduated  in  1863  from  Harvard 
where  three  years  later  he  . received  the  A.  M.  degree. 
He  was  married  in  1866  to  Cornelia  L.  Rockwell  of 
Lenox  who  survived  him  with  three  daughters  and  a 
son.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  2nd  Lieutenant  in 
the  Fifty-fifth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  rising  to  1st 
Lieutenant  and  to  Captain  in  that  Regiment.  In 
August  1864  he  became  Captain  of  the  Fifth  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Volunteer  Cavalry.  Later  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  manufacturing  companies  and  was  director  of 
several  large  Massachusetts  corporations.  He  was 
connected  with  numerous  benevolent  societies  in 
Boston  and  contributed  largely  to  their  support. 

Mr.  Bowditch  was  a  member  of  various  important 
learned  societies,  and  his  connection  with  the  Peabody 
Museum  was  notable.  From  1888  to  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  its  greatest  benefactor.  In  1894  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  Museum,  and  he  served  on  the 
Faculty  from  that  time  onward.  The  Travelling  Fel¬ 
lowship  in  American  Archaeology  was  founded  through 
the  initiative  and  aid  of  Mr.  Bowditch.  His  never- 
ending  interest  and  generosity  made  possible  the 
many  expeditions  to  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central 
America  which  resulted  in  disclosing  unknown  ruined 
sites  and  important  additions  to  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions.  His  great  interest  centered  in  Mayan 
antiquities.  The  results  of  these  expeditions  have 
been  collections  which  largely  fill  the  hall  given  over  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America  in  the  Peabody  Museum. 

Mr.  Bowditch  was  elected  to  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society  in  1891.  In  October  1902  he  made  a 
report  to  the  Society  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Soci6t6  Internationale  des  Americanistes  to  which 
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he  was  sent  as  a  delegate.  He  made  numerous  gifts 
to  the  Society  of  his  published  works  on  American 
anthropology;  also  his  Genealogy  of  the  Pickering 
Family.  In  1911  he  gave  the  sum  of  $150.00  to  be 
added  to  the  Centennial  Fund  and  in  1921  the  sum  of 
$100.00  for  the  Building  Fund.  He  was  always  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Society’s  work,  and  attended  nearly  all 
of  its  meetings. 

M.  R.  R. 


EDWARD  HOOKER  GILBERT 

Edward  Hooker  Gilbert,  a  member  of  this  Society 
since  1900,  was  born  at  Ware,  Mass.,  December  7, 1859, 
and  died  October  7,  1921.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Henry  Gilbert  and  Elizabeth  Jane  Hooker.  After 
preparatory  courses  at  Greylock  Institute  and  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  he  went  to  Yale,  from  which 
he  wTas  graduated  in  the  class  of  1881.  He  then  be¬ 
came  identified  with  the  George  H.  Gilbert  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  at  Ware  and  was  engaged  in  the 
business  of  woolen  manufacturing  throughout  his  life. 
From  1884  to  1887  he  was  assistant  adjutant-general 
of  the  Massachusetts  volunteer  militia,  with  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  serving  on  the  governor’s  staff. 
He  was  married  in  London,  February  16,  1887,  to 
Geraldine  M.  R.  Henry,  of  Galway,  Ireland.  She  died 
in  1892  leaving  one  child,  Elizabeth  Vaughan  Gilbert. 
He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ware,  an  endowed  free  library  containing 
12,000  volumes.  His  own  private  library  was  also  a 
large  one,  containing  many  works  of  great  scarcity, 
especially  in  the  field  of  early  English  literature.  He 
was  interested  in  the  local  history  of  his  own  town, 
publishing  in  1891  a  valuable  volume  entitlted  “Early 
Grants  and  Incorporation  of  Ware.  ” 
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JOHN  WOOLF  JORDAN 

John  Woolf  Jordan  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1840,  the  eldest  son  of  Francis  and  Emily 
Woolf  Jordan.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
private  schools  of  the  city  and  was  graduated  from 
Nazareth  Hall.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the 
emergency  forces  which  were  called  upon  to  aid  in  re¬ 
pelling  the  confederate  army  which  invaded  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  being  attached  to  the  32nd  regiment  of  militia. 
Always  interested  in  historical  studies,  he  was  elected 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1886,  succeeding  Frederick  D.  Stone  in  1903, 
which  position  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1887  he  became  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine 
of  History  and  Biography,  and  some  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  this  publication  were  from 
his  pen.  He  was  married  first  in  1866  to  Lillie  Moore 
by  whom  he  had  two  children,  and  secondly  in  1883  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  Alfred  and  Rebecca  S.  Page,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children. 

Dr.  Jordan  was  a  prolific  writer  and  editor  of  his¬ 
torical  works,  especially  in  the  field  of  early  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  history  and  biography.  During  the  later  years 
of  his  life  he  superintended  the  publication  of  many 
volumes  of  genealogical  histories  published  by  the 
Lewis  Publishing  Company.  He  was  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Confederation  of  Historical 
Societies,  vice-president  of  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  registrar  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  President  of  the  Swedish 
Colonial  Society  and  was  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Lafayette  College  in  1902.  He  was  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  this  Society  in  1915.  He  died  June  11,  1921. 

C.  S.  B. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


The  Treasurer  presents  herewith  his  annual  report  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1921,  to  which  is 
appended  a  statement  of  the  Society’s  investments  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  various  funds. 

Oct.  1,  1921  the  net  assets  were  invested  as  follows: 


Library  Building  and  land 

$195,256.30 

Public  Funds 

72,946.56 

Railroad  Bonds 

100,129.25 

Miscellaneous  Bonds 

129,638.50 

Railroad  shares 

26,046.00 

Bank  shares 

5,314.00 

Miscellaneous  shares 

26,547.87 

Mortgages 

11,600.00 

Bank  deposit 

1,000.00 

Cash  on  deposit 

2,565.33 

Which  sum  includes  unexpended  income 
amounting  to 

$571,043.81 

29.67 

Less  Library  Building  and  land 

$571,014.14 

195,256.30 

Capital  bearing  interest  $375 , 757 . 84 

The  following  bonds  were  paid  or  exchanged  during  the  year: 


20,000  City  of  New  York 

4^’s 

1957 

15,000  City  of  Omaha 

4M’s 

1928 

3,000  Cuyahoga  County 

5’s 

1922 

2,000  City  of  Duluth 

4’s 

1936 

5,000  City  of  Memphis 

4’s 

1933 

2,000  Business  Real  Estate  Trust 

4’s 

1921 

5,000  Western  Electric  Co. 

5’s 

1922 

1,000  Mass.  Gas  Cos. 

4^’s 

1929 

1,000  Erie  R.  R. 

4’s 

1951 
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The  following  securities  were  either  bought  for  cash,  taken  in 
exchange  or  given  to  the  Society: 


$2,000  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe 


R.  R. 

4’s 

1995 

10,000  Duquesne  Light  Co. 

6’s 

1949 

10,000  Southern  Cal.  Edison  Co. 

6’s 

1944 

15,000  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

7’s 

1935 

3,000  City  of  Bergen 

8’s 

1945 

6,000  Adirondack  Pr.  &  Lt.  Corp. 

6’s 

1950 

4,000  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co. 

6’s 

1950 

1,500  Ellicott  Square  Co. 

5’s 

1935 

1,000  Mass.  Gas  Cos. 

Ws 

1929 

l,000BlackstoneYalleyGas&Elec.Co.  5’s 

1939 

2,000  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

4’s 

1929 

1,000  Chicago  &  Eastern  Ill.  R.R. 

6’s 

1934 

1,000  Erie  R.R. 

4’s 

1951 

1,000  Central  States  Elec.  Corp. 

1,000  Lowell,  Lawrence  &  Haverhill 

5’s 

1922 

St.  Ry.  Co. 

5’s 

1923 

4,000  Empire  District  Elec.  Co. 

8’s 

1949 

300  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &H.R.  R. 

6’s 

1948 

2,000  NorthernPacific-GreatNorthern  63^’s 

1936 

4,000  Government  of  French  Republic  1YA s 

1941 

5,000  Nebraska  Power  Co. 

5’s 

1949 

5,000  Fort  Worth  Power  &  Light  Co. 

5’s 

1931 

5,000  Puget  Sound  Pr.  &  Light  Co. 

7M’s 

1941 

31  shares,  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

9  shares,  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

5  shares,  Boston  Elec.  Associates  (pfd.) 

5  shares,  Boston  Elevated  Ry.  Co.  (common) 

1  share,  Boston  Elevated  Ry.  Co.  (pfd.) 

5  shares,  Commonwealth  Gas  &  Elec.  Cos.  (pfd.) 

2  shares,  Dedham  &  Hyde  Park  Gas  &  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 
5  shares,  Fall  River  Gas  Works  Co. 

8  shares,  Fitchburg  Gas  &  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

10  shares,  Haverhill  Elec.  Co. 

7  shares,  Hood  Rubber  Co.  (pfd.) 

5  shares,  Lawrence  Gas  Co. 
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15  shares,  Mass.  Gas.  Cos.  (pfd.) 

7  shares,  Mass.  Lighting  Cos.  (common) 

7  shares,  Mass.  Lighting  Cos.  (pfd.) 

6  shares,  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

9  shares,  New  London  Northern  Ry.  Co. 

10  shares,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  &  H.  R.  R. 

10  shares,  North  Boston  Lighting  Properties  (pfd.) 

2  shares,  North  Boston  Lighting  Properties  (common) 

5  shares,  Northern  R.  R. 

5  shares,  Old  South  Bldg.  Association 

5  shares,  U.  S.  Envelope  Co.  (pfd.) 

6  shares,  Washburn  Wire  Co.  (pfd.) 

7  shares,  West  End  St.,  Ry.  Co.  (common) 

10  shares,  Worcester  Cons.  St.  Ry.  Co.  (1st  pfd.) 

20  shares,  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co. 

2  shares,  Portland  Elec.  Co.  (pfd.) 

3  shares,  Pullman  Co. 

10  shares,  Worcester  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

1  share,  Westboro  Gas  &  Elec.  Co. 

3  shares,  Westboro  Gas  &  Elec.  Co.  (voting  trust) 

6  shares,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Ill.  Ry.  (pfd.) 

13  shares,  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
3  shares,  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.  (pfd.) 

5  shares,  Great  Northern  R.  R.  (pfd.) 

15  shares,  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

The  Principal  Account  has  been  increased  by  receipt  of  $150  for 
Life  Memberships;  $300  from  Gifts;  $604.20  by  sale  of  duplicates; 
$66.86  from  James  Lyman  Whitney  Estate;  $38,123.17  from 
Nathaniel  Paine  Estate;  $1,000  from  John  W.  Farwell;  and  the 
following  gifts  amounting  to  $6,525  credited  to  the  Building  Fund: 


Henry  W.  Cunningham 

$250.00 

T.  Hovey  Gage 

500.00 

Samuel  V.  Hoffman 

1,000.00 

Grenville  H.  Norcross 

500.00 

Samuel  Utley 

100.00 

Homer  Gage 

500.00 

William  H.  Taft 

100.00 
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Samuel  B.  Woodward 

100 

.00 

George  A.  Gaskill 

100 

.00 

Francis  H.  Dewey 

500 

.00 

James  B.  Wilbur 

500 

.00 

Leonard  Wheeler 

250 

.00 

George  Francis  Dow 

25. 

,00 

Charles  P.  Bowditch 

100, 

.00 

Charles  G.  Washburn 

500, 

.00 

George  A.  Plimpton 

250, 

,00 

Clarence  W.  Bowen 

500, 

,00 

Waldo  Lincoln 

750. 

,00 

Samuel  B.  Woodward,  Treasurer. 
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PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNT 


Principal  Oct.  1,  1920  (less  unexpended  income  for  1920) 


Principal  received  since  Oct.  1, 1920 

Albert  Matthews  Life  Membership .  $50 .00 

Arthur  Lord  Life  Membership .  50.00 

William  B.  H.  Dowse  Life  Membership .  50.00 

Income  added  to  principal 

Special  Gifts  Fund . $16 . 10 

Purchasing  Fund . 11.50 

James  Lyman  Whitney  Fund . 30.50 

Andrew  McF.  Davis  Fund . 312.00 

Building  Fund . 443 . 1 5 


-  813.25 

Gif ts  to  Special  Gifts  F und .  300.00 

Sales  of  Duplicates  to  Purchasing  Fund .  604 .20 

John  W.  Farwell  to  Centennial  Fund .  1,000 .00 

James  Lyman  Whitney  Estate .  66.86 

Nathaniel  Paine  Estate .  38,123.17 

Building  Fund .  6,525.00 

Profit  &  Loss 

Old  Boston  Nat’l  Bank  (Divd.  in  liqd.) .  6 .00 

Worcester  Nat’l  Bank  (Divd.  in  liqd.) .  168.75 

Business  Real  Estate  Trust  (Profit  by  disposal)  85 . 00 

Mass.  Gas  Cos.  (Profit  by  disposal) .  20.00 

Erie  R.  R.  (Profit  by  disposal) .  15.00 

Expended  from  Purchasing  Fund .  504.70 

Expended  from  Special  Gifts  F und .  400 . 00 

Profit  &  Loss: 

City  of  Omaha  (Loss  by  disposal) .  881 .25 

City  of  New  Y ork  (Loss  by  disposal) .  1 ,080 . 00 

Cuyahoga  County  (Loss  by  disposal) .  211.00 

City  of  Duluth  (Loss  by  disposal) .  190 . 00 

City  of  Memphis  (Loss  by  disposal) .  512 .00 

Western  Electric  Co.  (Loss  by  disposal) .  212.25 


INCOME  ACCOUNT 


$527,128.11 


47,877.23 

$575,005.34 


3,991.20 

$571,014.14 


Unexpended  income  1920 . 
Income  from  Investments 

Assessments . 

Sales  of  Publications . 


$27.66 

18,652.83 

305.00 

180.45 

-  19,165.94 


$590,180.08 
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EXPENDITURES 

Income  carried  to  Principal . 

Incidental  Expense . 

Salaries . 

Light,  Heat,  Water  and  Telephone . 

Office  Expense . 

Supplies . 

Books . 

Publishing . 

Binding . 

Care  of  Grounds . 

Extra  Service . 


ASSETS 

.  $195,256.30 

.  11,600.00 

.  302,714.31 

.  57,907.87 

.  1,000.00 

.  2,565.33  571,043.81 


Unexpended  Balance  Oct.  1, 1921 . 

Principal  Oct.  1, 1921 . 

Oct.  1,  1921 

Condition  of  the  Fund  Accounts 

Balance  Income 

$571,043.81 

29.67 

$571,014.14 

Expended 

Fund  Title 

Principal  1920 

1920 

1920  Balance 

1-Alden . 

$1,000.00 

$50.00 

$50.00 

2-Bookbinding . 

7,500.00 

375.00 

375.00 

3-George  Chandler . 

500.00 

25.00 

25.00 

4-Collection  and  Research 

17,000.00 

850.00 

850.00 

5-1.  and  E.  L.  Davis .... 

23,000.00 

1,150.00 

1,150.00 

6-John  and  Eliza  Davis . 

4,900.00 

245.00 

245.00 

7-F.  H.  Dewey . 

4,800.00 

240.00 

240.00 

8-G.  E.  Ellis  . 

17, 500.00 

875.00 

875.00 

9-Librarian’s  and  General 

35,000.00 

1,750.00 

1,750.00 

10-Haven . 

1,500.00 

75.00 

75.00 

12-Life  Membership  .  .  . 

4,150.00 

205.00 

205.00 

13-Lincoln  Legacy . 

7,000.00 

350.00 

350.00 

14-Publishing . 

32,001.91 

1,600.00 

1,600.00 

17-Salisbury . 

104,348.39  $27.66 

6,260.43 

6,258.42  $29.67 

Real  Estate . 

Mortgages . 

Bonds . 

Stocks . 

Bank  Deposit . . . 
Cash  on  Deposit 


$813.25 

565.65 

8,209.08 

1,454.39 

624.08 

605.58 

3,153.67 

2,049.42 

636.15 

106.50 

918.50  19,136.27 


$571,043.81 
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Fund  Title  Principal 

18- Tenney .  5,000.00 

19- B.  F. Thomas .  1,000.00 

22- Special  Gifts .  338 . 92 

23- F.  W.  Haven .  2,000.00 

24- Purchasing .  219.53 

25- Chas.  F.  Washburn . . .  5,000 .00 

26- Centennial .  36,706 . 58 

27- Eliza  D.  Dodge .  3,000 .00 

28- Hunnewell .  5,000.00 

29-  J as .  Lyman  Whitney . .  676.69 

30- Samuel  A.  Green .  5,000 . 00 

31- Andrew  McF.  Davis.  .  6,552 .00 

32- Nathaniel  Paine .  38,123.17 

33- Building .  12,535.15 


Balance  Income 

Expended 

1920  1920 

1920  Balance 

250.00 

250.00 

50.00 

50.00 

16.10 

16.10 

100.00 

100.00 

11.50 

11.50 

250.00 

250.00 

1,822.80 

1,822.80 

150.00 

150.00 

250.00 

250.00 

30.50 

30.50 

250.00 

250.00 

312.00 

312.00 

1,151.80 

1,151.80 

443.15 

443 . 15 

Statement  of  Investments 


Name  Rate 

Public  Funds: 

United  States  of  America  4  34 
United  States  of  America  434 
United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ...  .534 
United  Kingdom  of  Great 


Britain  and  Ireland ....  534 
Government  of  the  French 

Republic . 734 

Swiss  Confederation . 8 

City  of  Bergen . 8 

Toronto  Harbour  Com¬ 
missioners . 434 

City  of  San  Francisco ...  .434 


Railroads: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 

Fe . 4 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 

Fe . 4 

Baltimore  &  Ohio . 334 

Boston  Elevated . 4 

Boston  Elevated . 434 


Bonds 


Par 

Book 

Maturity 

Val. 

Val. 

Oct., 

1938 

30,000 

28,198.41 

Nov., 

1942 

3,000 

3,000.00 

Aug., 

1929 

10,000 

9,625.00 

Feb., 

1937 

3,000 

2,928.75 

June, 

1941 

4,000 

3,800.00 

July, 

1940 

4,000 

3,990.00 

Nov., 

1945 

3,000 

2,940.00 

Sept., 

1953 

16,000 

13,550.40 

July, 

1949 

5,000 

4,914.00 

$72,946.56 


May, 

1995 

1,000 

885. 

.00 

Oct., 

1995 

4,000 

3,096 

.75 

July, 

1925 

5,000 

4,637 

.00 

May, 

1935 

2,000 

2,000 

.00 

Apr., 

1937 

8,000 

7,960 

.00 
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Boston  &  Maine  . 

.3V2  Feb., 

1925 

5,000 

4,593.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  < 

& 

Quincy . 

.4 

July, 

1949 

5,000 

5,000.00 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  6 

Oct., 

1934 

1,000 

940.00 

Chicago&  Eastern  Illinois  5 

Nov., 

1937 

4,000 

4,000.00 

Chicago,  Indiana  & 

Southern . 

.4 

Jan., 

1956 

12,000 

10,920.00 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 

Paul . 

AYi  June, 

1932 

2,000 

1,932.50 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 

4 

Aug., 

1926 

1,000 

945.00 

Fitchburg . 

.3H  Oct., 

1921 

10,000 

9,300.00 

Illinois  Central 

3  H 

July, 

1952 

2,000 

2,000.00 

Illinois  Central  . 

.5 

Dec., 

1963 

2,000 

2,010.00 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich. 

Southern . 

.4 

May, 

1931 

5,000 

4,621 .00 

Lowell,  Lawrence  & 

Haverhill . 

.5 

June, 

1923 

8,000 

7,520.00 

Marlboro  &  Westboro . . . 

.7 

July, 

1926 

1,000 

1,000.00 

N.  Y..N.H.&H . 

.6 

Jan., 

1948 

2,500 

2,369.00 

N.  Y.,N.H.&H . 

.4 

May, 

1954 

10,000 

10,000.00 

N.Y.,N.H.&H . 

.3 V2  Jan., 

1956 

50 

50.00 

Northern  Pacific-Great 

Northern . 

•  6K 

July, 

1936 

2,000 

1,930.00 

Old  Colony . 

.4 

Jan., 

1938 

3,000 

2,970.00 

Pere  Marquette . 

.4 

July, 

1956 

5,000 ' 

l  e;  nnn  nn 

Pere  Marquette . 

.5 

July, 

1956 

500 ; 

Southern  Indiana . 

.4 

Feb., 

1951 

2,000 

2,000.00 

Union  Pacific . 

.4 

July, 

1927 

500 

450.00 

Wilkesbarre&  Eastern .  . 

.5 

June, 

1942 

2,000 

2,000.00 

$100,129 .25 

Miscellaneous  Bonds: 


Adirondack  Power  & 


Light  Corp . 

.6 

Mar., 

1950 

6,000 

5,175 

.00 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

4 

July, 

1929 

13,000 

12,440 

.00 

Bell  Tel.  Co.  of  Canada 

7 

Apr., 

1925 

3,000 

2,940 

.00 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co . 

.5 

Jan., 

1926 

2,000 

2,005 

.00 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co . 

.7 

Oct., 

1935 

15,000 

14,212 

.50 

Blackstone  Valley  Gas 

& 

Elec.  Co . 

.5 

Jan., 

1939 

1,000 

O 

O 

CO 

.00 

Central  States  Electric 

Corp . 

.5 

June, 

1922 

1,000 

850 

.00 

Congress  Hotel  Co . 

.6 

Feb., 

1933 

5,000 

5,000 

.00 

Consumers  Power  Co. .  . . 

.5 

Jan., 

1936 

6,000 

5,335 

.00 
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Danville,  Champaign  & 

Decatur  Ry&  Light  Co.  5 

Mar., 

1938 

5,000 

4,000.00 

Detroit  Edison  Co . 5 

Jan., 

1933 

5,000 

4,925.00 

Detroit  Edison  Co . 5 

July, 

1940 

5,000 

4,800.00 

Duquesne  Light  Co . 6 

July, 

1949 

11,000 

9,750.00 

Ellicott  Square  Co . 5 

Mar., 

1935 

6,500 

6,110.00 

Empire  District  Electric 

Co . 8 

Nov., 

1949 

4,000 

3,930.00 

F ort  W orth  Power  & 

Light  Co . 5 

Aug., 

1931 

5,000 

4,281 .25 

Michigan  State  Tel.  Co.  5 

Feb., 

1924 

3,000 

2,996.00 

Nebraska  Power  Co . 5 

June, 

1949 

5,000 

4,000.00 

Niagara  Falls  Power  Co. .  .6 

Nov., 

1950 

4,000 

3,500.00 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  5 

Apr., 

1941 

5,000 

4,300.00 

Puget  Sound  Power  & 

Light  Co . 7  Yi 

May, 

1941 

5,000 

4,875.00 

Seattle  Electric  Co . 5 

Aug., 

1929 

5,000 

5,000.00 

Southern  California 

Edison  Co . 6 

Feb., 

1944 

10,000 

8,975.00 

Southern  California 

Edison  Co . 5 

Nov., 

1939 

1,000 

920.00 

Southern  Power  Co . 5 

Mar., 

1930 

5,000 

4,775.00 

Terre  Haute  Traction  & 

Lt.  Co . 5 

May, 

1944 

2,000 

2,000.00 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  5 

Jan., 

1947 

2,000 

1,743.75 

$129,638 

Par 

Book 

Stocks 

Value 

Value 

55  American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co . 

15,500 

$5,271 .22 

11  Atchison  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.R.(Pref.) . 

1,100 

687.00 

6  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  (Com.) .... 

600 

420.00 

3  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  (Pref.) . 

300 

210.00 

9  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R . 

900 

1,080.00 

5  Boston  Electric  Associates  (Pref.) .  .  . 

500 

44.00 

5  Boston  Elevated  Ry.  Co.  (Com.) .  . . 

500 

300.00 

1  Boston  Elevated  Ry.  Co.  (Pref.) .... 

100 

77.00 

50  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  (Pref.) 

5,000 

5,000.00 

6  Chicago  &  Eastern  Ill.  R.R.  (Pref.) .  . 

600 

6.00 

5  Commonwealth  Gas  &  Electric  Cos.  (Pref.) 

500 

275.00 

2  Dedham  &  Hyde  Park  Gas  &  Electric 

Light  Co . 

200 

90.00 

5  Fall  River  Gas  Works  Co . 

500 

750.00 

6  Fitchburg  Bank  &  Trust  Co. . 

600 

600.00 
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8  Fitchburg  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co .  400  490.65 

5  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  (Pref.) .  500  320 .00 

10  Haverhill  Electric  Co .  1,000  1,250.00 

7  Hood  Rubber  Co.  (Pref.) .  700  651 .00 

13  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America .  130  377.00 

5  Lawrence  Gas  Co .  500  500.00 

50  Massachusetts  Gas  Cos.  (Pref.) .  5,000  3,785.00 

7  Mass.  Lighting  Cos.  (Com.) .  700  42 .00 

7  Mass.  Lighting  Cos.  (Pref.) .  700  490 .00 

6  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co .  600  570.00 

9  New  London  Northern  Ry  Co .  900  810.00 

78  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R .  7,800  8,620 . 00 

35  Northern R.R .  3,500  3,350.00 

2  North  Boston  Lighting  Properties  (Com.)  200  135.00 

10  North  Boston  Lighting  Properties  (Pref.)  1,000  700 .00 

30  Norton  Co.  (Pref.)  .  3,000  3,000.00 

16  Old  South  Bldg.  Ass’n  (Pref .) .  1,600  1,181.00 

15  Pennsylvania  R.R .  750  510.00 

2  Portland  Electric  Co.  (Pref.) .  200  160.00 

3  Pullman  Co .  300  309.00 

30  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  (Com.) .  3,000  3,000.00 

5  United  States  Envelope  Co.  (Pref.) .  500  475.00 

6  Washburn  Wire  Co.  (Pref.) .  600  540.00 

16  Webster  &  Atlas  Nat’l  Bank .  1,600  1,800.00 

7  West  End  St.  Ry.  Co.  (Com.) .  350  266.00 

25  West  End  Street  Ry  Co.  (Pref.) .  1,250  1,250 .00 

3  Westborough  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  (Voting 

Trust) .  300  180.00 

1  Westborough  Gas  &  Electric  Co .  100  60.00 

31  Worcester  Bank  &  Trust  Co .  3,100  2,914.00 

10  Worcester  Consolidated  St.  Ry.  Co.  (Pref.)  1,000  140 .00 

34  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co .  3,400  3,000.00 

3  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.  (Pref.) .  300  300 .00 

10  Worcester  Electric  Light  Co . 1,000  1,922.00 

-  $57,907 .87 

Mortgage  Loans 

J.  Burwick .  2,100.00 

L.  L.  Mellen .  1,500.00 

J.  P.  Sexton,  Trustee .  8,000.00 


$11,600.00 

Bank  Deposits 

Deposit  in  Worcester  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Interest 

Department .  $1,000.00 
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Real  Estate 

Library  Building  with  land . $195,256.30 


The  undersigned,  Auditors  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1921,  have  been 
examined  by  Elmer  A.  MacGowan,  Accountant,  and  his  certificate 
that  they  are  correct  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  Auditors  further  report  that  they  have  personally  examined 
the  securities  held  by  the  Treasurer  and  find  the  same  to  be  as 
stated  by  him  and  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand  duly  accounted  for. 
(Signed)  Benjamin  Thomas  Hill, 

Homer  Gage,  Auditors. 

October  1,  1921. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  October  1,  1921. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  made  up 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1921,  and  find  same  to  be 
correct. 

(Signed)  Elmer  A.  MacGowan, 

Accountant. 


Contributors  of  $100  and  more  to  the  Society’s 


Invested  Funds 

1832  Isaiah  Thomas,  Worcester  (legacy) .  $23,152 

Nathaniel  Maccarty,  Worcester  (legacy) .  500 

1838  Edward  D.  Bangs,  Worcester  (legacy) .  200 

1840  William  McFarland,  Worcester  (legacy) .  500 

1842  Christopher  G.  Champlin,  Newport,  R.  I.  (legacy) .  100 

1852  Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester .  5,000 

1856  Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester .  5,000 

1858  Nathan  Appleton,  Boston .  100 

Isaac  Davis,  Worcester .  200 

Edward  Everett,  Boston .  100 

George  Folsom,  Worcester .  100 

John  Green,  Worcester .  100 

James  Lenox,  New  York,  N.  Y .  250 

Levi  Lincoln,  Worcester .  200 

Charles  C.  Little,  Cambridge .  100 

Pliny  Merrick,  Worcester .  100 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester .  3,545 

P.  Dexter  Tiffany,  Worcester .  200 

1867  Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester .  8,000 
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1868  William  Thomas,  Boston .  $500 

Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Boston .  100 

Isaac  Davis,  Worcester .  500 

Levi  Lincoln,  Worcester  (legacy) .  940 

1869  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester .  100 

Usher  D.  Parsons,  Providence .  100 

Nathaniel  Thayer,  Boston .  500 

1870  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester .  100 

Ebenezer  Torrey,  Fitchburg .  100 

1871  Edward  L.  Davis,  Worcester .  100 

1872  Miss  Nancy  Lincoln,  Shrewsbury .  300 

John  P.  Bigelow,  Boston  (legacy) .  1,000 

1874  Miss  Nancy  Lincoln,  Shrewsbury  (legacy) .  200 

Ebenezer  Alden,  Randolph .  100 

1875  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester .  400 

1878  Isaac  Davis,  Worcester .  400 

1879  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Beverly  (legacy) .  1,000 

Edward  L.  Davis,  Worcester .  500 

1881  Joseph  A.  Tenney,  Worcester  (legacy) .  5,000 

Ebenezer  Alden,  Randolph  (legacy) .  1,000 

1882  Samuel  F.  Haven,  Worcester  (legacy) .  1,000 

1883  Robert  C.  Waterston,  Boston .  100 

1884  George  Chandler,  Worcester .  500 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester  (legacy) .  10,000 

1885  Stephen  Salisbury,  Worcester  (legacy) .  10,000 

1886  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Worcester .  5,000 

1887  Robert  C.  Waterston,  Boston .  100 

1889  Francis  H.  Dewey,  Worcester  (legacy) .  2,000 

1891  Edward  L.  Davis,  Worcester .  5,000 

1895  George  E.  Ellis,  Charlestown  (legacy) .  10,000 

1899  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Worcester .  5,000 

1900  John  C.  B.  Davis,  Washington,  D.  C .  1,000 

Horace  Davis,  San  Francisco,  Calif .  1,000 

Andrew  McF.  Davis,  Cambridge .  1,000 

1905  Andrew  H.  Green,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (legacy) .  4,840 

1907  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Worcester  (legacy) .  60,000 

Charles  E.  French,  Boston  (legacy) .  1,000 

1908  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Worcester  (legacy) .  175,000 

1909  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Haven,  Worcester  (legacy) .  2,000 

1910  Charles  G.  Washburn,  Worcester .  5,000 

Mrs.  Eliza  D.  Dodge,  Worcester  (legacy) .  3,000 

James  F.  Hunnewell,  Boston .  5,000 

Andrew  McF.  Davis,  Cambridge .  1,000 

Edward  L.  Davis,  Worcester .  5,000 

Charles  H.  Davis,  Worcester .  2,000 
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Austin  P.  Cristy,  Worcester .  $100 

Henry  W.  Cunningham,  Boston .  1,000 

Henry  A.  Marsh,  Worcester .  100 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  New  Haven,  Conn .  100 

Eugene  F.  Bliss,  Cincinnati,  0 .  1,000 

A.  George  Bullock,  Worcester .  2,000 

William  B.  Weeden,  Providence .  500 

Charles  L.  Nichols,  Worcester .  2,500 

Samuel  B.  Woodward,  Worcester .  1,000 

Samuel  Utley,  Worcester .  100 

Waldo  Lincoln,  Worcester .  1,000 

Samuel  S.  Green,  Worcester .  1,000 

James  L.  Whitney,  Cambridge  (legacy) .  490 

1911  Austin  S.  Garver,  Worcester .  100 

Francis  H.  Dewey,  Worcester .  2,500 

Thomas  Willing  Balch,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  100 

William  Lawrence,  Boston .  100 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Boston .  150 

Samuel  A.  Green,  Boston .  100 

1912  James  P.  Baxter,  Portland,  Me .  100 

Franklin  B.  Dexter,  New  Haven,  Conn .  100 

Justin  H.  Smith,  Boston .  100 

Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt,  Worcester .  200 

Samuel  V.  Hoffman,  New  York,  N.  Y .  5,000 

Clarence  M.  Burton,  Detroit,  Mich .  100 

Henry  H.  Edes,  Boston .  250 

Mrs.  Deloraine  P.  Corey,  Malden .  500 

1913  Albert  H.  Whitin,  Whitinsville .  1,000 

Daniel  Merriam,  Boston  (legacy) .  1,000 

Mrs.  Deloraine  P.  Corey,  Malden .  500 

Miss  Jane  A.  Taft,  Worcester  (legacy) .  1,000 

Miss  Katharine  Allen,  Worcester  (legacy) .  4,000 

1916  Grenville  H.  Norcross,  Boston .  200 

1917  Horace  Davis,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  (legacy) .  5,000 

1919  Samuel  A.  Green,  Boston  (legacy) .  5,000 

1920  Andrew  McF.  Davis,  Cambridge .  6,000 

David  H.  Fanning,  Worcester .  5,000 

Clarence  W.  Bowen,  New  York,  N.Y .  500 

Arthur  P.  Rugg,  Worcester .  200 

Samuel  L.  Munson,  Albany,  N.Y .  1,000 

1921  Henry  W.  Cunningham,  Boston .  250 

T.  Hovey  Gage,  Worcester .  500 

Samuel  V.  Hoffman,  New  York,  N.Y .  1,000 

Grenville  H.  Norcross,  Boston .  500 

Samuel  Utley,  Worcester .  100 
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Homer  Gage,  Worcester .  $500 

William  H.  Taft,  Washington,  D.  C .  100 

Samuel  B.  Woodward,  Worcester .  100 

George  A.  Gaskill,  Worcester .  100 

Francis  H.  Dewey,  Worcester .  500 

James  B.  Wilbur,  Manchester,  Vt .  500 

Leonard  Wheeler,  Worcester .  250 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Boston .  100 

Charles  G.  Washburn,  Worcester .  500 

George  A.  Plimpton,  New  York,  N.Y .  .  250 

•Clarence  W.  Bowen,  New  York,  N.Y .  500 

Waldo  Lincoln,  Worcester .  750 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Worcester  (legacy) .  38,123 

John  W.  Farwell,  Boston .  1,000 
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/T'HE  progress  of  the  Library  during  the  year  has 
A  been  eventful  in  many  particulars,  and  the  total  of 
accessions  has  been  slightly  above  normal.  Expressed 
in  figures  which,  although  dry  and  statistical,  most 
accurately  measure  the  library’s  development  this 


total  is  as  follows: 

Bound  volumes  3497 

Pamphlets  4063 

Engravings,  broadsides  and  maps  1431 

Unbound  newspapers  1662 


Carrying  out  the  figures  obtained  from  the  count  of 
the  Library  in  1917,  the  books  now  number  141,767, 
and  the  pamphlets  211,676. 

The  especial  sources  of  growth  during  the  year 
have  been  the  accession  of  the  Nathaniel  Paine 
library,  and  the  fortunate  acquisition  of  several  early 
newspaper  files.  It  has  been  due  to  many  members, 
however,  such  as  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Charles 
G.  Washburn,  Arthur  P.  Rugg,  and  Henry  W.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  that  we  have  been  able  to  keep  up  with  much  of 
the  current  historical  output.  To  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
Society  is  much  indebted  for  adding  most  generously 
to  our  collections,  and  particularly  for  the  gifts  of 
volumes  relating  to  American  printing  and  journalism. 

One  of  the  richest  private  libraries  which  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  Society  came  from  the  bequest  of 
Nathaniel  Paine.  Mr.  Paine  died  in  January,  1917, 
and  according  to  his  will  his  library  was  to  go  to  the 
Society  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Paine,  who  however 
could  make  such  use  of  it  as  she  chose,  even  to  the 
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disposal  of  books.  Mrs.  Paine,  interested  equally  in 
the  Antiquarian  Society  and  desirous  of  keeping  the 
library  intact  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  took  very 
few  books  from  it,  and  then  only  after  making  sure 
that  they  were  duplicate  volumes.  Upon  her  death, 
in  September,  1920,  the  books  were  sent  over  to  the 
Society,  and  the  process  of  arranging  and  comparing 
them  with  our  own  copies  began.  The  extra-illus¬ 
trated  volumes,  certain  special  collections  in  which  Mr. 
Paine  was  much  interested,  such  as  books  on  the 
drama  and  on  sports  and  games,  and  most  of  the 
standard  books  of  Worcester  history,  kept  as  second 
copies,  were  placed  in  his  own  book-cases  in  what  has 
been  termed  the  Nathaniel  Paine  Room.  The  general 
historical  literature  was  fayed  in  with  our  own 
collection,  each  book  being  properly  marked  as  from 
his  bequest. 

As  a  result,  the  Society  received  from  the  Paine 
library  1218  books,  220  pamphlets,  670  bookplates, 
and  517  photographs  and  views.  The  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  collection — the  long  series  of  volumes 
extra-illustrated  with  thousands  of  prints,  documents 
and  views — has  been  referred  to  in  the  Council  Re¬ 
port.  Of  the  books  which  were  added  to  our  general 
collection,  the  most  important  were  the  volumes  of 
biography,  the  children’s  books,  the  bookplate  litera¬ 
ture,  bibliography,  books  on  folk-lore,  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  eulogies.  Mr.  Paine  was  not  a  collector  of 
books  of  great  rarity— that  is,  books  which  brought 
high  prices  in  the  sales-room — yet  he  did  acquire  many 
titles  of  extreme  scarcity.  Perhaps  the  rarest  of  his 
books  was  “The  Charter  of  the  City  of  Saint  John,” 
printed  at  New  Brunswick  by  Lewis  &  Ryan.  Al¬ 
though  without  date,  this  volume  was  printed  in 
1785,  and  seems  to  be  in  none  of  the  leading  collections. 
The  rarest  of  his  prints  was  a  fine  copy  of  Paul 
Revere’s  “Boston  Massacre,”  especially  welcome  to 
us  as  it  was  one  of  the  very  few  Revere  engravings 
which  we  lacked. 
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The  receipt  from  H.  W.  Caslon  &  Co.,  of  London,  of 
their  splendidly  printed  and  illustrated  volume, 
“Two  Centuries  of  Type  founding”  serves  to  remind 
the  Society  that  it  possesses  an  unusual  collection  of 
early  English  type-specimen  books.  Books  of  this 
character  seem  to  have  been  especially  subject  to 
destruction,  probably  because  the  old  editions  were 
discarded  by  their  owners  as  soon  as  the  new  editions 
were  received.  Furthermore  they  were  considered  as 
trade-catalogues,  and  when  the  antiquarian  and  collec¬ 
tor  sought  them  a  century  later,  they  had  nearly  all 
disappeared.  When  William  Blades  wrote  his  work 
on  “Some  Early  Type  Specimen  Books,”  in  1875,  the 
earliest  English  type  specimen  in  book  form  which  he 
was  able  to  trace  was  that  issued  in  1764  by  the  firm  of 
William  Caslon  and  Son.  But  in  the  library  of  Isaiah 
Thomas  of  Worcester  was  an  earlier  Caslon  specimen, 
dated  1763,  and  it  is  this  volume  which  today  forms  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Society’s  collection.  Thomas  not 
only  preserved  all  of  the  specimen-books  which  came 
to  him  from  the  printers,  but  also  issued  one  of  his  own 
in  1785,  with  the  title  “A  Specimen  of  Isaiah 
Thomas’s  Printing  Types.  ”  Being  as  large  and  com¬ 
plete  an  assortment  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  one 
Printing-Office  in  America.  Chiefly  manufactured  by 
that  great  artist,  William  Caslon,  Esq.  of  London.  ” 
Although  the  collection  of  English  and  American 
specimen  books  has  been  known  to  a  few  students  of 
early  printing,  and  aroused  considerable  interest  when 
the  Boston  Society  of  Printers  visited  the  Library  in 
1910,  a  list  of  the  titles  has  never  been  printed  in  the 
Proceedings.  Therefore  the  list  is  herewith  given, 
arranged  chronologically,  including  titles  as  far  as  1860 : 

A  Specimen  by  John  Baskerville  of  Birmingham.  Broadside  (c.  1762)- 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  by  William  Caslon,  and  Son,  Letter 
Founders,  in  London.  London:  Printed  by  Dryden  Leach,  1763. 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  by  William  Caslon,  Letter  Founder, 
London.  Printed  by  John  Towers,  1766. 

Epreuve  des  Caracteres,  qui  se  fondent  chez  les  f  re  res  Ploos  van  Amstel, 
Amsterdam  (c.  1766). 
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Proef  van  Letteren,  welke  gegooten  worden  in  de  Nieuwe  Haerlemsche 
Letter  gietery  van  J.  Enschede.  1768.  (Containing  a  portrait  of 
the  punch  cutter  and  a  folding-plate  view  of  the  typefoundry.) 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  by  Tho.  Cottrell,  Letter  Founder,  In 
Nevil’s-Court,  Fetter-Lane,  London.  (1774). 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  by  William  Caslon,  Letter-Founder 
to  his  Majesty.  London:  Printed  by  Galabin  and  Baker,  1785. 

A  Specimen  of  Large  Letters,  by  William  Caslon,  London,  1785.  Two 
broadsides. 

A  Specimen  of  Isaiah  Thomas’s  Printing  Types.  Being  as  large  and 
complete  an  assortment  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  one  Printing- 
Office  in  America.  Chiefly  manufactured  by  that  great  artist, 
William  Caslon,  Esq;  of  London.  Printed  at  Worcester,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  1785. 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  made  by  Joseph  Fry  and  Sons.  Letter- 
Founders,  and  Marking-Instrument  Makers,  by  the  King’s  Royal 
Letters  Patent.  London:  Printed  in  the  year  1785. 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  by  Joseph  Fry  and  Sons,  Letter- 
Founders  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  London:  Printed  in  the  year 
1786. 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  by  Tho.  Cottrell,  Letter  Founder,  In 
Nevil’s-Court,  Fetter-Lane,  London.  (“1786”  in  I.  Thomas’s 
hand). 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types  by  John  Baine  &  Grandson  in  Co. 
Letter-Founders,  Edinburgh  1787. 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types  cast  in  the  Letter  Foundry  of  Alexander 
Wilson  and  Sons.  Glasgow,  1789. 

Specimen  of  Brass  Card  Borders,  and  other  ornaments,  on  an  entire  new 
principle,  by  C.  &  A.  Paas,  Engravers  to  Their  Majesties.  London. 
Printed  by  T.  Bensley,  1793. 

Specimen  of  Metal  Cast  Ornaments,  curiously  adjusted  to  paper,  by 
Edmund  Fry  and  Co.  Letter-Founders  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Type-Street,  London:  Printed  by  T.  Rickaby,  1793. 

Fry’s  Metal  Ornaments,  Continued.  Broadside.  (A  few  of  the  same 
ornaments  as  in  the  1793  edition.) 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  by  Fry  and  Steele,  Letter-Founders  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Type-Street.  London:  Printed  by  T. 
Rickaby,  1794. 

Specimen  of  Metal  Cast  Ornaments,  curiously  adjusted  to  paper,  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Fry  and  Isaac  Steele,  Letter-Founders  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Type-Street.  London:  Printed  by  T.  Rickaby,  1794. 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  by  Wm.  Caslon,  Letter-Founder  to  the 
King.  London:  Printed  by  C.  Whittingham,  1796. 

Pantographia;  containing  accurate  copies  of  all  the  known  alphabets 
in  the  world,  together  with  an  English  explanation  of  the  peculiar 
force  or  power  of  each  letter:  To  which  are  added,  specimens  of  all 
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well-authenticated  Oral  Languages;  forming  a  comprehensive 
digest  of  Phonology.  By  Edmund  Fry,  Letter-Founder,  Type- 
Street.  Printed  by  Cooper  and  Wilson,  1799. 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  by  Fry,  Steele  and  Co.  Letter-Founders 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Type-Street,  London:  Printed  in  the  year 
1800. 

A  Specimen  of  the  Improved  Types  of  G.  F.  Harris,  Printer.  (Suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mr.  John  M’Creery.)  Houghton-Street,  Liverpool. 
(1807). 

Proben  der  Schrift-Sorten,  welche  in  der  Buchdruckerey  von  Friedrich 
Hermann  Nest-ler  wohnhaft  in  Hamburg  auf  den  grossen  Bleichen 
No.  323  befindlich  sind.  Hamburg,  1807. 

Specimen  of  Printing  Type,  from  the  Letter  Foundry  of  James  Ronald- 
son,  successor  to  Binny  &  Ronaldson.  Cedar  between  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Streets,  Philadelphia,  1816. 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  from  the  foundry  of  E.  White,  New- 
York.  J.  Seymour,  Printer,  No.  49,  John  Street,  New-York,  1817. 

A  Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  cast  at  the  Letter-Foundry  of  D.  &  G. 
Bruce,  in  Chamber,  near  Chatham  Street,  New-York,  1818. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Boston  Type  and  Stereotype  Foundry.  (1829) 

Specimen  of  Printing  Types,  and  Ornaments,  from  the  Letter-Foundry 
of  J.  Howe,  &  Co.  Comer  of  Crown  &  Callowhill  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1830. 

Specimen  of  Printing  Types  and  Ornaments,  by  Robb  &  Ecklin,  Letter 
Founders,  Comer  of  Crown  &  Callowhill  Streets,  Philadelphia,  1836. 

Specimen  of  Modem  Printing  Types,  cast  at  the  Letter  Foundry  of  the 
Boston  Type  and  Stereotype  Company,  No.  39  Congress  Street. 
John  G.  Rogers,  Agent,  Boston.  Dutton  and  Wentworth,  Printers. 
1837. 

Specimens  of  Printing  Types  and  Ornaments,  from  the  New  England 
Type  &  Stereotype  Foundry.  Hobart  &  Robbins,  Successors  to 
Geo.  A.  Curtis,  66  Congress  Street,  Boston,  1851. 

The  General  Specimen  Book  of  the  Dickinson  Type  Foundry,  com¬ 
prising  Types  for  Letter-Press  Printing  of  every  variety:  Foundry 
commenced  in  the  year  1840,  by  the  late  S.  N.  Dickinson,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  printer  and  type  founder.  Address  the  Proprietors, 
Phelps  and  Dalton,  No.  52  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
1856. 

Specimens  of  Types,  Borders,  Ornaments,  etc.  in  Prentiss  &  Sawyer's 
Printing  Office,  19  Water  Street,  Boston,  1857. 

Specimens  of  Printing  Types,  Ornaments,  Borders,  &c.  from  the  Type 
Foundry  &  Printers’  Emporium  of  Wm.  Hagar,  Jr.  &  Co.  New 
York:  38  Gold  Street,  between  Fulton  and  John  Streets.  1858. 

Condensed  Specimen  Book  from  the  Boston  Type  Foundry.  John  K. 
Rogers  &  Co.  Proprietors.  Boston:  Spring  Lane,  Comer  of 
Devonshire  Street.  1860. 
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Specimens  of  Vignettes,  Ornamental  End  Pieces,  Borders,  Medallions, 
Titles  &c.  for  Bonds,  Certificates  of  Stock  &  Deposits,  Drafts,  Bills 
of  Exchange,  Notes,  Checks,  Bills  of  Lading,  Bill  Heads,  Labels, 
&c.  Engraved  on  stone  by  Hatch  &  Co.,  29  William  St.,  New  York. 

The  Library  has  acquired  a  large  number  of  eight¬ 
eenth  century  American  imprints,  a  few  of  which  are 
worthy  of  special  mention.  The  earliest  is  Increase 
Mather’s  “ Soul-Saving  Gospel  Truths,”  printed  in 
Boston,  but  bearing  only  the  imprint  “Sold  by  Eleazer 
Phillips,  1703.”  This  is  the  first  edition  of  one  of 
Mather’s  most  famous  tracts,  and  is  apparently  the 
only  known  copy.  Another  volume,  also  unrecorded, 
is  Richard  Sherlock’s  “Principles  of  the  Holy  Christian 
Pilgrim  Explained,”  reprinted  and  sold  by  William 
Bradford,  New  York,  1704.  A  third,  hitherto  located 
only  through  advertisements,  is  Benjamin  Wadsworth’s 
“Well-Ordered  Family,”  Boston,  printed  by  B.  Green 
for  Nicholas  Buttolph,  1712. 

Coming  down  later  in  the  century,  there  is  the 
Baptist  “  Confession  of  Faith,  ”  printed  at  Philadelphia 
by  Anthony  Armbruster  in  1765,  and  a  pamphlet  of 
twelve  pages  entitled  “Reasons  Why  Mr.  Byles  left 
New-London,  and  returned  into  the  Bosom  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ”  printed  May  24th,  1768.  Mather 
Byles,  Jr.,  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
New  London  from  1757  to  1768,  and  during  this  decade 
he  experienced  about  as  stormy  a  ministry  as  was  ever 
granted  to  a  New  England  divine.  A  group  of 
religious  obstructionists  known  as  Rogerenes,  who 
believed  that  Mr.  Byles’s  method  of  conducting  his 
services  savored  of  idolatry,  attempted  to  promulgate 
their  views  during  the  service  itself.  After  they  were 
forcibly  ousted  from  the  Church,  they  returned  the 
next  Sunday  and  renewed  the  struggle.  They  were 
imprisoned,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  day. 
But  punishment  only  seemed  to  goad  them  to  further 
excesses.  The  whipping-post,  the  ducking-stool  and 
burning  with  tar  were  freely  employed,  until  finally 
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both  sides  seemed  to  relax  as  if  from  violence  of  their 
exertions. 

After  a  period  of  a  year  or  more  of  comparative 
calm,  in  1768  Mather  Byles  without  warning  an¬ 
nounced  to  his  congregation  that  he  had  become  a 
convert  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  remove  to  Boston  to  officiate  as  pastor  of  the 
North  Church.  A  sharp  and  recriminative  debate 
followed  the  announcement  and  fortunately  a  sketch 
of  this  debate  was  taken  down  by  someone  present, 
and  afterwards  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “A 
Debate  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Byles,  late  Pastor  of  the 
first  Church  in  New  London,  and  the  Brethren  of  that 
Church”  by  A.  Z.  Esq.,  New  London,  1768.  The 
Library  has  no  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  although  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  and  several  Con¬ 
necticut  libraries.  Then  came  the  pamphlet  men¬ 
tioned  above,  which  was  really  a  burlesque  on  the 
“Debate”  pamphlet.  Dr.  Benjamin  Gale,  in  the  “New 
London  Gazette”  of  December  2,  1768,  stated  that  the 
“Reasons”  were  written  by  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  of 
Hebron.  The  pamphlet  is  a  queer  mixture  of  theology, 
humor  and  scurrility,  and  may  well  be  credited  to  the 
pen  of  that  prelate  from  whom  we  know  the  most  re¬ 
garding  the  early  habit  of  “bundling,”  and  much 
concerning  the  history  of  Connecticut  which  is  not 
true. 

Another  rare  pamphlet  obtained  by  the  Library  is 
the  second  edition  of  the  “History  of  the  Life  and 
Death,  Virtues  and  Exploits  of  General  George  Wash¬ 
ington,”  by  Rev.  M.  L.  Weems,  printed  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  John  Bioren,  probably  in  1800,  with  the  rare 
frontispiece  engraving.  This  is  an  edition  which  we 
have  long  sought  and  serves  to  remind  us  that  our  list 
of  Weems  desiderata  is  now  a  small  one.  Of  the 
various  books  of  which  Rev.  Mr.  Weems  was  either 
author  or  publisher,  we  have  112  editions,  which  is  a 
large  proportion  of  his  known  output.  The  Life  and 
Bibliography  of  Rev.  Mason  L.  Weems,  which  Mrs. 
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Roswell  Skeel  is  now  preparing,  will  when  published 
give  added  interest  to  this  early  theologian,  book- 
peddler  and  historian,  whose  chief  claim  to  fame  ap¬ 
parently  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  first  told,  and  perhaps 
invented,  the  famous  story  of  Washington  and  the 
cherry-tree. 

The  year  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  notable  for 
the  acquisition  of  files  of  early  newspapers.  News¬ 
papers  of  the  last  half  century  can  frequently  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  dint  of  research  and  correspondence,  but  the 
early  files  can  only  be  gathered  by  accepting  the 
opportunity  when  offered.  The  most  important  pur¬ 
chase  was  a  volume  containing  four  issues  of  the  “New- 
England  Courant,”  with  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  the  imprint,  and  dated  at  Boston  on  May  7,  28, 
June  18  and  25,  1726.  The  last  issue  hitherto  known 
of  Franklin’s  paper  was  that  of  June  4,  1726,  hence 
here  is  interesting  proof  that  the  journal  was  continued 
at  Boston  for  at  least  three  issues  more.  A  list  of  the 
files  acquired  which  antedate  the  Civil  War  is  herein 
appended,  arranged  chronologically: 

New  England  Courant,  Boston,  1726. 

Pensylvanische  Geschict-Schreiber,  1743-1745. 

Boston  Weekly  Post-Boy,  1745-1746. 

Pensylvanische  Berichte,  Germantown,  1755-1757. 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  1777. 

Virginia  Journal,  Alexandria,  1784-1785. 

Maryland  Gazette,  Baltimore,  1788-1792. 

Maryland  Journal,  Baltimore,  1790. 

State  Gazette,  Providence,  1796. 

Federal  Gazette,  Baltimore,  1799. 

Aurora,  Philadelphia,  1800-1803. 

Commercial  Register,  Norfolk,  1802. 

Wahre  Amerikaner,  Lancaster,  1804-1805. 

Enquirer,  Richmond,  1804-1806. 

Hampshire  Federalist,  Springfield,  1811. 

Northumberland  Republicaner,  1812-1817. 

Columbian  Register,  New  Haven,  1817-1818. 

Village  Record,  Westchester,  1818-1832. 

Nordwestliche  Post,  Sunbury,  1818-1822 

Eastern  Argus,  Portland,  1819-1820. 

Settler,  Meansville,  1821-1822. 
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Farmer’s  Cabinet,  Amherst,  1821-1891. 

Essex  Patriot,  Haverhill,  1821-1823. 

Atkinson’s  Post,  Philadelphia,  1827-1831. 

Constellation,  New  York,  1831-1832. 

Salem  Observer,  1836-1837. 

Falmouth  Post,  Jamaica,  1836-1837. 

Bradford  Argus,  1840-1843. 

Whalemen’s  Shipping  List,  New  Bedford,  1849-1872. 

Cornwall  Chronicle,  Jamaica,  1850. 

Sunday  Mercury,  New  York,  1860. 

The  Bookplate  collection  has  made  great  strides 
during  the  year.  Of  course  the  largest  accession  was 
the  Marshall  collection,  obtained  late  in  1919,  but 
not  finally  arranged  and  consolidated  with  our  own 
collection  until  last  winter.  This  was  one  of  the  two 
greatest  collections  of  American  bookplates,  and  added 
very  much  to  our  strength  in  the  early  plates.  It  gave 
us  about  250  more  Allen  numbers,  or  plates  listed  in 
C.  D.  Allen’s  volume  entitled  “American  Book  Plates,” 
and  about  500  more  plates  that  should  have  been 
included  by  Allen.  The  total  number  of  plates,  in¬ 
cluding  labels,  added  to  our  collection  was  3670. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  Marshall 
collection  was  its  exhaustive  card  catalogues  and  the 
numerous  notes,  biographical  and  bibliographical, 
which  accompanied  the  plates. 

Through  the  kindness  and  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Frederick  J.  Libbie,  the  Society  has  acquired  the  un¬ 
published  notes  and  data  gathered  by  Charles  Dexter 
Allen  for  the  second  edition  of  his  work;  also  the  zinc 
blocks  of  reproductions  of  early  plates  which  Allen 
intended  to  use  in  this  edition.  This  valuable  body  of 
material,  when  combined  with  the  Marshall  notes  and 
the  James  Terry  notes,  will  furnish  a  mass  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  that  comprehensive  check-list  of  early  Ameri¬ 
can  bookplates  which  all  collectors  and  students  of 
early  engravings  have  long  desired. 

Many  other  donations  have  been  made  to  our 
collection.  From  Mr.  Charles  Veatch  of  Kansas  City 
we  have  received  many  early  Western  plates  which  we 
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needed.  Several  of  the  bookplate  designers,  notably 
Stanley  Harrod,  Elisha  Brown  Bird  and  Dorothy 
Sturgis  Harding,  have  aided  us  in  completing  the 
examples  of  their  work.  Mr.  Lombard,  as  usual,  has 
aided  in  every  possible  way,  with  his  counsel,  inspira¬ 
tion  and  gifts.  Chiefly  through  his  efforts  the  Society 
was  the  major  exhibitor  at  an  Exhibition  of  Colonial 
Bookplates  held  by  the  American  Bookplate  Society 
in  New  York  in  November,  1920.  Plates  engraved  by 
Revere,  Hurd,  Maverick  and  nearly  all  of  the  colonial 
engravers,  an  original  George  Washington,  and  plates 
of  many  early  Americans  of  prominence  made  up  the 
exhibit. 

One  of  the  plates  that  aroused  much  interest  was  a 
type  book-label  with  the  words  “  Steven  Day,  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  1642,”  considered  by  many  students  to  be  the 
plate  and  imprint  of  Steven  Day  who  established  his 
press  at  Cambridge  in  1639  and  was  the  first  printer 
in  what  is  now  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
bookplate  furnished  a  most  interesting  problem,  and 
I  can  do  no  better  in  closing  this  already  rather  long 
account  of  a  single  feature  of  the  Society’s  collecting 
than  by  quoting  from  an  article  on  the  subject  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  E.  Lombard  to  “The 
Bookplate  Annual”  for  1921. 

A  Bookplate  Problem 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  has  a  number  of  seven¬ 
teenth  century  dated  American  bookplates  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  unquestioned  and  which  are  as  interesting  as  they  are 
rare.  But  a  far  greater  bibliographical  interest  is  produced  by 
the  earliest  plate  in  the  collection  possible  to  be  American,  that 
of  Steven  Day,  January  11,  1642  which  is  here  reproduced  in 
the  exact  size  of  the  original. 

The  late  Frank  Evans  Marshall,  the  well-known  collector  of 
Philadelphia,  wrote  of  this  bookplate:  “This  I  take  to  be  the 
plate  of  the  Cambridge  printer.”  Wm.  C.  Hazlitt  in  his  Roll 
of  Honour,  1908,  page  58,  describes  it  as  “A  printed  label,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  with  the  date,  January  11, 1642,  within  a  curious 
type  border.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  for  his  own 
use  by  the  prototypographer  of  New  England,  and  is  the  earliest 
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example,  if  so,  of  an  American  ex-libris.”  Governor  John 
Winthrop  in  his  History  of  New  England  has  the  following 
concerning  the  early  printer:  “A  printing  house  was  begun  at 
Cambridge  by  one  Daye,  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Glover,  who 
died  on  sea  hitherward.  The  first  thing  which  he  printed  was 
the  freemen’s  oath;  the  next  was  an  almanac  made  for  New 
England  by  Mr.  William  Pierce,  mariner;  the  next  was  the 
Psalms  newly  turned  into  metre.”  I,  348. 

When  we  consider  that  there  is  no  known  copy  of  the 
“freemen’s  oath,”  and  no  known  copy  of  The  Almanac  for  New 
England,  then  this  modest  bookplate  presents  a  fascinating 
problem  in  bibliography  and  becomes  a  most  interesting  little 
bit  of  paper,  as  perhaps  the  second  piece  of  American  printing 
now  extant,  being  only  preceded  by  the  Bay  Psalm  Book. 

In  considering  this  problem  the  first  question  to  arise  is  the 
spelling  of  the  name  Steven  Day,  as  long-time  usage  has 
accustomed  us  to  the  use  of  Stephen  Daye  when  reference  is 
made  to  the  Cambridge  printer.  Samuel  Abbott  Green  in  “Ten 
Fac-Simile  Reproductions  Relating  to  New  England,”  1902, 
notes  several  facts  of  value.  There  are  but  two  known  auto¬ 
graph  signatures  and  in  each  of  these  instances  both  the  given 
name  and  the  surname  are  written  differently.  In  the  obligation 
entered  into  with  Glover  in  1638  it  is  written  Stephen  Daye; 
but  in  February  26,  1655,  he  wrote  his  signature  Steven  Day. 

Matthew,  his  son  and  successorwho  printed  the  Almanack  for 
1647,  gives  it  Day.  In  the  text  of  the  bond  with  Glover  the 
name  is  each  time  spelled  Day,  and  in  the  obligation  dated 
February  20,  1617-18,  the  name  is  twice  given  Stephen  Daye. 

Furthermore,  the  name  of  the  printer  is  not  given  in  any 
publication  now  extant  which  came  from  his  press.  These 
things  all  being  considered,  it  would  seem  quite  probable  that 
the  Cambridge  printer  would  have  spelled  the  name  Steven 
Day  upon  his  bookplate  if  he  had  one. 

The  second  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  type  ornaments 
which  border  the  plate,  and  here  the  darkness  deepens  as  they 
are  not  found  on  the  title  page  of  any  publication  know  to  have 
been  issued  by  the  Day  press.  The  argument  from  what  is 
not  found  is  unsatisfactory  at  the  best  but  it  is  all  that  is 
known  at  present. 

The  problem  is  not  solved;  the  case  is  not  proved.  The 
bookplate  appears  to  be  American  and  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  it  is  not.  The  general  concensus  of  opinion  is 
that  it  is  indeed  the  bookplate  of  the  Cambridge  printer.  If 
that  is  the  case,  this  little  piece  of  paper  is  the  earliest  known 
American  bookplate  and  it  is  also  the  second  printing  in  the 
English  Colonies  now  known  to  be  in  existence.  Is  it  not  a 
most  interesting  bookplate  problem? 
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During  the  past  spring,  the  Worcester  Historical 
Society  re-arranged  its  library,  discarding  much 
foreign  and  worthless  material,  and  planning  to  con¬ 
fine  its  collecting  to  New  England  history,  with  partic¬ 
ular  emphasis  on  the  literature  of  Worcester  County. 
Many  special  collections  of  importance  were  retained, 
and  no  material  was  disposed  of  unless  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  entirely  foreign  to  the  proper  purposes  of  the 
Society.  A  large  amount  of  the  discarded  material 
was  turned  over  to  this  Library  for  examination,  with  a 
view  toward  keeping  somewhere  in  the  city  at  least 
one  copy  of  books  which  in  the  realm  of  probability 
might  be  sought  for,  and  which  entered  our  especial 
fields  of  collecting.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  the  time 
to  compare  all  these  volumes,  therefore  how  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  will  prove  duplicate  and  how  many  will  be 
added  to  the  collection  will  not  be  known  until  next 
year’s  report.  The  Worcester  Historical  Society  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  this  wise  step,  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  modern  idea  of  local  historical  libraries  limiting 
their  energies  to  collecting  chiefly  along  local  lines.  The 
rearrangement  of  the  contents  of  their  library  building, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  into  more  prominence  the  very 
important  museum  feature,  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation,  while  the  progressive  and  co-operative 
spirit  of  their  officers  can  only  inspire  a  similar  spirit  in 
return. 

Clarence  S.  Brigham, 

Librarian. 
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THE  FORTUNATE  ISLAND  OF  MONHEGAN1 

BY  CHARLES  FRANCIS  JENNEY 


ON  FRIDAY,  May  17,  1605,  a  ship,  “supposed  to 
have  been  called  the  Archangel”2  and  commanded 
by  Capt.  George  Waymouth,  neared  the  main.  The 
narrator,  James  Rosier,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
gentleman  employed  in  the  voyage,  thus  describes  the 
landfall: 

“.  .  .  about  sixe  a  clocke  at  night  we  descried 

the  land,  which  bare  from  vs  North-North-East;  but 
because  it  blew  a  great  gale  of  winde,  the  sea  very  high 
and  neere  night,  not  fit  to  come  upon  an  unknowen 
coast,  we  stood  off  till  two  a  clocke  in  the  morning, 
being  Saturday;  then  standing  in  with  it  againe,  we 
descried  it  by  eight  a  clocke  in  the  morning  bearing 
North-East  from  us.  It  appeared  a  meane  high  land, 
as  we  after  found  it,  being  but  an  Hand  of  some  six 
miles  in  compasse,  but  I  hope  the  most  fortunate  euer 
yet  discoured.  About  twelve  a  clocke  that  day,  we 
came  to  an  anker  on  the  North  side  of  this  Hand, 
about  a  legue  from  the  shore.  About  two  a  clocke  our 
Captaine  with  twelue  men  rowed  in  his  ship  boat  to 
the  shore,  where  we  made  no  long  stay,  but  laded  our 
boat  with  dry  wood  of  olde  trees  upon  the  shore-side 
and  returned  to  our  ship,  where  we  rode  that  night. 

“This  Hand  is  woody,  grouen  with  Firre,  Birch,  Oke, 
and  Beech,  as  farre  as  we  saw  along  the  shore;  and  so 


'At  the  outset,  acknowledgment  is  made  of  great  indebtedness  to  Henry  S.  Burrage, 
D.D.,  State  Historian  of  Maine,  whose  recent  work  entitled  “The  Beginnings  of  Colonial 
Maine,”  1602-1658,  is  so  full  of  matters  of  historical  interest  relating  to  this  locality. 
It  has  been  used  freely.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  sources  of  information  have  been 
verified  and  sometimes  supplemented  by  examination  of  other  sources. 

21  Me.  Hist.  Collections,  VI,  294.  Rosier,  “ Relation  of  Waymouth’s  Voyage,” 
(Gorges  Society)  viii. 
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likely  to  be  within.  On  the  verge  grow  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  Wild  pease,  and  Wild  rose  bushes.  The 
water  issued  forth  down  the  Rocky  cliffes  in  many 
places:  and  much  fowl  of  divers  kinds  breed  upon  the 
shore  and  rocks.”3 

The  island  on  which  the  landing  was  made,  although 
named  St.  Georges  in  the  relation,  has  always  been 
identified  as  Monhegan.  Its  history  warrants,  in  part 
at  least,  Rosier’s  hope  that  it  would  be  a  most  fortu¬ 
nate  island.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  describe 
the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy. 

In  July  of  the  year  of  Waymouth’s  voyage,  Cham¬ 
plain  saw  Monhegan  and  christened  it  La  Nef,  “for,  at 
a  distance,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  ship.”4 

Monhegan  is  the  most  prominent  landmark  on  the 
central  and  westerly  coast  of  Maine,  and  is  the  western¬ 
most  of  the  outlying  islands  off  Penobscot  Bay. 
Situated  in  latitude  43° 46'  N.,  and  longitude  69°  18'  W, 
it  is  said  to  contain  655  acres,  and  the  adjacent 
island  of  Manana,  77  acres.5  It  is  about  one  and 
five-eighths  miles  in  length,  and  almost  five-eighths  of 
a  mile  in  width.  In  nautical  miles,  it  is  distant  from 
Cape  Ann  87  miles,  from  Highland  Light  on  Cape 
Cod,  108,  and  from  Boston  Light,  about  110.  Its 
rocky  shores  rise  boldly  from  the  sea  in  two  places  to 
the  height  of  160  feet.  Not  being  encompassed  by 
other  islands,  it  is  visible  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Westerly  and  southerly  there  is,  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  no  other  western  Atlantic  island  of  equal 
elevation. 

The  statement,  often  made,  that  Waymouth  set  up 
a  cross  on  Monhegan  is  now  discredited,  and  is  only 
referred  to  because  so  frequently  and  carelessly 
repeated  by  those  who  have  made  no  careful  examina¬ 
tion.  The  cross  undoubtedly  was  upon  Allen’s  Island, 
about  seven  miles  to  the  north  of  Monhegan. 


'Hosier's  Relation  (Gorges  Society)  93. 
'Champlain’s  Voyages  (Prince  Society)  II,  91. 
'Bangor  Historical  Magazine  (Feb.  1888)  III,  141. 
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The  name,  Monhegan,  has  many  spellings,  some  of 
which  are  given  by  Goss  in  “Something  about  Mon¬ 
hegan.”6  At  my  request,  Mr.  Lincoln  N.  Kinnicutt 
has  made  a  careful  examination  concerning  its  deriva¬ 
tion  and  meaning.  He  writes: 

“In  my  opinion  the  exact  English  equivalents  of 
many  of  the  Indian  place  names  are  never  possible  to 
obtain  on  account  of  the  various  shades  of  meaning 
which  could  be  expressed  by  the  Indian  pronunciation 
or  by  the  accentuation.  All  that  we  have  to  rely  upon 
is  how  that  pronunciation  wTas  expressed  in  writing  by 
the  white  man  who  heard  it.  However,  I  do  believe 
we  can  come  near  the  meaning  in  most  cases. 

“The  generally  accepted  translation  of  Monhegan 
is,  I  believe,  ‘  Great  Island  ’  or  ‘  Grand  Island.  ’  In  my 
analysis  of  the  word  I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  adjective. 
The  root  of  the  name  is  undoubtedly  Munnoh  or 
Munnohan — an  island.  The  same  root  is  found  with 
slight  variations  in  the  Indian  names  of  Long  Island, 
Shelter  Island,  Block  Island,  Grand  Menan  and  many 
others.  We  have  the  name  in  Massachusetts  near 
Middleborough  with  almost  the  same  spelling — Mon- 
higgin — and  probably  it  was  the  name  originally  given 
to  an  island  in  Quitticas  Pond. 

“The  Micmac  Indians,  inhabiting  a  country  further 
north,  and  having  a  different  language,  although  the 
roots  of  many  of  their  words  were  the  same,  evidently 
knew  the  Maine  coast  well,  and  we  know  they  gave 
their  own  names  to  several  of  the  islands.  In  their 
language  ‘Munegoo’  was  the  word  for  an  island,  and 
certainly  this  comes  very  near  to  the  present  name. 
They  also  had  the  word  ‘  Munegoogwaach’  meaning 
an  islander. 

“I  think  we  must  accept  ‘The  Island’  as  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  to  all 
the  Indians  on  the  Maine  coast  it  was  the  island  where 
the  white  men  came  year  after  year  in  ‘their  big 


8Magazine  of  American  History  (Sept.  1884)  XII,  267. 
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canoes  with  the  white  wings,  ’  for  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  island  most  often  mentioned  by  the  early  voyagers. 
In  this  same  way,  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  thought 
that  the  Indian  name  Manati,  for  Long  Island,  meant 
The  Island  to  all  the  Indians  living  in  that  vicinity. 

“Quite  possibly  the  original  Indian  name  Monahi- 
gan,  as  John  Smith  wrote  it,  in  1615,  or  Munhiggen — 
Monhiggon — Menehighon,  as  written  in  other  early 
records,  was  in  some  way  more  descriptive;  but  if  so,  I 
am  unable  to  interpret  it. 

“There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Monanis  means  ‘The 
little  island’ — ‘es’  or  ‘is’  is  always  the  Indian  diminu¬ 
tive.  ” 

Mr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  was  of  like  opinion. 
Goss  quotes  him  as  follows:  “Probably  a  corruption 
of  the  Algonkin  general  name  for  ‘island’ — Men-ahan 
in  the  Abnaki  language,  but  hardened  to  Mun-egoo  in 
the  Micmac,  through  which,  probably,  the  name  came 
first  to  French  and  English  fishermen.”7  The  con¬ 
currence  of  these  eminent  authorities  seems  to  con¬ 
clude  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.8 

Smith  designated  the  island  as  “ Barties  Isles,”  but 
the  name  never  was  of  general  acceptation.9  In 
addition  to  its  Indian  name,  it  is  entitled  “I.  Schip,” 
on  a  map  engraved,  probably  in  1631,  by  Lucini,  an 


7Ms.  letter  quoted  in  Mag.  Am.  History,  XII,  266.  See  also  Willis,  “  Language  of  the 
Abnaquies,”  1  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  IV,  101, 106,  190.  Eaton, “Annals  of  Warren," 
14. 

Menan,  from  menahan,  island,  by  emphasis  here,  The  Island,  as  being  the  largest, 
and  on  the  maps  ‘  Grand  Menan.  ’  In  the  Jesuit  Relations  it  is  called  Menano,  perhaps 
Menanoke.” 

“Menana,  from  the  same  word  with  a  suffix  thought  to  denote  separation,  as  The 
Island,  separated  from  Monhegan.  Smith  wrote  it  “Monanis,  suggesting  a  diminutive, 
Small  Island.” 

"Monhegan.  There  is  difficulty  in  translating  the  name  of  this  island,  called  St. 
George  by  Captain  George  Popham  in  1607.  Comparing  it  with  the  definition  of 
Michigan,  given  by  Schoolcraft,  from  a  dialect  of  the  language  that  reached  to  Maine,  a 
clue  may  be  found  for  its  interpretation.  Mono  and  munnoh  mean  island.  Mona- 
hegan,  changed  by  use  to  Monhegan,  may  perhaps  mean  'The  Island  of  the  Sea.’  Its 
position,  if  not  this  explanation,  well  entitled  it  to  this  distinction.”  Ballard,  "Geo¬ 
graphical  Names  on  the  Coast  of  Maine,”  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Rep.  (1868)  243,  253. 

9“ Travels  and  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith  (Arber’s  Ed.)  I,  232.  II,  700,  766.  All 
references  to  Smith’s  works  are  to  this  edition. 
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Italian.10  This  name  is  based  on  that  of  Champlain. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  consider 
the  history  of  this  locality  prior  to  the  voyage  of 
Waymouth.  Sebastian  Cabot’s  second  voyage,  in 
1498,  it  is  believed,  extended  along  the  northern  coast 
of  the  United  States;  if  so,  Cabot  must  have  seen  the 
rugged  outlines  of  our  island.11  Soon  afterward,  the 
bold  fishermen  of  the  west  of  England,  Normandy, 
Brittany,  and  Portugal  resorted  to  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland;  but  how  far  they  went  to  the  westward,  we 
do  not  know.  However,  there  are  found  traces  of 
voyages  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  prior  to  that  of  Way- 
mouth.12  The  narratives  of  Gosnold’s  voyage  of  1602 
set  out  with  particularity  that,  near  a  rock  called  by 
the  voyagers,  “  Savage  Rock,”  there  came  toward 
Gosnold’s  ship  a  Biscayan  shallop,  with  sail  and  oars 
and  manned  by  savages.  One  wore  a  black  waistcoat 
and  breeches  of  serge,  made  after  the  sea  fashion,  hose, 
shoes,  hat  and  band;  one  or  two  more  had  a  few  things 
of  Christian  origin;  the  shallop  also  had  an  iron  grapple 
and  a  copper  kettle.  The  Indians,  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  described  the  coast  thereabouts;  named  Placen¬ 
tia  in  Newfoundland;  and  “spoke  divers  Christian 
words.”  “It  seemed  by  some  words  and  signs  they 
made  that  some  Basks  or  of  S.  John  de  Luz  .  .  . 

[had]  fished  or  traded  in  this  place,  being  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  43  degrees.  ”  Savage  Rock  has  been  identified 
as  Cape  Neddock  on  the  southerly  coast  of  Maine. 
It  is  clear  that  it  was  as  far  west  as  that  locality.13 


10This  map  is  reproduced  in  the  “Documentary  History  of  N.  Y.”  (1849)  I,  frontis¬ 
piece. 

11The  weather-worn  markings  upon  Manana  are  not  discussed.  Those  curious  as  to 
these  will  find  a  bibliographical  note  in  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  I, 
102.  See  also  Williamson,  “The  Northmen  in  Maine”  The  Historical  Magazine, 
(Jan.  1869)  2nd  Series,  V,  31. 

^See  Baxter,  “ The  Avant  Couriers  of  Colonization,”  3  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections, 
II,  1-2D.  Thayer,  "The  Sagadahoc  Colony,”  (Gorges  Society)  71,  75. 

13Archer,  “Relation  of  Gosnold’s  Voyage,”  3  Mass.  Hist.  Collections,  VIII,  73.  Brere- 
ton,  “Brief  and  True  Relation  of  Gosnold’s  Voyage,”  lb.  85.  Livingston’s  Facsimile 
Reprint  of  Brereton,  4.  Burrage,  “Early  English  and  French  Voyages,”  328,  330. 
DeCosta,  “Plymouth  before  the  Pilgrims,”  Magazine  Am.  Hist.  (Dec.  1882)  VIII,  808. 
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In  1603,  Martin  Pring  voyaged  to  the  coast  of  Maine, 
employing  two  vessels,  the  “ Speedwell”  and  the 
“Discoverer.”  In  his  company  were  at  least  two  of 
Gosnold’s  men.  He  explored  the  coast  from  Penob¬ 
scot  Bay  to  Cape  Cod.  While  the  narrative  of  his 
voyage  was  not  printed  until  1625,  Pring  was  sent  by 
the  “inducements  and  persuasions”  of  Richard 
Hakluyt,  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Bristol  and 
“most  of  the  merchants”  of  that  city;  consequently 
the  results  of  his  explorations  must  have  been  well 
disseminated.14 

Those  who  described  the  lands  and  seas  visited  by 
Gosnold,  Pring  and  Waymouth  did  so  in  glowing 
terms — and  with  much  emphasis  on  the  bountiful 
supply  of  fish.  Wrote  Brereton,  “.  .  .  in  five  or 

six  hours’  absence  we  had  pestered  our  ship  so  with 
cod-fish,  that  we  threw  numbers  of  them  over-board 
againe;  and  surely,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  there  is  upon  this  coast, 
better  fishing,  and  in  as  great  plentie,  as  in  Newfound¬ 
land;  .  .  .  and  besides,  the  places  where  we  tooke 

these  cods  (and  might  in  a  few  daies  have  laden  our 
ship)  were  but  in  seven  faddome  water,  and  within 
lesse  than  a  league  of  the  shore;  where  in  Newfound¬ 
land  they  fish  in  fortie  or  fiftie  fadome  water,  and 
farre  off.”  Pring’s  narrator  says:  “And  as  the 
land  is  full  of  Gods  good  blessings,  so  is  the  sea  re¬ 
plenished  with  great  abundance  of  excellent  fish,  as 
Cods  sufficient  to  lade  many  ships  .  .  .”  Rosier 

proclaims  “the  great  plenty  of  fish  which  we  found 
afterward  wheresoever  we  went  vpon  the  coast,” 
gives  details  of  their  wonderful  abundance,  and  assures 
a  “more  profitable  returne  from  hence  than  from  New¬ 
foundland,  the  fish  being  so  much  greater,  better  fed, 


14Purchaa,  “  Pilgrimes, "  IV,  1654.  Smith,  “Travels  and  Works”,  I,  336.  Magazine 
of  Am.  Hist.  (Dec.  1882)  VIII,  840.  Winship,  “  Sailor’s  Narratives  of  New  England 
Voyages,”  53-63.  Burrage,  "Early  English  Voyages,”  341-352.  Dennis,  “Capt. 
Martin  Pring,  Last  of  the  Elizabethan  Seamen,  ”  3  Me.  Hist.  Collections,  2E-50.  The 
last  citation  contains  bibliographical  notes. 
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and  abundant  with  traine.”  In  1630,  the  author  of 
New  England’s  Plantation  describes  in  detail  and  with 
emphasis  the  abundance  and  kinds  of  fish.15 

In  1606,  came  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  Sir  John 
Popham  under  the  command  of  Thomas  Hanham, 
with  whom  was  Pring  as  master.  The  central  part  of 
the  coast  of  Maine  was  visited,  but  no  record  of  this 
voyage  is  known.16  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  however, 
declares  the  importance  of  this  expedition.  Writing 
in  1658,  he  says  that  Pring  returned  with  “the  most 
exact  discovery  of  that  coast  that  ever  came  to  my 
hands  since,  .  .  .  which  with  his  relation  of  the 

Country,  wrought  such  an  impression  on  the  Lord 
Chiefe  Justice  [Popham],  and  us  all  that  were  his 
associates,  ...  we  set  up  our  resolutions  to  follow 
it  with  effect.”17 

May  31,  1607,  the  “Gift  of  God”  and  the  “Mary 
and  John”  bearing  the  ill-fated  Popham  colonists, 
left  Plymouth,  England.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  anchored  at  Monhegan,  as  sometimes  has  been 
stated.  They  were  at  or  near  Waymouth’s  anchorage, 
where  “they  found  a  cross  set  up,  the  which  we 
suppose  was  set  up  by  George  Wayman.”18  It 
therefore  follows  that  it  was  not  at  Monhegan,  but 
probably  on  Allen’s  Island  that  Rev.  Richard  Seymour 
on  August  9,  1607,  delivered  his  memorable  sermon; 
but  the  Popham  colonists  certainly  saw  rugged 
Monhegan,  even  if  they  did  not  land  upon  it.19 

While  it  has.  been  claimed  that,  upon  the  abandon¬ 
ment  in  the  early  fall  of  1608  of  the  colony  at  the 

16Reprinted  in  Force’s  “Tracts.” 

16Thayer,  "The  Sagadahoc  Colony,”  (Gorges  Society)  11.  “Beginnings  of  Colonial 
Maine,  ”58-60. 

17Baxter,  "Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  his  Province  of  Maine”,  (Prince  Society)  I, 
204;  II,  11. 

18"Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,”  I,  77.  “The  Sagadahoc  Colonoy,”  50-54-58.  “Early 
English  Voyages,”  397,  406,  407.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings.  XVIII, — Strachey, 
“The  History  of  Travels  into  Virginia,  Brittania, "  4  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  III, 
219.  1  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  III,  296,  297.  Brown,  “  Genesis  of  the  U.  S.  ”  II,  562, 

567,  1024. 

l8Smith,  "  Travels  &  Works,  ”  II,  696.  “The  Sagadahoc  Colony ,”  93. 
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mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  some  of  the  inhabitants  re¬ 
mained  on  the  coast  and  settled  on  the  peninsula  of 
Pemaquid  and  at  Monhegan,  no  substantial  evidence 
exists  to  that  effect  and  there  is  strong  reason  for 
coming  to  the  contrary  conclusion.  But  Sir  Francis 
Popham,  son  of  Sir  John,  sent  vessels  to  the  coast  for 
“trading  and  fishing.”20  Upon  a  map  made  in  1610, 
Monhegan  appears  as  “I.  St.  George.”21 

In  1611,  Biencourt,  leaving  Port  Royal,  (now  Ann¬ 
apolis,  N.  S.)  also  visited  the  coast  as  far  west  as  the 
Kennebec.  Father  Biard  states  that  the  English  from 
Virginia  have  the  habit  of  coming  every  year  to  the 
islands  of  Pemcuit  (Pemaquid)  to  get  fish  for  food  for 
the  winter.22  A  French  settlement  was  begun  on  Mt. 
Desert  in  1613,  but  the  same  year  Capt.  Samuel 
Argali,  who  came  to  the  Maine  Coast  for  fish,  destroyed 
that  colony.  In  this  year  also,  Capt.  Edward  Harley 
or  Harlow  was  on  the  New  England  coast,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  at  Monhegan.23 

Capt.  John  Smith’s  memorable  voyage  was  in  1614. 
In  his  narrative  first  appears  the  name  “Monhegan,” 
or  as  Smith  wrote  it  “Monahigan.”  He  described 
that  island  as  a  “round,  high  lie,  and  close  by  it  [is] 
Monanis  betwixt  which  is  a  small  harbor  where  we 
rid.”24  In  his  “Description  of  New  England,” 
Smith  says:  “Yet  I  made  a  garden  upon  the  top  of  a 
Rockie  lie  in  43 4  leagues  from  the  Main,  in  May, 
that  grew  so  well,  as  it  served  us  for  sallets  in  June  and 
July.”26  While  Smith  explored  the  coast  with  eight 


20See  “The  Sagadahoc  Colony,”  217;  Thayer,  "Ancient  Pemaquid,”  3  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Collections,  II,  374,  passim. 

21This  map  was  first  reproduced  in  1891  in  Brown’s  “Genesis  of  the  U.  S.  ”  I,  457.  This 
most  valuable  work  gives  its  interesting  history. 

2SThe  Jesuit  Relations  (ed.  by  Thwaites),  II,  253,  285.  “Me.  Hist.  &  Gen.  Recorder,” 

II,  212.  The  Sagadahoc  Colony,  228.  “Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,” 

III,  178,  193. 

23,1  Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,”  118,  121.  2  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  II,  6,  64 

“The  Sagadahoc  Colony,”  217,  219.  “Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  his  Province  of 
Maine,”  1,  207.  Smith,  “Travels  and  Works,”  II,  696. 

^Smith,  “Travels  and  Works,”  II,  720. 

“Ib.  I,  198. 
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of  his  crew,  thirty-seven  remaining  “did  fish,”  using 
seven  boats  which  they  constructed  on  the  island. 

Truly  it  was  a  busy  spring,  and  the  shores  of  the 
little  harbor  must  have  been  well  occupied  by  the 
hardy  English  fishermen,  who  between  the  last  of 
April  and  eighth  of  July  made  “fortie  thousand  of  dry 
fish.”26  In  his  advertisements  for  “Unexperienced 
Planters”  (1631)  he  states  the  matter  somewhat 
differently,  and  says  that  he  took  “by  hookes  and  lines 
with  fifteene  or  eighteene  men  at  most,  more  than 
60,000  Cod  in  lesse  than  a  moneth.  ”27 

Smith  also  tells  us  that  right  against  him  “in  the 
Main  was  a  Ship  of  Sir  Francis  Popphames,  that  had 
there  such  acquaintance,  having  many  yeares  used 
onely  that  porte,  that  the  most  parte  there,  was  had  by 
him.  And  forty  leagues  westwards  were  two  French 
Ships,  that  had  made  there  a  great  voyage  by  trade.  ”28 

In  his  writings,  published  from  time  to  time  after 
his  voyage  to  New  England,  Smith  gives  much  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  progress  of  the  fisheries.  He 
says  that,  in  1615,  “foure  good  shippes”  came,  in 
which  wrere  some  of  the  men  who  were  with  him  in  the 
previous  year.  From  March  to  the  “halfe  June” 
these  fishermen  freighted  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons 
with  fish  designed  for  the  Spanish  market,  but  which 
did  not  reach  there  on  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
vessel  by  the  Turks.  Another  of  these  vessels  took  its 
cargo  to  Virginia  and  the  remaining  two  returned  to 
England  within  six  months.29  There  were  undoubtedly 
other  vessels  in  this  year,  and  among  the  persons  on 
the  coast  was  Richard  Hawkins  of  the  Plymouth 
company.30 

In  1616,  four  more  ships  sailed  from  London,  and  a 
like  a  number  from  Plymouth.  Smith  records 


MIb.  I,  187,  240. 

27Ib.  11,936. 

28Ib.  I,  188. 

29“  Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  America,”  III,  181.  Smith,  “Travels  and  Works,” 
I,  240. 

30“  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  His  Province  of  Maine,  ”  II,  25,  26. 
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voyages  in  1618,  1619  and  1620.  In  the  latter  year 
there  were  ‘‘six  or  seuen  sayle  from  the  west  Countrey 
onely  to  fish.”  In  the  edition  of  Smith’s  “New 
England’s  Trials,”  published  in  1622,  “Declaring  the 
successe  of  80  Ships  employed  thither  within  these 
eight  yeares,  ”  details  of  these  and  other  voyages  are 
given.31  One  of  these  voyages  is  noteworthy,  as  it 
relates  to  the  first  owner  of  Monhegan.  Smith  says: 
“For  the  26  saile  of  ships,  the  most  I  can  yet  under¬ 
stand  is,  Master  Ambrose  Jennens  of  London,  and 
Master  Abraham  Jennens  of  Plimmoth  sent  (their 
Abraham)  a  ship  of  220  Tuns,  and  the  Nightingale  of 
Porchmouth  of  100;  whose  fish  at  the  first  penie  came 
to  3,150  pounds;  in  all  they  were  35  saile:  and  where  in 
Newfoundland  they  shared  six  or  seven  pounds  for  a 
common  man,  in  New  England  they  shared  fourteen 
pounds;  besides,  six  Dutch  and  French  ships  made 
wonderfull  returnes  in  furres.”32 

It  thus  appears  that  at  this  time  trade  flourished  in 
the  Gulf  of  Maine  and  undoubtedly  the  best  fishing 
stations,  like  Monhegan,  Damariscove  and  Pemaquid, 
were  full  of  stages,  that  the  little  harbors  were  well 
occupied  by  boats,  and  that  on  the  shores  were 
groups  of  rollicking  fishermen.  Concerning  the  social 
phase  of  their  life,  we  shall  see  something  hereafter. 
All  of  these  ships  according  to  Smith  “till  this  last 
yeare  (1621)  have  bin  fished  within  a  square  of  two  or 
three  leagues.”33  This  fixes  definitely  the  locality. 
We  can  hardly  think  of  these  fishermen  as  living  in  the 
crowded  quarters  of  their  small  vessels  while  pursuing 
their  fishing;  undoubtedly  rude  huts  arose  near  the 
shore. 

Capt.  Edward  Brawnde,  leaving  England  in  March, 
is  said  to  have  reached  Monhegan  April  20,  1616, 
where  he  met  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  with  whom  he  had 
some  trouble.  Dr.  Burrage,  with  much  reason, 


3ISmith,  "Travels  and  Works,”  I,  249,  259. 
^Ib.  I,  264. 

^Ib.  I,  244,  268. 
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believes  that  the  latter  may  have  passed  the  winter 
of  1615-1616  at  Monhegan.34 

Among  other  persons  who  were,  as  Smith  says, 
upon  a  “voyage  of  profit”  only,  was  Richard  Vines, 
who  with  his  companions  spent  the  winter  of  1616- 
1617  in  the  wigwams  of  the  savages  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Saco.35 

Capt.  Edward  Rocroft,  intending  to  remain  on  the 
coast  during  the  wdnter  of  1618-1619,  changed  his 
mind  by  reason  of  a  threatened  mutiny  and  leaving 
the  conspirators  at  Saco  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
sailed  for  Virginia,  but  was  wrecked  on  his  way  thither. 
The  men  left  by  him  made  their  way  to  Monhegan 
where  they  spent  the  winter  with  “bad  lodging  and 
worse  fare,  yet  came  all  safe  home  saue  one  sickly  man 
which  dyed  there.  ”  These  men  made  their  return  to 
England  the  next  year  in  a  vessel  of  Gorges  which 
came  to  the  coast.36 

In  1619,  Dermer  was  one  of  those  who  made  the 
voyage  from  Plymouth;  and  there  was  also  a  vessel 
fishing  from  Virginia.  Dermer  again  visited  the 
island  in  1620. 37  In  1622,  Thomas  Weston,  so  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Massachusetts,  had  a  ship  at  Monhegan. 
The  same  year  some  of  the  Weymouth  colonists  went 
there  “hoping  to  get  passage  and  return  with  the 
fishing  ships.”38 

Let  us  pause  for  a  minute  to  consider  why  this 
rocky  island  became  the  centre  of  the  great  fishing 
industry  and  the  rendezvous  of  fishermen  from 
London  and  the  west  of  England.  The  reasons  are 
not  hard  to  discover.  The  island  was  so  far  to  sea  as 


M“ Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,”  135. 

“lb.  134. 

36,1  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  His  Province  of  Maine,”  I,  212,  214.  Banks, 
“Early  Settlements  in  Maine  Prior  to  1620.”  Me.  Hist.  &  Gen.  Recorder,  II,  215. 

37Neill,  “Thomas  Jones,  Captain  of  the  Discovery.”  The  Historical  Magazine, 
(Jan.  1869)  2nd  Series,  V.  31.  “Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,”  138,  141.  Prince, 
“Chronological  History  of  New  England,”  (Drake’s  Ed.)  151,153. 

38Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  VIII,  271. 
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to  be  as  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  fishing  grounds. 

.  .  a  good  fishing  place  .  .  .  [was]  a  great 

advantage  .  .  .  ,  wher  the  boats  may  goe  quickly 

in  and  out  to  sea  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and  well 
stoed  with  fish  neer  at  hand,  and  convenient  places  to 
make  it  and  build  stages  in.”39  Its  position  made  it 
safe  from  any  sudden  attack  by  the  Indians,  perhaps 
not  a  great  danger.  The  striking  appearance  of  the 
island  made  it  a  good  landmark,  and  it  had  become 
well  known  to  all  who  resorted  to  the  coast.  It  is  true 
that  it  was  not  well  situated  as  a  centre  of  the  trade 
with  the  Indians,  and  for  that  reason  it  later  was 
abandoned  as  a  trading  station.  As  to  this,  hereafter. 
The  frail  Indian  canoes  were  not  well  adapted  for  these 
waters,  uneasy  then  as  now,  and  somewhat  vexing  to 
the  inexperienced.  But  the  Indians  were  not  confined 
to  canoes.  The  letter  of  William  Bradford  and  Isaac 
Allerton,  dated  September  8,  1623,  after  describing 
the  trade  of  the  French  with  the  Indians,  states — 
“the  french  doe  store  them  with  biskay  shalopes  fited 
both  with  sails  and  ores,  with  which  they  can  either 
row  or  saile  as  well  as  we.”40 

While  Indian  relics  have  been  occasionally  found  at 
Monhegan,  they  are  uncommon.  No  supply  of  clams 
ever  existed  for  the  aboriginal  feasts.  No  animals  but 
those  of  the  vast  deep  and  the  fowls  of  the  water  or 
air  supplied  clothing  or  food.  All  of  the  fish  and  fowl 
needed  for  food  of  the  scattered  Indian  population  was 
conveniently  at  hand  upon  or  near  the  mainland. 
Therefore  we  cannot  picture  Monhegan  as  the  home  of 
the  Indian,  but  only  as  a  place  visited  from  time  to 
time,  first  from  curiosity  or  accident,  and  later  for  the 
purpose  of  barter  with  the  fishermen. 

The  grant  to  Abraham  Jennens  or  Jennings, 
Merchant,  of  Plymouth,  England,  is  now  considered. 
As  early  as  1622,  so  Smith  tells  us,  Ambrose  and 

39Letter  of  William  Bradford  and  Isaac  Allerton,  Sept.  8,  1623,  Am.  Hist.  Review, 
(Jan.  1903)  VIII,  297,  299. 

40Ib.  295. 
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Abraham  Jennens  sent  ships,  the  “  Abraham”  and  the 
“Nightingale”  to  the  coast.  Ambrose  was  of  London 
and  Abraham  of  Plymouth.  Abraham  was  the  son  of 
William  Jennens  of  Birmingham,  who  married  Joanne 
Elliott,  and  who  died  late  in  1602  or  early  in  1603. 
His  widow  died  in  June,  1612.  Abraham  was 
probably  born  in  that  city.41-  Dr.  Burrage,  with  most 
painstaking  care,  has  gathered  most  of  what  is  known 
concerning  him,  but  his  family  history  was  not  known 
to  that  most  careful  investigator.42  He  was  one  of 
the  patentees  named  in  the  patent  of  King  James 
dated  May  2,  1610,  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
in  Newfoundland.43  From  various  sources  it  appears 
that  he  was  widely  engaged  in  trade  and  that  he  was 
living  in  1641. 44  In  1628,  letters  of  marque  were 
issued  to  him  as  one  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  “Little 
Ambrose”  of  60  tons,  and  owner  of  the  ship, “Thomas 
Discovery”  of  30  tons. 

On  July  12,  1622,  he  was  asked  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Council  for  New  England,  but  desired  his 
“answers  might  be  respited  until  some  other  time.” 
This  council  was  established  November  3,  1620,  under 
the  name  of  “The  Council  established  at  Plymouth 
in  the  County  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling, 
ordering,  and  governing  of  New  England  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”45  It  was  known  as  the  “Great  Patent  of  New 
England”  and  was  a  reincorporation  of  the  “Adven¬ 
turers  of  the  Northern  Colony  of  Virginia”  established 
April  10,  1606. 46 

This  council  ordered  on  November  27,  1622,  that  a 
receipt  for  110  pounds  be  given  for  his  partnership, 


41“  The  Great  Jennens  Case:  Being  an  Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Jennens  Family, 
Sheffield,  1879.”  Copies  of  wills  and  other  detailed  information  as  to  the  family  are 
there  given. 

42,1  Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,”  164. 

^Brown,  “Genesis  of  the  U.  S.,”  I,  391. 

«Many  references  to  him  are  found  in  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  edited  by  W. 
Noel  Sainsbury.  See  passim,  Colonial  Series,  (1574-1660);  Domestic  Series,  (1623-8), 
^2  Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.,  VII,  20,  (The  Farnham  Papers)  where  other  sources  of 
information  are  referred  to. 

46“ Genesis  of  the  United  States,”  I,  52. 
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and  three  days  later  it  was  “ sealed”  to  him  “with 
Covenant  for  his  devident  in  ye  maine  Land  of  New 
England.”  Apparently  he  was  one  of  six  merchants 
who  were  to  be  admitted  for  the  “service  and  speciall 
Imploymts”  of  the  council. 

In  a  proposal  for  a  dividend  of  lands,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  never  consummated,  dated  July  24,  1622, 
Monhegan  was  allotted  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
Under  date  of  January  28,  1623,  the  record  of  the 
Council  states  that  the  “Com8,  for  seizing  of  ye  Island 
of  Mannahigan  is  this  day  sealed  and  signed.”  Dr. 
Burrage  construes  this  as  an  authorization  of  the 
seizure  of  the  island,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
such  action  or  reason  therefor.  The  word  intended 
most  likely  was  “seizin”,  in  which  case  this  com¬ 
mission  was  the  foundation  of  the  grant  to  Jennings 
hereinafter  referred  to.47 

The  arms  of  Jennings  may  be  seen  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Andrews  in  Plymouth.  Changing  the  heraldic 
terms  used  in  the  technical  description  thereof,48 
they  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  shield  bearing 
a  red  chevron  (two  broad  bands  of  red  meeting  at  the 
apex  like  rafters)  between  three  plummets,  which  in 
this  connection  denote  pieces  of  lead  attached  to  lines, 
and  used  in  sounding  the  depths  of  the  sea.49  Plum¬ 
mets  are  found  in  nearly  all  coats  of  arms  of  this 
family.  Concerning  them  an  ancient  writer  says: 
“The  plummet  may  aptly  serve  as  an  Hieroglyphic  of 
Prudence,  in  respect  that  Mariners,  by  the  Help  of  this 
Instrument,  fastned  to  some  line  of  many  Fathoms  do 
sound  the  Depth  of  the  Seas,  when  by  some  tempestu- 


4,Proc.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  April  24,  1867,  Oct.  21,  1875;  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Colonial  Series,  (1574-1660).  The  word  “seizin”  is  written  "season”  in  the  patent  to 
Thomas  Cammock  in  1631;  and  “seizing”  in  the  Laconia  patent  of  1629.  2  Me.  Hist. 

Coll.,  VII,  107,  140. 

48Argent,  a  chevron  gules,  between  three  plummets,  sable. 

49While  this  Church  contains  no  inscription  in  memory  of  Jennings,  the  arms  are 
found  in  connection  with  a  memorial  tablet  of  the  Goodyeare  family,  one  of  whom,  Moses 
Goodyeare,  was  a  son-in-law  of  Abraham  Jennings.  Rowe,  “Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Old  Plymouth”  (1876)  III,  61,  62.  Jewitt,  “Plymouth,”  513;  "Beginnings  of  Colonial 
Maine,”  213.  1  Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.,  V,  170.  2  Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.,  Ill,  1,  386. 
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ous  Storm,  or  other  Accident,  they  are  forced  upon  an 
unknown  Coast;  that  so,  if  Necessity  require,  they 
may  betake  themselves  to  their  Anchor-Hold,  or  divert 
their  course  some  other  Way;  Whereby  we  are  admon¬ 
ished  to  sound  the  Depth  of  our  Intentions  before  we 
put  them  in  Practice,  lest  we  hazard  our  Fortunes  or 
Lives  (through  the  Want  of  Foresight)  upon  the 
shoals  of  Destruction.”50 

How  fitting  for  an  owner  of  Monhegan!  When  that 
plantation  selects  a  seal,  the  coat  of  arms  of  Abraham 
Jennings  should  either  be  adopted  or  included. 

June  29,  1623,  Jenning’s  share  was  one  of  twenty 
then  drawn,  but  this  allotment  like  that  of  the 
previous  July,  was  never  consummated.  The  records 
of  allotments  now  known  to  be  in  existence  are  most 
incomplete.  Many  grants  of  which  the  evidence  is 
plenary  are  not  mentioned  therein,  and  the  omission 
therefrom  of  a  specific  grant  is  not  of  significance. 

What  evidence  is  there  concerning  a  grant  of  this 
island?  Dr.  Burrage  says:  “It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  he  (Jennings)  acquired  possession  of  the 
island  about  the  time  he  became  a  member  of  the 
council,  and  it  may  be  that  he  accepted  membership 
in  this  languishing  enterprise  in  order  to  open  the  way 
for  its  possession.  It  certainly  was  of  value  to  him 
because  of  the  advantages  it  would  secure  to  those  who 
had  the  management  of  his  fishing  and  trading 
interests  on  that  part  of  the  New  England  coast.”51 

Abraham  Shurt,  in  a  deposition  made  December  25, 
1662,  recites  that  he  was  sent  to  this  country  with 
authority  to  buy  Monhegan,  “which  then  belonged  to 
Mr.  Abraham  Jennings  of  Plimouth,”  and  that  the 
patent  was  to  be  delivered  up.62  Governor  Bradford 


6CIGuilliin,  "Display  of  Heraldry,”  (1724),  304. 

61" Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,”  166. 

“"York  Deeds,”  Lib.  24,  fol.  256;  "Order  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  investigate  the  Causes  of  Difficulties  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln,  and  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  thereon,  with  the  Documents  in 
support  thereof,”  (Boston,  1811)  40,  hereinafter  cited  as  "Lincoln  Land  Report”; 
Trans.  Col.  Society  of  Mass.,”  VI,  50. 
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of  New  Plymouth  records,  “Ther  were  allso  this  year 
(1623)  some  scatering  beginnings  made  in  other  places, 
as  at  Paskataway,  by  Mr.  David  Thomson,  at 
Monhigen,  and  some  other  places  by  sundrie 
others.  ”53 

Samuel  Maverick  in  his  “Briefe  Discription” 
(1660)54  speaking  of  the  Pemaquid  Patent  states  “by 
vertue  of  that  Patent  they  hold  the  Islands  of  Monahe- 
gan  and  Damerell’s  Coue,  and  other  small  ones  adja¬ 
cent  Commodious  for  fishing.  ”  As  will  be  seen,  the 
title  to  Monhegan  had  been  vested  prior  to  1660  in  the 
persons  who  then  owned  the  Pemaquid  Patent,  but 
that  patent  did  not  include  Monhegan  as  it  expressly 
excluded  all  islands  more  than  three  leagues  from  the 
shore.65  Maverick  also,  when  referring  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Plymouth  in  New  England,  says,  “Plymouth 
merchants  settled  Plantations  about  that  time  at 
Monhegan  and  Pascattaway  by  whom  they  (i.  e.  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers)  were  supplyed.”  Prince  refers  to  a 
plantation  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  as  in  existence  at 
Monhegan  in  1623. 56 

Christopher  Levett,  narrating  his  voyage  of  1623-4, 
says,  “I  had  heard  that  Pemoquid  and  Capmanwagen, 
and  Monhiggon  were  granted  to  others.”57 

These  statements  taken  in  connection  with  the 
occupation  by  Jennings,  and  the  contemporaneous 
claim  of  title  solely  on  the  theory  of  his  ownership, 
conclusively  prove  more  than  a  mere  permissive  and 
transitory  occupation.  They  are  consistent  only  with 
a  well-known  and  authenticated  grant. 

Jennings,  who  is  not  supposed  to  have  ever  visited 
his  island  domain,  established  there  a  station  for 
fishing  and  trading,  by  far  the  most  extensive  then  in 
New  England. 


“Bradford,  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  (Ed.  1912)  I,  340. 

64N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Jan.  1885;  2  Proo.  Mas3.  Hist.  Soc.,  I,  231. 

“2  Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.,  VII,  165,  168. 

“Prince,  "Chronological  History  of  New  England.”  (Drakes'  Ed.)  209. 

S,1  Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.,  II,  88;  Baxter,  “Christopher  Levett  of  York,"  (Gorges 
Soc.)  104. 
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Most  interesting  is  the  connection  of  Monhegan,  and 
the  nearby  fishing  stations,  with  the  Pilgrims.  We 
read  in  Bradford58  that  on  March  16,  1621,  “a  certaine 
Indian  came  bouldly  amongst  them  and  spoke  to  them 
in  broken  English,  which  they  could  well  understand, 
but  marvelled  at  it.  At  length  they  understood  by 
discourse  with  him,  that  he  was  not  of  these  parts,  but 
belonged  to  the  eastrene  parts,  wher  some  English- 
ships  came  to  fhish,  with  whom  he  was  aquainted 
and  could  name  sundrie  of  them  by  their  names, 
amongst  whom  he  had  gott  his  language.  He  became 
profitable  to  them  .  .  .  His  name  was  Sama- 

sett.  ”59 

Mourt’s  Relation  tells  us  “He  bad  us  Wellcome;" 
that  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  English  from 
the  fishermen  that  came  to  Monchiggon;  and  that  he 
was  of  Moratiggon,  and  was  one  of  the  “Sagamores  or 
Lords"  thereof.59  “Monchiggon"  is  undoubtedly 
“Monhegan,"  but  the  other  place-name  “Moratig¬ 
gon,”  used  in  such  close  connection,  cannot  well  be  con¬ 
strued  as  referring  to  the  same  place,  although  it  has 
been  so  stated  frequently.  Other  reasons  might  be 
given  for  this  conclusion  if  space  permitted.  The 
reference  is  undoubtedly  to  some  nearby  locality. 
Samoset,  as  the  name  is  most  commonly  given,  in 
1625  deeded  land  at  New  Harbor  and  on  Muscongus 
Island.60 

By  Phineas  Pratt’s  narrative,  we  are  informed  that 
in  May,  1622,  the  fishermen  had  newly  set  up  a  may- 
pole  at  Damarisco ve,  and  ‘  ‘  weare  very  merry.  ’  ’  Both 
he  and  Gov.  Bradford  report  many  ships  there  and  at 
Monhegan.61  Doubtless  there  also  were  rollicking 


“Bradford,  “Hist,”  I,  199. 

69“  Mourt’s  Relation”  (1622)  31,  32,  34,  35,  38,  39. 

60Trans.  Colonial  Soc.  of  Mass.,  VI,  59;  Gen.  Adv.,  (Greenlaw)  I,  100;  “Beginnings 
of  Colonial  Maine,”  172,  177;  “Bangor  Hist.  Mag.,”  IV,  81.  Sewall,  “Samoset  and 
New  England  Colonization,”  Mag.  of  Am.  Hist.  Soc.  (1882)  VIII,  820. 

“Trans.  Colonial  Soc.  of  Mass.  VI,  59;  Gen.  Adv.  (Greenlaw)  I,  100;  “Beginnings  of 
Colonial  Maine,”  172,  177;  Bangor  Hist.  Mag.  IV,  81.  4  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  IV,  478. 
Bradford,  “History,”  I,  256.  Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  XX,  65. 
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May-day  celebrations  at  Monhegan.  Perhaps  Brad¬ 
ford’s  account  of  Morton’s  famous  maypole  festivities 
at  Merrymount  (1628)  may  be  appropriately  given  as 
a  description  of  those  six  years  earlier  on  the  Maine 
coast.  “They  allso  set  up  a  May-pole,  drinking  and 
dancing  aboute  it  many  days  togeather,  inviting  the 
Indean  women,  for  their  consorts,  dancing  and 
frisking  togither.  ”62 

In  the  same  year,  a  boat  “from  the  eastward”  sent 
by  Capt.  Huddleston,  who  was  on  a  fishing  voyage 
from  Virginia,  visited  Plymouth,  and  this  year,  Wins¬ 
low  was  sent  from  that  place  to  procure  provisions 
from  the  fishermen.63  Maverick’s  reference  (hitherto 
quoted)  is  undoubtedly  to  the  aid  then  extended  to  the 
struggling  colony  by  those  at  Monhegan  and  vicinity.64 
How  timely  and  great  was  the  assistance  rendered,  we 
learn  from  Winslow’s  own  account.  He  tells  us  that 
the  fishermen  gave  freely  and  without  price  all  that 
they  could  spare,  and  “supplied  our  necessities,  for 
which  they  sorrowed;  provoking  one  another  to  the 
utmost  of  their  abilities.  Which,  although  it  were  not 
much,  amongst  so  many  people  as  were  at  the  Planta¬ 
tion;  yet  through  the  provident  and  discreet  care  of 
the  Governors,  (it)  recovered  and  preserved  strength 
till  our  own  crop  on  the  ground  was  ready.”65  Wins¬ 
low  also  informs  us  that  about  thirty  sail  of  ships 
fished  about  Damariscove. 

In  the  year  following,  in  February,  the  improvident 
colonists  at  Weymouth  (Massachusetts)  sent  their 
shallop  to  Monhegan  to  secure  food  from  the  fisher¬ 
men  who  arrived  from  England  either  in  that  or  the 
following  month;  and  later  in  the  year  some  of  the 
discouraged  inhabitants  of  that  place  went  to  Mon¬ 
hegan,  hoping  to  return  to  England  with  the  fishing 


“Bradford,  “History,”  II,  48. 

“Ib.  I,  272. 

«Ib.  I,  273. 

“Winslow,  “Good  Newes  from  New  England,”  (1624)  11. 
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ships;66  Standish  also  went  to  Monhegan  for  supplies. 
In  the  beginning  of  March,  1624,  the  Pilgrims  sent 
their  pinnace  to  Damariscove  on  a  fishing  voyage,  and 
found  ships  “allready  arived  out  of  England.”67 

In  1626,  Jennings  determined  to  sell  his  stock  of 
goods  at  Monhegan  and  to  part  with  his  interests  there. 
Why  he  came  to  this  conclusion  we  can  only  conjecture, 
but  certain  conditions  are  known  to  have  been  in 
existence.  In  the  Great  Patent  of  1620,  establishing 
the  Plymouth  company,68  besides  land,  is  granted 
“Fishings  .  .  .  within  the  .  .  .  seas  adjoining,” 

and  also  “Sea  Waters,  Fishings,”  etc.  Under  this 
grant,  the  council  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to 
control  the  fishery,  and  exacted  on  fishing  vessels  a 
tax  of  eighty-three  cents  a  ton.  This  caused  intense 
feeling,  and  a  long  parliamentary  struggle  ensued 
which  ended  in  the  abandonment  by  the  council  of  the 
claim  of  control.  Sabine  says  that  “during  the  five 
years  embraced  in  the  struggle  the  number  of  English 
fishing-vessels  on  the  whole  extent  of  our  coast 
diminished  much  more  than  one-half,  or  from  four 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty;  while  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  alarm  which  prevailed,  the  merchants  who 
had  purchased  the  island  of  Monhegan,  and  had 
provided  there  ample  accommodations  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  their  adventures,  sold  their  property  and  re¬ 
tired  from  the  business.”69 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  fishery  to  England 
and  New  England  at  this  period  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  enlarge,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  key  to  much  that  is  otherwise  obscure; 
but  time  forbids.  It  was  the  corner-stone  of  early 


“Bradford,  “History,”  I,  259.  Letter  of  Bradford  and  Allerton,  dated  Sept.  8,  1623, 
Am.  Hist.  Rev.  (Jan.  1903)  VIII,  299.  Bradford,  “History,"  I,  296. 

67Bradford,  "History,”  I,  350. 

“2  Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  VII,  20,  33,  34,  37. 

69Sabine,  “Principal  Fisheries  of  the  American  Seas,”  (1853)  43-45.  This  subject  is 
fully  discussed  with  ample  citation  of  authorities  in  the  chapter  on  “  Free  Fishing  ”  in  the 
“Beginnings  of  Colonial  Me.”  144-159  and  in  Bradford,  “History  of  Plymouth  Planta¬ 
tion,”  I,  310-313. 
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colonial  prosperity,  because  fish  was  a  staple  product 
largely  in  demand  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Europe.70 
At  one  time  it  was  the  “stay  and  support”  of  the  west 
counties  of  England.71  Thomas  Morton  proclaimed 
that  the  cod  “is  a  commodity  better  than  the  golden 
mines  of  the  Spanish  Indies.”72  The  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  said  to  be  directly  traceable 
to  the  fisheries.73  According  to  Bradford  and  Allerton, 
“fishing  must  be  the  cheefe,  if  not  the  only  means  to 
doe  us  [the  Plymouth  colonists]  good.”74  Hubbard, 
writing  shortly  after  1680,  affirms  that  “it  [fishing]  was 
the  first  improvement  that  ever  was  made  of  this  coast, 
soe  it  [fish]  is  still  the  most  certaine  and  stable  com- 
moditie  the  country  affordeth.  ”75 

Governor  Bradford  comes  to  our  assistance  relative 
to  the  sale  by  Jennings:  “.  .  .  and  wanting 

trading  goods,  they  understoode  that  a  plantation 
which  was  at  Monhigen,  and  belonged  to  some  march- 
ants  of  Plimoth  was  to  breake  up,  and  diverse  use- 
full  goods  was  ther  to  be  sould;  the  Gove  (rno)  r  and 
Mr.  Winslow  tooke  a  boat  and  some  hands  and  went 
thither.  But  Mr.  David  Thomson,  who  lived  at 
Pascataway,  understanding  their  purpose,  tooke  op¬ 
portunity  to  goe  with  them,  which  was  some  hinder- 
ance  to  them  both;  for  they  perceiveing  their  joynt 
desires  to  buy,  held  their  goods  at  higher  rates;  and  not 
only  so,  but  would  not  sell  a  parcell  of  their  trading 
goods,  excepte  they  sould  all.  So,  lest  they  should 
further  prejudice  one  an  other,  they  agreed  to  buy  all, 
and  devid  them  equally  between  them.  They  bought 


,0Weeden,  "Economic  and  Social  Hist,  of  N.  E.,”  I,  91,  129,  132,  139.  Gillespie, 
“  Influence  of  Over-sea  Expansion  on  England  to  1700,  ”  102-105.  McFarland,  “History 
of  the  N.  E.  Fisheries,”  35,  36,  38. 

’'"Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,”  16,141,148. 

’’Morton,  " New  English  Canaan. ”  (Prince  Soc.)  221.  See  also  White,  “The  Plant¬ 
ers  Plea”;  Sabine,  “Report  on  American  Fisheries.” 

’’Sabine,  “Report  on  American  Fisheries,”  117. 

’’Bradford  and  Allerton,  Letter  dated  Sept.  8,  1623.  Am.  Hist.  Rev.  (Jan.  1903)  VIII, 
296. 

’’Hubbard,  "History  of  New  England.”  (ed.  1815)  25. 
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allso  a  parcell  of  goats,  which  they  distributed  at  home 
as  they  saw  neede  and  occasion,  and  tooke  corne  for 
them  of  the  people,  which  gave  them  good  content. 
Their  moyety  of  the  goods  came  to  above  400  li 
starling.  Ther  was  allso  that  spring  a  French  ship 
cast  away  at  Sacadahock,  in  which  were  many  Biscaie 
ruggs  and  other  commodities,  which  were  falen  into 
these  mens  hands,  and  some  other  fishermen  at 
Damarins-cove,  which  were  allso  bought  in  part¬ 
nership  and  made  their  parte  arise  to  above  500  li. 
This  they  made  shift  to  pay  for,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  beaver  and  comodities  they  had  gott  the  winter 
before,  and  what  they  had  gathered  up  that  somer. 
Mr.  Thomson  having  some  thing  overcharged  him 
selfe,  desired  they  would  take  some  of  his,  but  they 
refused  except  he  would  let  them  have  his  French 
goods  only;  and  the  marchant  (who  was  one  of 
Bristol)  would  take  their  bill  for  to  be  paid  the  next 
year.  They  were  both  willing,  so  they  became 
ingaged  for  them  and  tooke  them.  By  which  means 
they  became  very  well  furnished  for  trade.  .  .  ” 76 

The  eight  hundred  pounds  so  paid  represented  a 
much  greater  purchasing  power  than  a  like  sum  would 
now.  The  stock  of  goods  has  never  been  equalled  in 
value  on  this  island.  Would  that  we  could  have  an 
inventory  of  it!  Captain  John  Smith  says  that  the 
things  most  needed  were  “salt,  nettes,  hookes,  lines, 
knives,  Irish  rugges,  course  cloth,  beads,  hatchets, 
glasse,  and  such  trash,  onely  for  fishing  and  trade  with 
the  Salvages.’’77  An  inventory  of  goods  at  Richmond 
Island  in  1634,  given  in  the  Trelawney  papers, 
includes  two  hogsheads  of  “aqua  vitae,”  and  eight 
barrels  of  “Malaga  sacke”  (a  sweet  wine);  and  such 
articles  as  bread,  peas,  beans,  prunes,  tobacco,  kettles, 
hatchets,  iron  arrow  points,  awls,  puncheons,  cloaks, 
and  blankets  were  in  demand.78 


’•Bradford,  "History,”  I,  447,  448,  449. 

”"  Travels  and  Works”  I,  244. 
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Concerning  the  sale  of  the  island  itself,  let  Abraham 
Shurt  who  acted  for  the  purchasers  speak:  “  .  .in 

the  year  1626,  Alderman  Alsworth,  and  Mr.  Gyles 
Elbridge  of  Bristol,  Merchants,  sent  over  this 
Deponent  for  their  Agent,  and  gave  Power  to  him  to 
buy  Monhegan,  which  then  belonged  to  Mr.  Abraham 
Jennings  of  Plimouth,  who  they  understood  was 
willing  to  sell  it,  and  having  Conference  with  his 
Agent,  about  the  Price  thereof,  agreed  for  fifty  Pounds, 
and  the  Pattent  to  be  delivered  up;  and  gave  him  a  bill 
upon  Alderman  Alsworth;  which  bill  being  presented, 
was  paid  as  the  Aforesaid  wrote  me.”79  Capt. 
Sylvanus  Davis,  a  man  of  much  prominence,  who  in 
170180  gave  an  account  of  the  settlements  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Kennebec,  “some  70  and  some  40 
years  since”  (about  1630  to  1660)  and  who  had  been  a 
resident  in  those  parts  gives  the  date  of  the  sale  as 
March,  1626.81  The  purchasers  soon  after  established 
a  trading  station  at  Pemaquid,  and  the  famous  Pema- 
quid  patent  was  made  to  them  on  February  29, 
1631. 82  This  included  all  the  islands  within  three 
leagues  of  the  mainland.  For  the  purpose  of  locating 
the  grant,  it  refers  to  the  “lands  where  the  people  or 
servants  of  the  said  Robert  Alsworth  and  Gyles 
Elbridge  are  now  settled,  or  have  inhabited  for  the 
space  of  three  years  last  past,”  near  the  Pemaquid 
River.  Thereby  the  occupation  of  Pemaquid  in 
their  behalf  is  established  at  or  about  the  beginning 
of  1629.  Formal  possession  was  delivered  to  Shurt 
on  May  27,  1633.83 

The  status  of  Monhegan  as  a  settlement  at  and 
prior  to  the  time  of  abandonment  of  the  trading 

79Trans.  Colonial  Soc.  of  Maas.  VI,  50;  Lincoln  Land  Report,  40;  Johnston,  “Bristol 
Bremen  and  Pemaquid,"  57. 

80See  concerning  him  1  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  X,  73,  and  the  volumes  of  said  collections 
there  referred  to. 

81Trans.  Col.  Soc.  of  Mass.,  VI,  26. 

Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  VII,  165,  168,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  many  places  where 
this  patent  has  been  printed. 

“Lincoln  Land  Report,  35.  Trans.  Col.  Soc.  Mass.  VI,  51. 
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station  is  not  easy  to  define.  Bradford  (1623)  refers 
to  what  was  then  in  existence  as  “scatering  beginnings; 
Maverick  refers  to  it  as  a  “plantation.”  While  the 
trading  station  was  in  existence,  there  must  have  been 
buildings  commensurate  with  the  enterprise,  and  the 
occupation  must  have  continued  throughout  the  year, 
if  not  for  purposes  of  trade,  at  least  for  the  protection 
of  the  property.  Yet  one  cannot,  except  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  lively  imagination,  picture  it  as  a  place  of 
homes.  Prior  to  1623,  at  least  as  early  as  1614  as  we 
have  seen,  and  probably  earlier,  the  harbor  must  have 
been  well  occupied  by  the  small  vessels  and  the 
smaller  boats  used  in  fishing.  The  more  level  places 
around  the  harbor  must  have  been  well  filled  with 
flakes,  and  near  them  the  rude  dwellings  which 
sheltered  the  fishermen. 

Rocroft’s  men  spent  the  winter  of  1619-20  on  the 
island,  and  although  they  found  only  “bad  lodging  and 
worse  fare”  the  fact  that  they  made  their  way  so  far 
out  to  sea,  away  from  all  possibility  of  a  supply  of 
provisions  except  what  could  be  drawn  from  the  sea, 
indicates  morn  than  a  possibility  that  the  winter 
fishing,  afterwards  so  profitable,84  was  even  then 
pursued,  or  that  men  were  left  to  care  for  the  boats 
and  other  property  remaining  from  year  to  year.85 
But  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  presence  of  women 
and  children  brightened  life  or  made  the  plantation  in 
truth  a  settlement,  until  some  years  later. 

Inasmuch  as  the  most  of  the  fishing  was  done  in  the 
late  winter  and  in  the  spring,86  there  must  have  been 
something  more  than  huts  of  boughs.  From  tradition, 
as  well  as  more  tangible  evidence,  it  is  known  that  the 
island  afforded  trees  large  enough  for  the  construction 


s*2  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Ill,  26,  59;  1  lb.  II,  24.  Banks,  “Early  Settlements  in  Maine 
Prior  to  1620,”  215. 

“Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  voyage  of  Brawnde  and  his  meeting  with 
Hawkins  at  Monhegan  in  April  as  an  indication  that  the  latter  there  spent  the  winter  of 
1615-16.  “Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine."  135. 

“Smith,  “Travels  and  Works, ”  256, 257.  Baxter,  " Christopher  Levett  of  New  York, ’  ’ 
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of  buildings  and  vessels.  Manana  did  not  as  now, 
gladden  the  eye  of  the  artist  by  its  everchanging  dis¬ 
play  of  color,  but  was  then  and  long  afterward  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 

Why  Monhegan  was  abandoned  as  a  trading  station 
can  well  be  understood.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  decline  in  the  fisheries.  Pemaquid 
offered  far  greater  attractions  for  trade  with  the 
Indians  and  was  also  well  situated  for  such  business 
as  was  likely  to  be  done  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
fishermen.  The  new  patentees  of  Pemaquid,  by  the 
terms  of  their  grant,  were  under  an  obligation  to 
nurture  a  settlement  there.  Alsworth  (Aldworth), 
and  Elbridge  made  Pemaquid  the  seat  of  all  their 
endeavors. 

For  nearly  120  years  after  the  sale  by  Jennings  in 
1626,  the  title  to  Monhegan  was  vested  in  those  who 
claimed  title  under  the  Pemaquid  Patent.  No  deed 
from  Jennings  is  known.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
fact  that  Monhegan  was  held  under  an  independent 
title  was  forgotten,  and  it  was  treated  as  a  part  of  the 
lands  included  in  the  grant  of  Pemaquid. 

Before  considering  other  things,  the  title  is  now 
traced  to  the  time  it  ceased  to  be  associated  with 
that  of  Pemaquid. 

Robert  Aldworth,  one  of  the  owners,  by  will  dated 
August  30,  1634,  and  proved  January  12,  1635, 
devised  his  interest  to  the  other  owner,  Gyles  Elbridge, 
his  nephew  by  marriage.  Elbridge,  who  died  Febru¬ 
ary  4,  1644,  devised  the  island  to  his  son  John;  and  on 
the  death  of  John,  by  his  will  dated  September  11, 
1646  and  proved  October  16,  1646,  it  passed  to  his 
brother  Thomas.87  On  September  11,  1650,  Thomas 
Elbridge,  then  of  Pemaquid,  mortgaged  the  island  to 
Abraham  Shurt,  hereinbefore  mentioned,88  and  on 


8,Waters,  “Genealogical  Gleanings  in  England,”  I,  632-637,  660,  665,  735.  II, 
1009.  Johnston,  “Bristol,  Bremen  and  Pemaquid,”  21,  57,  70,  76,  78,  85,  95,  96;  Trans. 
Col.  Soc.  Mass.  VI,  17;  Suffolk  Deeds,  III,  57. 

“Suffolk  Deeds,  I,  131. 
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November  5,  1650,  again  mortgaged  Monhegan  and 
also  Damariscove  to  Richard  Russell  of  Charlestown 
for  one  hundred  pounds  payable  in  money,  beaver  or 
merchantable  dry  codfish.89 

Thomas  Elbridge  by  two  deeds,  one  dated  April  14, 
1657,  the  other  dated  September  3,  1657,  conveyed  the 
island  to  Nicholas  Davison,  a  merchant  of  Charles¬ 
town,  who  about  the  same  time,  July  21,  1657,  took  an 
assignment  of  the  mortgage  to  Richard  Russell. 
The  consideration  of  these  deeds  was  eighty-five 
pounds,  but  the  conveyance  included  a  moiety  of  the 
entire  Pemaquid  Patent.90 

The  deed  of  Elbridge  to  Captain  Paul  White, 
(February  1,  1652),  and  from  White  to  Richard 
Russell  and  Nicholas  Davison  (April  27,  1653),  and 
from  Russell  to  Davison  (July  21,  1657),  properly 
construed,  do  not  include  the  island;  but  in  any  event, 
the  title  thereby  conveyed  became  the  property  of 
Davison  who  also  held  title  by  direct  conveyance,  as 
hereinbefore  given.91 

Nicholas  Davison  remained  the  sole  owner  from 
1657  to  his  death,  which  probably  occurred  early  in 
1665,  as  his  will  was  proven  February  5,  1665.92 
From  this  time  the  title  may  be  traced  through  the 
heirs  of  Davison,  and  those  of  David  Anderson,  also  of 
Charlestown,  who  acquired  an  undivided  share  from 
some  of  the  heirs  of  Davison.  To  do  this  requires 
painstaking  research  and  the  detailed  results  would  be 
of  interest  only  to  the  antiquary  or  the  conveyancer.93 
The  result  may  be  summarily  stated.  The  Pemaquid 
patent  and  Monhegan  became  the  property  of  the 
Pemaquid  proprietors.  There  was  much  confusion 
and  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  patent,  all  of  which 

89Suffolk  Deeds,  III,  49. 

90Suffolk  Deeds,  III,  49,  50,  57.  York  Deeds  XVIII,  114.  Lincoln  Land  Report,  49. 

“Suffolk  Deeds,  II,  68,  69,  III,  49.  York  Deeds,  XVIII,  116,  118.  XVII,  331.  Lin¬ 
coln  Land  Report,  41,  45,  47. 

"Lincoln  Land  Report,  52;  Trans,  Col.  Soc.  Mass.  VI,  38. 

"Those  interested  in  the  matter  may  find  assistance  in  Lincoln  County  Land  Report, 
passim;  Trans.  Col.  Soc.  Mass.  VI,  11-70  passim,  but  particularly  pages  23,  37-48. 
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resulted  in  considerable  litigation,  much  turmoil,  and 
finally  in  legislative  action  leading  to  a  compromise  of 
conflicting  claims.  It  is  an  interesting  subject  but 
far  afield  from  our  text.94  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  the 
title  to  Monhegan  was  not  involved  in  the  validity  of 
that  of  Pemaquid,  these  troubles  had  no  effect  upon  it. 

On  June  14,  1749,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pemaquid 
Proprietors  held  in  the  Sun  tavern  in  Boston,  it  was 
“Voted  that  all  The  Islands  belonging  to  The  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Pemaquid  Patent  be  sold  to  Mr.  Shem 
Drowne  For  Eighteen  hundred  Pounds  Old  Tenor 
Including  his  Twenty  Five  Ninetyths.  To  be  paid  in 
Twelve  months  without  Interest.”95 

No  record  of  the  deed  given  under  the  vote  has  been 
found.  It  included  Monhegan,  and  the  evidence  as  to 
its  existence  is  conclusive.96  Thus  rapidly  has  been 
outlined  the  history  of  the  title  from  1626  to  1749. 

Many  events  happening  between  these  dates  remain 
for  consideration.  Concerning  the  various  owners, 
there  is  little  of  general  interest.  Robert  Aldworth 
and  Gyles  Elbridge  were  merchants  of  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  former  was  an  alderman  of  that  city. 
Aldworth,  who  died  on  November  6,  1634,  was  a 
“furtherer  of  the  voyage  of  [Captain  Martin  Pring  in 
1603]  as  well  with  his  purse  as  with  his  travail.”97 
He  was  most  prominent  in  Bristol,  not  only  as  a 
merchant,  but  in  the  civic  life  of  the  city.  His 
mansion,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  timber  and  plaster 
house  of  the  period,  adorned  with  rich  wood  carvings, 
is  still  standing,  and  the  dining-room,  completely 
panelled  in  dark  oak,  with  a  high  sculptured  marble 
fireplace  is  still  shown  to  visitors.  His  monument,  in 
St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Bristol,  is  more  than  eighteen 
feet  high,  and  bears  the  effigies  of  Aldworth  and  his 


94See  references  under  last  note,  and  also  Johnston,  “Bristol,  Bremen  and  Pemaquid.” 
"Pemaquid  Proprietors’ Records  I,  16.  (Manuscript  in  possession  of  the  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.)  See  also  Trans.  Col.  Soc.  Mass.  VI,  52. 

"York  Deeds,  XXXIII,  34. 

97“ Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine”  26,  142. 
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wife.  Concerning  Aldworth,  an  inscription  in  Latin, 
freely  translated,  says: 

“Although  this  statue  of  the  venerable  man  is  silent 
Learn,  0  reader  and  beholder  who  he  was — 

A  famous  merchant,  a  successful  voyager  through 
Many  seas,  seeking  rather  the  glory  of  his  country 
And  the  relief  of  the  poor  than  thirsting  for 
The  accumulation  of  hoards  of  wealth. 

And,  therefore,  by  the  will  of  God, 

He  became  richer,  an  exemplary  magistrate  of  the  city, 
Full  of  honor  and  fidelity,  serving  Christ  and  God 
According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England 
(Which  was  dear  to  his  heart) ;  he  closed  his  life  in  peace 
And  now  enjoys  eternal  peace  beyond  the  stars.”98 

Gyles  Elbridge,  his  nephew  by  marriage,  who  with 
Aldworth  owned  Monhegan,  was  also  a  leading 
merchant  of  Bristol,  and  prominent  in  civic  affairs." 
On  his  death  in  February,  1644,  the  title  vested  in  his 
eldest  surviving  son,  John,  who  died  either  in  Septem¬ 
ber  or  October,  1646,  devising  all  his  property  in  New 
England,  and  also  considerable  real  estate  in  England, 
to  his  brother  Thomas.  In  his  will,  dated  September  1 1 , 
1646,  he  states  that  Thomas  was  then  “beyond  the 
seas  and  still  in  his  minority.” 

Thomas  Elbridge,  who  became  the  owner  in  1646, 
came  to  Pemaquid  prior  to  September  11,  1650,  when 
he  mortgaged  the  island  to  Abraham  Shurt.  As  we 
have  seen  he  was  not  of  age  in  the  early  fall  of  1646, 
and  was  then  somewhere  in  America.  In  1672  he  was 
one  of  the  petitioners  to  Massachusetts  to  be  taken 
under  its  government  and  protection.100  After  he 
came  to  Pemaquid,  where  he  was  a  merchant,  he 
“called  a  Court  unto  which  Divers  of  the  then  In- 


9S“  Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine.  ”  181,  where  Dr.  Burrage  has  gathered  much  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Aldworth,  and  has  given  a  picture  of  his  monument.  A  detailed  des¬ 
cription  of  the  memorial,  written  by  the  clerk  of  St.  Peters  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer. 

"‘Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,”  180,  182,  284.  His  monument  adjoins  that  of 
Aldworth  in  St.  Peters  Church. 

100Johnston,  “Bristol,  Bremen  and  Pemaquid,”  110,  112.  1  Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.V , 

237-241;  1  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  X,  83  and  references  there  given. 
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habitants  of  Monhegan,  and  Damariscove  repaired, 
and  continued  there  fishing,  paying  a  certain  Acknowl¬ 
edgement.  ”101 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  was  a  court  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  now  used,  but  rather  a 
gathering  of  the  people,  called  by  Elbridge  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  his  rights  as  proprietor. 

Why  Elbridge  left  his  home  in  old  Bristol  and  came 
to  the  then  new  Bristol,  we  know  not.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  in  financial  difficulties  while  in  Pemaquid. 
His  property  in  England  apparently  was  not  available. 
To  exploit  his  patent  required  not  only  energy  and 
foresight,  but  capital,  and  he  seemingly  had  none  of 
these  qualifications. 

On  December  10,  1650,  Abraham  Shurt  bound  him¬ 
self  to  Thomas  Elbridge  in  the  sum  of  7000£  to  abide 
the  order  of  any  court  at  Boston,  or  any  arbitration 
“in  an  action  of  the  case  uppon  Accounts  taken  out” 
between  him  and  Gyles  Elbridge  and  John  Elbridge  his 
executor.102  In  1651,  he  had  leave  to  bring  an 
“action  of  review”  for  the  hearing  of  a  suit  between 
himself  and  the  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Richard 
Saltonstall.103  In  1659,  Thomas  Elbridge  was  in 
litigation  with  George  Cleeve.  There  were  cross 
actions  for  debt,  and  suits  by  Elbridge  for  assault  and 
for  defamation.104  He  disposed  of  the  last  of  his 
interests  in  lands  at  Pemaquid  and  Monhegan  in  1657, 
and  thereafter  was  not  an  important  factor  in  the 
history  of  either  Monhegan  or  Pemaquid.  He  resided 
in  Pemaquid  until  1672  and  probably  some  time 
longer.  In  June  1677,  he  was  of  Marblehead  and  was 
licensed  to  “draw  liquor,  beer  and  cider  to  sell  out  of 
doors  at  retail,  but  not  within  doors.”105  Two  years 


101Trans.  Col.  Soo.  of  Mass.  VI,  51;  Lincoln  Land  Report,  40;  Johnston,  “Bristol, 
Bremen  and  Pemaquid,”  57;  1  Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  V,  226,  237. 

102Aspinwall  Notarial  Records,  (Boston  Record  Comm’r’s  Reports),  XXXII,  357. 
103Mass.  Colonial  Rec.  Ill,  226;  IV,  Pt.  I,  44. 

l04Baxter,  “George  Cleeve  and  His  Times”  (Gorges  Society)  178.  York  County  Court 
Records  (Mss.) 

I06Essex  Court  Records,  VI,  296. 
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afterward,  he  again  petitioned  reciting,  “what  condi¬ 
tion  it  had  ‘pleased  the  lord  by  meanes  of  the  cruell 
heathen,’  to  bring  him,  he  having  lost  his  all,”  and 
having  “a  wife  and  five  children  to  maintain  with  no 
way  to  earn  a  living”;  that  he  had  been  granted  “a 
license  to  sell  drink  out  of  doors,  but  living  out  of  the 
way  in  a  poor  house  could  not  make  a  living,  but  ran 
in  debt;”  and  that  he  had  “now  moved  to  a  house  near 
the  town  for  which  he  is  to  pay  a  great  rent,”  and 
asked  for  a  license  to  sell  within  doors.106  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  selectmen  of  Marblehead  represented  to 
the  court  the  low  and  necessitous  condition  of  El- 
bridge’s  family,  and  asked  that  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
be  licensed  to  sell  “liquor  beer  and  syder”  “till  such 
time  as  she  can  have  reliefe  from  him  .  .  .  now 

necessarily  absent  in  Jaimaica,  ”  so  that  she  may  be 
able  to  provide  for  and  maintain  the  “four  small 
children  left  with  hir.  ”107  On  Nov.  28,  1682,  the 
selectmen  again  petitioned  reciting  the  needy  state  of 
Elbridge’s  family,  left  with  his  eldest  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  which  had  depended  for  its  subsistence 
upon  a  license  to  the  daughter  issued  on  the  petition 
hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  representing  that  the 
daughter  named  had  “kept  good  orders,”  and  “hath 
still  two  of  the  children  with  her.”108 

Elbridge  died  at  “Spring  Plantation,  Liguanee”  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Jamaica.  The  dilapidated 
stone  over  his  grave  gave  the  date  as  1682,  but  it  was 
so  defaced  or  broken  that  the  month  and  day  did  not 
appear.  Rebecca,  his  wife,  died  in  Jamaica  in 
October,  1684. 109  An  examination  of  the  old  burial 
ground  recently  made  in  1915  at  the  writer’s  request 
failed  to  find  the  stone.  His  will,  dated  June  9,  1682, 
recites  that  he  is  “very  sick  and  weak  of  body;”  it 
indicates  that  he  possessed  considerable  property. 

106Ib.  VII,  242. 

107Ib.,  VII,  416,  417. 

108Ib.  VIII,  444. 

I09Carribeana,  I,  342.  The  will  is  recorded  in  Spanishtown,  Jamaica;  a  copy  is  in  the 
writer’s  possession;  it  never  has  been  printed. 
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The  inscription  gives  the  age  of  Thomas  as  63.  This  is 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  the  will  of  his  uncle 
that  he  was  a  minor  in  1646. 

The  cause  of  the  penniless  condition  of  Thomas 
Elbridge  of  Bristol,  England,  Pemaquid  and  Jamaica 
remains  a  mystery.  While  he  had  abundant  property 
in  old  England,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
both  he  and  his  family  were  in  destitute  circumstances 
in  New  England. 

On  the  death  of  Thomas,  his  son  John  became  the 
possessor  of  the  combined  Elbridge  and  Aldworth 
estates,  and  was  a  man  of  great  wealth.  The  money 
bequests  in  his  will  exceeded  £52,000.  He  was 
founder  of,  and  a  great  benefactor  to,  numerous 
important  charities  and  schools  in  Bristol,  England. 
With  him  the  male  line  became  extinct. 

Prof.  Edward  Elbridge  Salisbury,  with  great  outlay 
of  time  and  money  gathered  nearly  all  that  is  known 
concerning  the  family  and  reference  must  be  made  to 
his  monumental  work  for  further  details.110  But  many 
of  the  references  to  Thomas  Elbridge  and  his  family 
have  come  to  light  since  its  publication,  and  the  date  of 
Thomas  Elbridge’s  death  and  the  existence  of  his  will 
were  discovered  by  the  writer  by  merest  chance. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  outline  of  family  history 
is  the  relationship  of  the  Elbridge  family  to  Worcester. 
In  the  female  line,  he  was  an  ancestor  of  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Daniel  Waldo,  and  Levi  Lincoln.  Elbridge 
Gerry,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  also  was  a 
descendant  of  Thomas  Elbridge.111  Shurt,  the 
trusted  servant  of  Gyles  and  John  Elbridge,  who 
purchased  Monhegan  in  their  behalf,  was  not  only  a 


110"Family  Memorials,  A  Series  of  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Monographs,” 
including  among  others,  the  family  of  Aldworth-Elbridge  (1885-Privately  printed  in  an 
Edition  of  200)  I,  103,  143.  “Beginnings  of  Colonial  Maine,”  180-182,  217-219,284, 
306,  308.  Report  of  State  Historian  (Me.)  1913-1914,  7-10,  14016.  N.  E.  Hist,  and 
Gen.  Reg.  (Oct.  1900),  LIV,  410-413. 
ulIbid. 
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man  of  great  influence,  but  the  leading  resident  of 
Pemaquid,  and  its  neighborhood.112 

Nicholas  Davison  was  a  mariner  of  Charlestown  and 
left  considerable  property.  Although  his  estate  was 
settled  in  Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts,  he  be¬ 
came  a  resident  of  Pemaquid,  died  and  was  there 
buried.113 

Time  permits  a  reference  to  only  one  more  of  the 
owners  hereinbefore  referred  to.  Deacon  Shem 
Drowne,  agent  for  the  Pemaquid  Proprietors  and  the 
one  most  active  in  their  behalf,  was  a  coppersmith  of 
Boston,  and  the  first  tinplate  worker  that  ever  came  to 
that  place.  He  was  the  artisan  of  the  grasshopper 
vane  that  still  remains  on  Faneuil  Hall.114 

The  progress  of  events  on  the  island  is  nowreviewed. 
Sylvanus  Davis’s  report,  made  in  1701,  states  that  the 
island  was  “  improved  ever  since  [from  1626]  till  the 
Warr,  in  1688.  ”115  Although  this  is  not  literally  true, 
undoubtedly  it  is  substantially  correct.  Richard 
Mather,  in  the  journal  of  his  voyage  from  Bristol, 
England,  to  Massachusetts,  states  that  on  August  8, 
1635,  land  was  made  at  Monhegan,  “an  Hand  without 
inhabitants.”116  Everything  indicates  that  shortly 
after  the  sale  by  Jennings,  the  island  ceased  for  a  time 
to  be  a  place  of  importance. 

The  day  of  the  explorer  had  ended.  A  voyage  to 
the  Maine  coast  was  no  more  momentous  than  one  of 
like  character  would  be  to-day,  and  such  voyages  were 
not  heralded  or  recorded.  The  centre  of  events  had 
moved  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  and,  by  the  greater 
growth  there  taking  place,  that  of  the  fishing  isles  of 
Maine  was  shadowed.  But  the  fishery  was  still  of 


“Johnston,  "Bristol,  Bremen  and  Pemaquid,”  56,  59.  New  England  Hist,  and  Gen. 
Reg.  XXV,  131.  Trans.  Col.  Soc.  Mass.  VI,  49,  and  references  there  given. 

“Trans.  Col.  Soc.  Mass.  VI,  37-44.  York  Deeds,  XVII,  331. 

“Trans.  Col.  Soc.  Mass.  VI,  23,  30-32;  Lincoln  Land  Report,  7-11,  59,  62,  76,  146; 
Johnston,  "Bristol,  Bremen  and  Pemaquid,”  466. 

“Trans.  Col.  Soc.  Mass.  VI,  27. 

“Journal  of  Richard  Mather,  26. 
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great  importance,  and  the  fishermen  continued  to  pull 
up  from  the  sea  “two  pence,  six  pence  and  twelve 
pence,”  as  Smith  quaintly  phrased  it.117  While  the 
evidence  for  some  considerable  time  after  1626  is 
against  a  continuous  settlement,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  the  island 
was  a  place  of  resort  for  fishermen  from  across  the  sea, 
and  from  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth. 

In  1629,  one  John  Parker  was  there  engaged  in 
fishing.118  Dixey  Bull,  the  first  pirate  of  the  New 
England  Coast,  vexed  this  vicinity,  taking  several 
vessels  at  sea,  rifling  the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  and 
plundering  the  settlers.119  Governor  Winthrop  rec¬ 
ords  (1641)  the  sorrowful  adventures  of  eight  men, 
who  in  the  fall  “about  the  beginning  of  the  frost,” 
started  from  Piscataqua  for  Pemaquid,  and  who  were 
driven  out  to  sea,  and  after  fourteen  days  of  suffering 
reached  Monhegan.  Four  died,  and  the  others  were 
discovered  and  rescued  by  a  fisherman.120  In  an 
account  rendered  in  1647,  is  this  entry:  “It  to 
Monhigan  men  04:00:00.”121  In  1648,  shallops  from 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  fished  at  Monhegan  all  summer.122 
Valentine  Hill  made  a  voyage  to  this  place  from 
Essex  County  in  1650,  and  had  litigation  about  it 
with  one  of  his  men.  At  least  one  of  them  remained 
on  the  island,  and  the  same  year  John  Devoux  left 
there  two  swine.123  Edward  Hilliard,  in  1654,  brought 
suit  against  John  Ridgaway  for  “freight  of  fish  from 
Munhegin  to  Charlestowne.”124  Apparently  he  met 
with  success  in  his  suit,  or  other  creditors  pursued 
Ridgway,  for,  in  the  next  year,  he  tendered  to  his 
creditors  among  other  things  “two  bills  with  men’s 
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hands  to  them  y‘  then  (as  It  seemed  to  them)  did  liue  at 
Monhegan.”125  In  1661,  William  Shackerly  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  England,  fished  here.126  Andrew  Woodbery 
recovered  a  verdict  against  Paul  Mansfield  in  1652,  for 
freight  of  fish  from  Monhegan  to  Marblehead  some 
eight  years  before.127  In  1669,  Thomas  Elbridge, 
described  in  the  conveyance  as  Gentleman,  and  as  of 
“Aldertown  in  New  England,”,  in  consideration  of 
“Three  gallons  of  strong  liquor,”  granted  land  at 
Round  Pond  to  John  Dollen,  fisherman  of  Monhegan, 
or  as  the  deed  gives  it  “Mount  Hegon.”  Of  Dollen, 
more  hereafter.128  In  March,  1672,  Francis  Johnson 
of  Marblehead  sued  Richard  Bedford  for  “damage  on 
a  fishing  voyage  at  Monhegan,  claiming  that  the  de¬ 
fendant,  a  shoreman,  by  his  drunkenness  and  neglect 
caused  injury  to  fish  to  about  30£.  The  plaintiff’s 
verdict  was  “Damages  to  be  paid  in  fish  at  Mun* 
hegan.”  Bedford  sued  Johnson  and  one  Grant  for 
injury  caused  by  his  loss  of  his  “share  and  craft”  in 
said  voyage,  and  also  had  a  verdict.  There  was 
evidence  that  Bedford  refused  to  leave  the  island  with 
the  company,  “would  make  himself  drunk,  .  .  . 

would  lie  under  the  flakes  or  in  one  house  or  another 
and  let  the  fish  lie  ‘upon  spoiles.’  He  would  also  get 
others  to  drink  it  with  him,  with  the  bottle  in  the 
knees  of  his  breeches.”129  In  the  same  year,  William 
Browne,  Sr.,  bought  fish  at  the  island  and  Anthony 
Peadell  and  John  Palmer  were  residents.130  These  are 
trivial  incidents,  but  are  all  that  have  come  to  the 
writer’s  attention.  They  are  important  as  showing 
occupation  during  this  period,  and  are  only  glimpses  of 
the  activities  that  must  have  existed. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  report  of  Captain 
Sylvanus  Davis  in  1701.  The  report  gives  much  more 
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information  than  that  afforded  by  any  other  source. 
Davis  died  in  1703,  and,  assuming  that  he  was  an 
aged  man,  could  hardly  have  known  in  detail  from 
personal  recollection  what  was  in  existence  in  1630  or 
1631.  His  prominent  activities  which  continued  to 
1690,  do  not  indicate  a  man  of  years.  He  purchased 
of  the  Indians  in  1659  land  near  Damariscotta,  and 
removed  subsequently  to  Arrowsic  Island  (George¬ 
town).131  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  he  was  in 
these  parts  some  years  prior  to  this  purchase.  His 
statement,  however,  relates  to  “the  several  settle¬ 
ments  that  he  hath  known”  between  the  Kennebec 
and  Matinicus,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  repre¬ 
senting  with  substantial  correctness  the  population 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  (1631  to  1661) 
referred  to  by  him.  This  report  states  that  at 
Monhegan  were  “near”  twenty  fishing  vessels,  a 
number  only  equalled  by  Matinicus.  Pemaquid  and 
New  Harbor  together  had  eleven  only.  The  number 
of  farmers  at  various  places  is  given,  but  we  should  not 
look  for  farmers  at  Monhegan  at  that  time.  Davis’ 
statement  that  Monhegan  was  “improved  ever  since” 
the  sale  by  Jennings  in  1626  to  the  war  in  1688  has 
been  referred  to  already.132  According  to  this  report, 
there  then  were  within  the  limits  specified,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  families,  which  number  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  to  indicate  a  population  of  775.133 

But  this  estimate  includes  only  “Farmers  Eastward,” 
and  makes  no  allowance  for  the  fishermen.  A  few 
years  later  (1676)  one  Downing  wrote  an  account  of 
“The  Maner  of  Catching  and  makeing  drie  fishe  in  New 
England.”  In  it  he  states:  “In  each  boate  goeth  3 
men  with  fore  sayles  and  mayn  sayle  in  both  30  yards 
of  Canvace  1  Roade  of  60  fathom.  4  oares  made  in 
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the  Countrey  .  .  .  Wee  have  2  men  A  shoare  to 

spilt  [split]  and  drie  the  fishe  A  shoare  for  each 
boate.”134  Another  writer  says  “to  every  Shallop 
belong  four  fishermen,  A  Master  or  Steersman,  a  mid¬ 
shipman,  and  a  Foremastman,  and  a  shoreman  who 
washes  it  out  of  the  salt,  and  dries  it  .  '  .  .  and 

tends  their  Cookery.”135  On  the  basis  of  these  state¬ 
ments,  the  “near”  twenty  boats  indicates  about  one 
hundred  men  directly  engaged  in  fishing,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  throughout  the  year. 

Before  1665,  no  regularly  constituted  civil  authority 
was  recognized  to  any  practical  extent  east  of  the 
Kennebec.  Whatever  semblance  of  authority  Thomas 
Elbridge  had  exercised  under  the  Pemaquid  Patent 
must  have  ended  on  the  termination  of  his  ownership 
in  1657.  Several  writers  have  drawn  a  disparaging 
picture  of  social  conditions,  based  on  reports  of  later 
years.136  Government,  if  any  there  was,  must  have 
been  organized  directly  by  the  people. 

On  February  3,  1635,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  for 
New  England,  an  agreement  was  made  for  the 
division  of  the  coast  of  New  England.  Under  this, 
William  Alexander,  the  first  Earl  of  Stirling,137  was 
granted  all  the  land  between  the  St.  Croix  River  and 
Pemaquid,  and  up  the  River  of  Pemaquid  “to  the 
furthest  head  of  ye  same,”  and  from  thence  to  the 
Kennebec,  “Saving  &  reserving  .  .  .  to  every  one 

that  hath  any  Lawfull  grant  of  Lands  or  plantations 
lawfully  settled  in  ye  same,  ye  freeholding  & 
enjoying  of  his  right  with  ye  libertyes  thereunto 
appertaining,  laying  down  his  Jura  regalia  (if  he  have 
any)  to  ye  Proprietors  of  this  division,  wherein  his  Land 
lyeth,  &  paying  some  small  acknowledgment  for  yt 
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he  is  now  to  hold  his  said  Land  anew  of  the  proprietor 
of  this  division.”  The  patent  for  this  grant  was 
dated  April  22,  1635. 138  Three  days  later  the  “Great 
charter  ”  of  New  England  was  surrendered  by  the 
council.  The  grant  as  issued  included  all  islands  with¬ 
in  five  leagues  of  main  land  included  therein  and 
“opposite.”  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  on  behalf  of 
James,  Duke  of  York,  purchased  of  the  then  Duke  of 
Sterling  the  rights  above  mentioned.139  On  March 
12,  1665,  the  King  made  a  grant  to  the  Duke  of  the 
part  of  New  England  between  the  St.  Croix  and 
Pemaquid,  and  also  of  New  York,  Marthas  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket,  upon  covenant  by  the  grantee  to  give 
to  the  King  each  year  forty  beaver  skins.  The  Duke 
and  his  representatives  were  given  “full  &  absolute 
power  &  Authority  to  correct  punish  pardon  governe 
and  rule.”140  This  was  known  as  the  Duke  of  York’s 
Patent.  In  the  year  it  was  issued  (1665),  three  royal 
commissioners  visited  Pemaquid,  and  at  the  request 
of  Col.  Richard  Nicholls,  who  was  Governor  of  New 
York,  under  the  Duke  and  also  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  but  who  did  not  accompany  the  others, 
“appointed  some  to  governe  them  for  the  present,  as 
there  was  great  need.”  The  commissioners  found 
much  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  their  authority  “for 
that  they  [referring  to  the  inhabitants]  intend  to 
maintain  the  bounds  of  their  patent  as  far  as  they  have 
streatch’t  them.  ”141  The  commissioners  erected  a 
county  which  they  named  Cornwall,  appointed 
officers,  made  proclamation  for  the  inhabitants  to 
appear  and  take  a  prescribed  oath  of  allegience,  but 
only  twenty-nine  obeyed.  Of  this  number,  but  five 
were  from  Pemaquid  and  Winnegance  which  were 
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listed  together,  one  of  whom  was  Thomas  Elbridge. 
None  were  from  Monhegan.142  Evidently  the  new 
government  was  unpopular.  It  had  nearly  ceased  to 
exist  three  years  later.143 

In  1671,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  which  in 
1668  a  second  time  had  exercised  control  over  the 
original  province  of  Gorges,  with  the  intent  to  extend 
its  jurisdiction  authorized  a  new  survey  of  its  northerly 
boundary  line.  The  next  year,  the  surveyor  reported 
that  “Monhegan,  Muntinicas  [Matinicus]  and  Munte- 
nock  [Metinic]  wth  some  part  of  Pemequid,  &  most  of 
St.  Georges  Island,  ”  as  well  as  other  places  named, 
were  included  in  that  Colony.  The  report  ended  with 
the  naive  suggestion:  “If  the  honoured  Court  were 
pleased  to  goe  twenty  minitts  more  northerly  in 
Merrimack  Riuer  it  would  take  in  all  the  inhabitants 
and  places  east  along  &  they  seeme  much  to  desire  it.  ”144 

And  the  inhabitants  did  seem  to  desire  to  be  under 
the  government  of  Massachusetts,  for  under  date  of 
May  18, 1672,  eighteen  residents  of  Monhegan,  twenty- 
one  of  Kennebec,  fifteen  of  Sheepscot,  sixteen  of  Cape 
Newagen,  fifteen  of  Damariscove,  and  eleven  of  Pema- 
quid,  in  all  ninety-six  persons  whose  names  are  still 
preserved,  petitioned  the  general  court  of  that  colony. 
In  their  petition  they  represented  that  for  several 
years  they  had  had  no  government,  and  requested 
Massachusetts  “so  farr  to  favour  us  as  to  take  us 
under  your  Government  and  protection.”145 

While  action  was  taken  on  this  petition  May  28, 
1672,  the  Governor  and  assistants  of  Massachusetts 
did  not  consent  thereto,  and  nothing  was  then  done. 
But  on  October  15,  1673,  and  again  on  May  6,  1674, 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  proceed  to  Pema- 
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quid,  Cape  Newagen,  or  Kennebec,  and  to  establish 
county  and  commissioners  courts,  to  appoint  officers, 
to  establish  militia,  and  to  exercise  still  other  author¬ 
ity.146  In  1673,  John  Dillon  [Dollen]  was  appointed 
constable  at  Monhegan.147 

On  July  22,  1674,  the  commissioners  met  at  Pema- 
quid,  and  established  a  county  called  Devon.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  several  places  were  warned  of  the 
meeting,  and  a  “considerable  company”  appeared. 
Of  the  officers  appointed  many  were  residents  of 
Monhegan.  They  were  as  follows:  Richard  Oliver, 
recorder  and  clerk  of  courts  for  the  county  and  also 
clerk  of  the  writs  locally;  John  Dolling,  148  constable; 
George  Bickford  and  Reynold  Kelly,  grand  jurymen; 
John  Dolling,  sergeant,  “he  to  choose  his  Corporall 
there;”  and  John  Palmer,  Sr.,  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  hold  court  for  the  “ending  of  small  causes  according 
to  law,  ”  with  jurisdiction  as  to  crimes,  and  authority 
to  marry.  Adminstration  was  also  granted  on  the 
estate  of  John  Walter,  a  fisherman  of  Monhegan,  to 
George  Burnett,  also  there  resident.  A  county  tax  of 
twenty  pounds  was  levied  as  follows:  Monhegan,  5 
pounds,  10s;  Damariscove  and  Hyppocras,  5  pounds; 
Sagadahock  and  Kennebec,  4  pounds;  Cape  Newagen, 
3  pounds,  10s;  and  Pemaquid,  2  pounds.149 

Of  special  interest  is  the  license  to  the  first  known 
inn-holder  of  Monhegan.  John  Dolling  was  one  of 
those  authorized  “to  keepe  houses  of  publique  inter- 
taynmente”  and  to  “retayle  beere,  wyne,  and  liquors 
in  ye  severall  places  for  the  yeare  Ensuing  according 
to  law.150 
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The  colonial  records  of  Massachusetts  give  accounts 
of  proceedings  in  the  next  two  years.151  In  1674, 
eighty  took  the  oaths  of  fidelity.  While  their  names 
are  given,  the  residences  do  not  appear.152 

These  records  show  that  Monhegan  had  a  pros¬ 
perous  settlement,  apparently  the  most  so  of  any 
place  named.  Its  residents  were  men  of  influence;  its 
taxable  property  was  not  only  nearly  three  times  that 
of  Pemaquid,  but  more  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  county.  Josselyn  records  that  it  was  filled  with 
dwelling  houses  and  stages  for  fishing;  but  as  to  the 
former,  the  statement  must  not  be  taken  too 
literally.153 

In  the  year  last  named,  Charles  II  renewed  his  grant 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Gov.  Edmund  Andros,  then 
of  New  York,  took  measures  to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  duke.154 

Before  this  had  been  accomplished,  grievous  mis¬ 
fortune  had  befallen.  On  the  death  of  King  Philip, 
August  12,  1676,  the  Indian  War,  so  far  as  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  concerned,  ended,  but  it  broke  out  in  Maine 
with  renewed  energy.  Monhegan  residents  did  not 
pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  when  they  offered 
“five  Pound  for  every  Indian  that  should  be  brought,  ” 
evidently  with  the  intent  of  selling  the  captives  as 
slaves.155  The  smouldering  embers  of  hostility  burst 
out  into  flame  in  August,  1676.  Attacks  were  made 
upon  Casco  (Portland)  and  Georgetown.  Some  were 
killed  and  many  were  taken  captives.  Warning  being 
given,  settlers  fled  from  every  quarter  seeking  a  haven 
of  safety.  Let  William  Hubbard,  who  wrote  but  a 
few  years  later,  tell  the  story. 
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“Upon  the  report  of  this  sad  Disaster,  all  the  Planta¬ 
tions  of  the  English  in  those  Parts,  were  soon  after  left, 
and  forsaken  by  Degrees.  All  the  Rest  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Kennibeck  River,  Shipscot  River,  Sagade- 
hock,  Damanicottee,  fearing  to  be  served  in  the  same 
kind,  fled  to  the  Islands  of  Cape  Bonawagan  & 
Damorils  Cove. 

“On  the  second  Day  at  Night  a  Post  was  sent  to 
Pemmaquid  to  inform  them  of  what  had  hapned,  who 
being  but  eight  or  ten  Men,  were  minded  to  go  to  the 
Island  called  Monhiggon,  having  secured  the  best  of 
their  Goods,  but  the  Wind  taking  them  short,  they  were 
forced  to  turn  into  Damorils  Cove,  where  they  found 
Mr.  Wiswal  &  Mr.  Colicot.  There  they  laboured  two 
Days  to  settle  a  Garrison ;  But  partly  by  the  Mutinous¬ 
ness  of  the  People,  and  partly  by  the  Want  of  Provision 
nothing  could  be  done  to  secure  the  Island,  so  that  it 
was  presently  deserted:  From  thence  they  went  to 
Monhiggon,  resolving  there  to  tarry  till  they  had 
heard  from  Boston,  from  whence  Mr.  Colicot  &  Mr. 
Wiswal  promised  to  do  their  utmost  Endeavour  to  send 
help.  There  they  settled  three  Gaurds,  and  appointed 
five  &  twenty  to  Watch  every  Night,  not  knowing  but 
that  the  Indians  might  come  every  Hour.  But 
continuing  there  a  Fort-night,  and  finding  no  Relief  like 
to  come;  &  seeing  all  the  Country  burned  round  about 
(for  after  they  had  gotten  all  that  could  be  saved  from 
Pemaquid,  they  saw  all  the  other  Islands  Windgins, 
Corbins  Sound,  New  Harbor,  Pemaquid,  all  on  fire  in 
two  Hours  Time)  then  considering  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  they  found  no  boats  could  be  sent  to  Sea  for  fear 
of  weakning  the  Island,  &  the  most  of  those  that  were 
upon  the  Island,  were  Strangers,  Coasters,  &  such  as 
came  from  the  Mayne,  and  were  ready  to  be  gone  upon 
every  Occasion,  they  laid  an  Imbargoe  for  one  Weeks 
Time;  after  which  a  Letter  was  received  from  Major 
Clark,  desiring  their  Assistance  for  enquiring  after 
Capt.  Lake  if  alive,  saving  what  could  be  had  at 
Kennibeck,  &c.  but  intimating  nothing  of  any  Help 
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like  to  come,  besides  those  that  brought  the  Letter  told 
them,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  Help  from  Boston. 
It  being  questioned  there,  what  they  had  to  do  with 
those  Parts,  upon  which  the  Inhabitants  considered, 
that  if  they  should  tarry  there,  and  spend  all  their 
Provision,  &  neither  be  able  to  go  to  sea,  nor  yet  to  live, 
or  to  be  safe  ashore  for  want  of  Help,  it  were  better  for 
them  to  remove,  while  they  had  something  to  live 
upon  &  seek  Imployment  elsewhere;  so  by  Consent 
they  resolved  forthwith  to  transport  themselves,  and 
what  they  had  saved  of  their  Goods  to  some  Place  of 
Security,  so  they  took  this  first  Opportunity  to  set 
sayle,  some  for  Piscataqua,  some  for  Boston,  and  some 
for  Salem,  at  one  of  which  three  Places  they  all  safely 
arrived.  ”156  While  the  date  is  not  given,  the  flight  to 
Monhegan  must  have  been  about  August  20. 

From  another  source  we  learn  that  about  three 
hundred  persons  were  collected  at  Damariscove,  before 
the  departure  to  Monhegan.157  Forty  of  the  people 
of  Monhegan  were  without  guns,  and  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  ammunition.158  How  many  there 
were  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  the  number  must 
have  been  much  larger  than  at  Damariscove. 

What  a  sight  the  island  must  have  presented!  The 
small  and  rude  homes  were  crowded  to  overflowing 
with  those  who  were  happy  to  endure  hardship,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  escaped  captivity  or  death,  but  who 
were  nevertheless  subdued  by  sorrow  because  of  their 
losses  as  they  saw  in  the  distance  flames  arising  from 
homes  upon  the  main,  or  sadly  pondered  what  the 
future  had  in  store  for  them.  Some  scanned  the  face 
of  the  waters  to  guard  against  further  disaster  to  the 
anxious  assemblage.  Perchance  some  were  there 
whose  brothers,  sisters,  fathers,  mothers  or  children 
had  been  struck  down  by  the  tomahawk,  or  dragged 


'“Hubbard,  "Indian  Wars,”  (Drake’s  Ed.)  II,  164-166. 

“'Johnston,  "Bristol,  Bremen  and  Pemaquid,”  126.  The  Giles  Memorial,  116. 
“*2  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  VI,  91,  118,  127.  Mass  Archives,  LXIX,  51. 
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into  captivity.  If  so,  words  cannot  picture  their 
grief. 

Troubles  with  the  Indians  continued  for  many  years 
with  but  slight  intermissions.  In  1677,  Governor 
Andros  reasserted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
A  garrison  was  established  and  fortifications  again 
erected  at  Pemaquid.159  Regulations  were  made  as  to 
the  construction  of  stages  for  drying  fish  on  the 
“ fishing  islands”  of  which  Monhegan  was  the  most 
important,  and  that  Indians  should  not  go  to  said 
islands.160  In  this  year  the  Indians  captured  many 
fishing  vessels,  but  were  unsuccessful  in  navigating 
them.161 

To  some  extent  the  former  inhabitants  returned  to 
their  homes.  While  the  government  under  the  Duke  of 
York  continued,  here  and  there  are  found  evidences  of 
occupation  of  the  island.  For  example,  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1682,  one  Richard  Bass,  being  in 
debt,  ran  away  with  the  shallop  of  his  master  John 
Dalton  [Dollen]  of  Monhegan  with  a  servant  of  the 
owner  and  another  fellow  “a  liver  in  the  place.162 
In  1688,  Dollen  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  there.”163 

M.  LaMothe  Cadillac,  a  competent  observer,  with 
access  to  original  sources  of  information  and  with  a 
wide  personal  knowledge,  writing  shortly  after,  says 
that  there  were  “about  twenty  families  employed 
in  fishing  around  this  island.”164  In  June,  1699, 
Captain  Ward,  in  the  ship  “Sampson”  came  from 
Virginia  to  Monhegan  and  returned  “home  with  a 
good  quantity  of  fish  to  relieve  the  colony.”165 

During  this  period,  leases  were  given  of  land.  One 
of  these  dated  September  18,  1686,  upon  a  yearly 


169Johnston,  “Bristol,  Bremen  and  Pemaquid,”  141. 

1601  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.  V,  15,  19,  21,  22. 

lslJohnston,“  Bristol,  Bremen  and  Pemaquid,  ”  135;  2  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  VI,  179,  184. 
182Dukes  County  (Mass.)  Deeds,  I,  283;  New  England  Hist.  &  Gen.  Reg.  LII,  27.  See 
also  2  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  IV,  348. 

163 2  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  VI,  448. 

i«l  Me.  Hist.  Coll.  VI,  283. 
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rental  of  “three  bushells  of  Merchantable  Wheate,  or 
ye  Vallue  thereof  in  money,”  demised  to  Richard 
Patteshall  “a  third  part  of  a  parcell  of  meadow  which 
is  in  Company  with  John  Dallen  &  John  Palmer  on  ye 
Island  of  Monhegon.  Also  a  Swamp  lying  on  a  hill 
above  ye  sd  Meadow  Next  to  ye  highway.  ”166  Patte¬ 
shall  also  claimed  a  stage  and  flake  privilege.167  A 
lease  to  Dollen  in  the  same  year  is  of  premises  whereon 
he  “now  dwelleth,”  and  includes" several  other  parcels 
of  land”  “there  now  fenced  in  or  inclosed”  by  him  “for 
planting  of  Indian  corn;  with  a  full  third  part  of  a 
certain  marsh  or  meadow,  on  the  said  island,  and  the 
stage  and  back  room  for  the  fishery  there.”168 
Throughout  many  years  conveyances  are  found  of 
rights  under  these  leases.  In  one,  reference  is  made 
to  land  of  Renold  Kelly  adjoining  that  of  Dollen.169 
When  the  Duke  of  York  became  King  James  II, 
by  royal  order  dated  September  9,  1686,  the  “Ffort  & 
Country  of  Pemaquid”  were  joined  with  New  England, 
over  which  Andros  was  appointed  governor,  as  a  part 
thereof.170  Thereafter  Monhegan  was  a  part  of 
Massachusetts  until  Maine  became  a  sovereign  state. 

The  Indian  troubles  broke  out  with  renewed  severity 
in  1689,  when  the  fort  at  Pemaquid  was  captured  and 
destroyed.  For  many  years  thereafter  this  entire 
region  was  subsantially  abandoned.  In  1692,  the 
fort  at  Pemaquid  was  rebuilt  of  stone,  and  occupied  by 
a  garrison.  But  it  was  in  a  troubled  country.  Again 
and  again  bands  of  Indians,  sometimes  with  French 
allies,  ravaged  its  vicinity,  and  harassed  the  garrison. 
In  1696,  the  fort  was  again  captured,  this  time  by  the 
French  and  Indians. 


'“York  Deeds,  IX,  230;  Sullivan,  “History  of  Maine,”  162;  Johnston,  “Bristol, 
Bremen  and  Pemaquid,”  153. 

167By  deed  dated  August  3,  1683.  Johnston,  “Bristol,  Bremen  and  Pemaquid,”  235. 
“Book  of  Eastern  Claims,”  (Mass.  Archives)  65. 

'“Sullivan,  “History  of  the  District  of  Maine,”  162. 

169York  Deeds,  XVIII,  259.  This  deed  dated  May  7,  1717,  recites  that  Joanna  Man- 
dor,  widow  of  James,  of  Boston,  was  the  daughter  of  Dollen,  and  also  wife  of  Reynold 
Kelly.  See  also  York  deeds,  XIX,  67. 

1702  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  VII,  369,  372,  379;  1  lb.,  V,  4. 
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With  the  capture  of  the  fort  at  Pemaquid  in  1689, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  country  thereabout, 
ended  the  golden  age  of  Monhegan.  At  first  it  had 
been  a  noted  landmark  for  explorers,  and  a  place  of 
rendezvous  for  their  small  ships.  Then  it  had  been  a 
noted  and  prosperous  resort  of  fishermen  from  across 
the  ocean,  a  trading  station  unequalled  elsewhere,  the 
succor  of  the  infant  settlement  at  Plymouth.  Next, 
full  of  fishermen  who  had  there  their  homes,  for  a 
time,  it  was  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  settlements 
east  of  the  Kennebec.  But  all  was  now  changed. 
Indians  and  their  French  allies  devastated  the  shores 
and  dominated  the  waters;  and  where  there  had  been 
happy  homes,  there  was  now  only  a  scene  of  desolation. 
From  time  to  time,  bold  fishermen  came  here  for  the 
treasures  of  the  deep;  expeditions  against  the  French 
or  Indians  passed  by  and  sometimes  anchored  within 
the  harbor;171  hardy  settlers  from  the  main  came  here 
in  the  summer  months  when  the  Indian  foe  was 
more  active  than  in  the  winter.  But  the  pristine 
glory  of  Monhegan  had  departed.  It  is  recorded  only 
in  the  books  of  the  historians,  in  the  narratives  of 
ancient  voyages,  in  contemporaneous  chronicles,  and 
in  musty  records  found  here  and  there  from  London  to 
New  York. 

Sullivan,  writing  in  1795,  says  “The  chimneys,  and 
remains  of  houses,”  are  in  evidence  “at  this  day,”172 
but  nothing  of  substance  now  remains  to  recall  to  us 
the  ancient  days.  A  legend  is  sometimes  told  of  the 
capture  of  the  island  by  the  Indians,  but  it  is  without 
foundation.  Truly  the  island  was  deserted,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  its  stages,  fish  and  other  houses,  were 
destroyed.  No  trace  exists  of  these,  but  in  the 
locality  of  the  church,  the  outlines  of  small  cellars  re¬ 
mained  until  within  a  few  years.  One  of  these  was  on 
the  westerly  side  of  the  road  and  about  one  hundred 


mChurch,  “History  of  King  Philip’s  War,”  (Ed.  1843)  222. 
172Sullivan,  “History  of  the  District  of  Maine,”  15. 
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feet  southerly  of  the  church;  another,  about  where  the 
church  stands;  a  third  where  is  now  the  late  residence 
of  Rufus  Pierce;  a  fourth  in  the  rear  of  the  Albee 
House  and  near  the  road  to  Horn’s  Hill.  Still  another 
was  upon  that  hill.  Excavations  in  this  locality  have 
revealed  bits  of  broken  pottery,  and  fragments  of 
clay  pipes  of  antique  pattern.  A  little  more  than  three 
decades  ago,  there  was  found  an  ancient  Dutch  spoon 
of  bronze.  When  the  late  residence  of  Rufus  Pierce 
was  built,  in  excavating  within  the  depression  mark¬ 
ing  an  ancient  cellar,  there  was  found  a  large  iron 
kettle,  and  the  burnt  fragments  of  a  door.  Great 
expectations  were  aroused  when  the  outlines  of  the 
kettle  appeared,  and  the  work  progressed  with  care, 
but  alas!  Nothing  more  valuable  than  mould  re¬ 
warded  the  expectant  workers.  In  front  of  this 
house,  about  fifty  years  ago,  bones,  pronounced  to  be 
human  by  one  who  had  studied  medicine,  were 
ploughed  up. 

There  is  not  much  to  record  during  the  fifty  years 
after  the  fateful  one  of  1689.  What  is  known  may  be 
summarized  briefly. 

In  1696,  Capt.  Church  there  anchored  the  vessels 
of  his  fourth  expedition  against  the  eastern  Indians.173 

Mary  Cowell,  in  a  deposition  taken  August  19, 
1768,  gives  testimony  that  “ about  Fifty  years  ago” 
she  lived  at  a  “place  called  Muscongus  at  the  East¬ 
ward  about  seven  or  eight  years.  .  .  that  in  the 

summer  season,  this  Deponent  with  William  Hilton, 
Richard  Pierce,  Samuel  Annis  and  their  Familys  used 
to  go  over  to  Monhegan  Island  for  fear  of  the  Indians 
and  return  back  in  the  Fall.  .  .  that  said  Samuel 

Martin  used  to  make  fish  likewise  on  Monhegan  island 
on  account  of  the  Indians.”174  In  depositions  taken 
about  the  same  time,  Naomi  Annis  states  that  about 


173Eaton,  "Thomaston,  Rockland  and  So.  Thomaston,"  I,  29;  Johnston,  “Bristol, 
Bremen  and  Pemaquid,  ”  210. 
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1715  “she  with  her  late  husband  Samuel  Annis  went 
to  live  at  a  place  called  round  Pond  .  .  .  and 

there  they  continued  three  Years  and  then  moved  off 
for  fear  of  the  Indians  to  Monhegon  Island.  And 
moved  off  and  on  for  the  Space  of  one  Year.  And 
after  two  Years  more  the(y)  moved  off  to  Monhegan 
Island.  Again  for  about  a  month  for  fear  of  Said 
Indians,  and  then  returned  to  said  Round  Pond.  ”175 
William  Hilton,  who  is  referred  to  in  Mrs.  Cowell’s 
deposition,  probably  removed  from  these  parts  about 
1718. 176  But  better  evidence  exists  as  to  the  date  of 
some  of  the  events  referred  to  in  these  depositions. 
Rev.  Richard  Baxter  of  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  under  date  of  August  13, 
1721,  made  this  entry  in  his  journal.  “.  .  .  we 

arrived  at  Mun-Hegan  where  we  found  several  fisher¬ 
men,  and  some  Families  yt  were  removed  from  Muscon- 
gus  for  fear  of  ye  Indians.”  The  next  day,  Mr. 
Baxter  took  with  him  several  of  these  families  and 
went  to  the  fort  on  Georges  River.177  By  this  we  not 
only  fix  a  date  of  occupation  of  the  island  by  settlers 
on  the  main  but  learn  that  the  fishermen  still  came. 
Patrick  Rogers  of  Bristol,  who  had  been  lieutenant  at 
the  fort  at  Pemaquid,  also  gave  testimony  that  in  1720 
or  1721  there  was  not  “one  House  that  he  Knew  of 
between  Geord  Town  &  Annopolis  Royal  (except  one 
in  Damariscove,  an  Island  to  make  fish  on)  ”178  But 
his  deposition  is  discredited  by  Mr.  Baxter’s  journal, 
as  well  as  by  other  evidence. 

In  June,  1724,  a  part  of  Col.  Thomas  Westbrook’s 
forces  cruising  among  the  islands,  visited  Monhegan, 
but  no  record  exists  as  to  what  they  found  here.179 

On  July  6,  1758,  Samuel  Day  and  Rufus  Stacy  were 
captured  by  the  Indians  while  fishing  there;180  and  in 

1,6Trans.  Col.  Soo.  Mass.  VI,  33-36. 

1,6Johnston,  “Bristol,  Bremen  and  Pemaquid,”  246-249,  256. 

17,New  Eng.  Hist.  &  Gen.  Reg.  XXI,  55. 

1,8Trans.  Col.  Soe.  Mass.  VI,  28. 

1792  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  X,  203. 

180New  Eng.  Hist.  &  Gen.  Reg.  XIV,  273. 
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the  same  month  two  men  and  a  boy  who  were  fishing 
“off  Mohegan  island  .  .  .  were  killed  and  their 

schooner  burnt.”181 

The  day  was  at  hand  when  the  Indian  wars  were 
to  end.  Almost  without  intermission  from  1676  to 
1759,  more  than  eighty  years,  the  warwhoop  had  re¬ 
sounded  along  the  shores  of  Maine  westward  of 
Penobscot  Bay.  However,  with  the  fall  of  Quebec, 
(September  18,  1759),  all  was  changed.  About  the 
middle  of  October,  the  glad  news  reached  Pemaquid. 
The  garrison  had  been  removed  the  year  before,  but 
the  fort  was  occupied  by  families  who  sought  its 
protection.  Indian  raids  continued  as  late  as  1758. 182 
The  treaty  of  peace  by  which  France  surrendered 
Canada  was  signed  in  1763,  and  the  redman  was  no 
longer  a  menace. 

The  survey  of  the  title  closed  with  the  purchase  of 
the  island  by  Shem  Drowne  in  1749.  November  15, 
1758,  Drowne  for  the  nominal  consideration  of  five 
shillings  conveyed  the  island  to  his  son  Thomas,  also  a 
tin-plate  worker  in  Boston.  The  deed  included  “the 
Small  Islands  adjacent  the  Menahnahs.  ”183  February 
6,  1770,  Thomas  Drowne  in  consideration  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  transferred  Monhegan  and 
“Menahnah”  to  Benjamin  Bickford  of  Beverly, 
Sailmaker,  and  to  Benjamin  Bickford,  yeoman, 
George  Bickford  and  Edmund  Bickford,  shoremen, 
and  Ebenezer  Bickford,  merchant,  all  of  Salem.  The 
grantees  did  not  take  as  equal  owners,  and  their 
shares  are  carefully  defined  in  the  deed.184  A  few 
years  earlier  Benjamin  Bickford  had  purchased  other 
interests  or  claims.  At  least  one  of  the  conveyances 


I814  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  V,  461. 

182Johnston,  “Bristol,  Bremen  and  Pemaquid,”  315,  316,  318. 

18SYork  Deeds,  XXXV,  102.  The  acknowledgment  was  peculiar.  The  eyesight  of 
Shem  Drowne  had  failed  and  the  acknowledgment  recites  that  the  deed  is  the  act  of  his 
“dimsightedness.”  Johnston,  “Bristol,  Bremen  and  Pemaquid,”  466. 

184Lineoln  Deeds,  VII,  200.  The  Benjamin  first  named  was  a  brother  of  Ebenezer; 
Edmund  and  George  were  brothers;  otherwise  the  only  relationship  was  that  of  cousins. 
Essex  Antiquarian,  VIII,  60, 
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to  him  deeded  an  interest  under  a  grant  or  lease  made 
by  the  government  under  the  Duke  of  York.185 
November  18,  1774,  Benjamin  Bickford  mortgaged  his 
half  interest  to  Francis  Cabot  of  Beverly  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pounds.  This  mortgage  mentions  a 
dwelling  house  and  barn.186  Nothing  has  been  found 
to  indicate  what  caused  the  Bickfords  to  purchase  the 
island,  or  as  to  any  use  or  occupation  by  them,  but  the 
house  and  barn  are  first  mentioned  during  their  owner¬ 
ship.  In  an  account  of  the  estate  of  George  Bickford, 
appears  this  item,  “By  1-6  part  of  what  was  re¬ 
covered  for  stock  on  Monhegan  Island  1.16.2.  ”187 

October  2,  1777,  the  Bickfords  made  a  written 
agreement  with  Henry  Trefethren  of  Kittery,  cabinet 
maker,  to  sell  to  him  the  islands,  with  house  and  barn 
on  Monhegan.  The  formal  conveyance  was  neglected, 
but  after  the  death  of  George  Bickford  the  deed  dated 
February  16,  1790,  was  duly  given  in  consideration  of 
three  hundred  pounds  which  had  been  paid  by  an 
earlier  date.  While  the  deed  refers  to  buildings,  it 
does  not  describe  them.188 

The  deed  to  Trefethren,  or  Trefethen,  as  the  name 
was  afterwards  written,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
chapter.  From  the  abandonment  of  the  island  at  the 
time  of  the  Indian  war,  it  had  been  so  far  as  known 
almost  without  inhabitants,  a  resort  for  fishermen,  a 
place  of  safety  for  refugees  from  the  main,  and  later 
the  residence  of  at  least  one  family.  But  with  the 
deed  to  Trefethren,  begins  the  first  page  of  the  history 
of  the  present  settlement. 

Henry  Trefethren,  if  ever  he  became  a  resident,  did 
not  long  remain.  In  1790,  as  has  been  seen,  he  was  of 
Kittery.  March  26,  1796,  he  executed  a  power  of 
attorney  to  his  son  Henry  Trefethren,  Jr.,  of  Mon- 


185Lincoln  Deeds,  V,  73;  VII,  100. 

188Ib.  XI,  250. 

187Esaex  County  (Mass.)  Probate  Records. 

‘“Lincoln  Deeds,  XLI,  176.  Mass.  Resolves.  1789  c.  S7,  and  petition  in  Mass. 
Archives. 
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hegan,  fisherman.  In  this  instrument  he  describes 
himself  as  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  as  a  trader. 
In  it  he  authorized  his  son  to  take  possession  of  any 
real  or  personal  property  belonging  to  him  and 
situated  on  Monhegan.189  Little  is  known  concerning 
Henry  Trefethren,  Sr.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a 
shipwright,  and  that  the  family  was  of  Welsh  origin;190 
but  the  name  as  originally  spelled  is  Trevethan,  a 
family  name  in  Cornwall,  and  not  given  in  any  list  of 
English,  Scotch  or  Welsh  surnames.  He  resided  on 
Dover  at  the  time  of  his  death,  October  28,  1797,  at 
the  age  of  63.  His  will,  dated  September  16,  1797, 
directs  his  son,  Henry,  to  take  part  of  his  share  in  his 
estate  out  of  one  half  of  Monhegan  and  Manana  which 
formerly  belonged  to  him.  There  are  similar  pro¬ 
visions  as  to  his  daughters,  Mary,  wife  of  Josiah 
Starling,  and  Sarah,  wife  of  Thomas  Horn.191  Ap¬ 
parently  he  had  conveyed  an  undivided  interest  in  the 
island  to  his  son  Henry,  as  in  1795,  that  son  deeded  an 
undivided  sixth  interest  in  Monhegan  and  all  the 
islands  belonging  thereto  to  his  brother-in-law,  Josiah 
Starling,  and  a  like  interest  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Horn.  The  deeds  describe  all  three  as  of 
Monhegan  and  as  “mariners,”  and  also  include  “one 
sixth  part  of  one  yoke  of  oxen,  nine  cows,  one  bull, 
fifty-four  sheep,  and  all  farming  utensils  and  all  the 
Buildings  thatwere  built  and  standing  insaid  Islands,” 
in  1793. 192  The  reference  to  this  date  indicates  that 
the  joint  occupation  of  the  island  by  these  brothers- 
in-law  began  as  early  as  1793. 193  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  an  earlier  occupation.  In  the 
little  cemetery,  the  first  inscription  is  in  memory  of 
Phebe  Starling,  who  died  March  4,  1784,  aged  one 
month;  the  second  is  in  memory  of  Mary  Starling  who 

189Lincoln  County  Deeds,  XLI,  178. 

190Goold,  “History  of  Peaks  and  House  Islands,”  73. 

191Strafford  County  (N.  H.)  Probate  Records,  V,  121. 

192Lincoln  County  Deeds,  XLI,  177;  XLIV,  32. 

193In  1790,  Henry  Trefethen  lived  in  Kittery;  Josiah  Starling  in  Cushing;  and  Thomas 
Horne  in  Boothbay.  U.  S.  Census  of  1790  for  District  of  Maine,  34,  36,  61. 
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died  October  22,  1790,  aged  two  years  and  six  months. 
There  are  no  other  graves  bearing  inscriptions  of  a 
date  earlier  than  1805. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  mortgage  given  by 
Benjamin  Bickford  to  Francis  Cabot.  In  1804,  the 
new  owners  purchased  the  interest  of  the  mortgage 
whose  executors  had  recovered  possession  thereunder. 
This  entailed  an  additional  expense  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  one  pounds.194  Even  this  did  not  end  their 
troubles.  In  1822,  there  was  a  division  of  the  public 
lands  in  Maine  between  that  state  and  Massachusetts, 
and  under  this  division  Massachusetts  claimed  title  to 
Monhegan.  Probably  the  ancient  grant  to  Jennings 
was  then  unknown.  The  distance  of  the  island  from 
Pemaquid  excluded  it  from  the  patent  of  that  place, 
and  even  if  it  was  claimed  to  be  included  therein,  its 
title  was  subject  to  the  claimed  infirmities  of  that 
patent.  After  this  division,  Trefethren,  Starling  and 
Horn  on  July  23,  1823,  for  $200  purchased  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  all  its  interest  in  Monhegan  and  Manana. 
The  conveyance  recites  a  survey  made  in  1807  of  the 
larger  island,  and  gives  its  area  as  433  acres,  and  that 
of  Manana  as  25  acres  by  estimation.195 

In  the  year  1807,  after  the  death  of  Henry  Tre¬ 
fethren,  Sr.,  a  partition  was  made.  Henry  Trefethren 
became  the  owner  of  the  northerly  end  of  the  island  and 
Thomas  Horn  of  the  lot  adjoining  on  the  south  and 
extending  from  Deadman’s  Cove  across  the  island. 
The  next  lot  was  assigned  to  Josiah  Starling  and 
extended  southerly  to  a  line  beginning  at  the  road  at  a 
bound  almost  opposite  the  old  island  store  and  across 
the  island  to  the  eastern  shore.  This  lot  includes 
what  is  known  as  Cathedral  Woods,  White  Head,  and 
substantially  all  of  the  meadow.  The  house  lot  of 
Trefethren  was  between  the  road  and  the  harbor,  and 
included  the  lot  on  which  the  old  Trefethren  Mansion, 
now  known  as  the  “  Influence,  ”  stands.  Thomas 


194Ib.  LV,  102. 

196Bangor  Hist.  Mag.  Ill,  145,  207;  Lincoln  County  Deeds,  CXXXV,  56. 
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Horn’s  house  lot  was  south  of  the  last  lot.  The 
southern  end  of  the  island  was  owned  by  Horn  and 
Trefethren.  A  right  of  way  was  reserved  and 
designated  as  a  “bridle  road  from  Lobster  Cove  to 
Green  Point.”196  The  light-house  lot  was  conveyed 
to  the  United  States  on  December  11,  1822. 197 

The  sites  of  the  residences  of  the  three  owners  may 
be  fixed  with  substantial  certainty.  Henry  Trefe- 
thren’s  first  home  stood  where  is  now  the  summer 
residence  of  Miss  Mary  L.  C.  Barstow;  that  of  Thomas 
Horn  in  the  present  flake-yard,  and  a  little  northerly 
of  the  store;  and  that  of  Josiah  Starling,  north  of  the 
passageway  to  the  bathing  beach,  on  the  level  spot 
where  Miss  Barstow’s  other  cottage  now  is. 

Of  the  sons  of  Josiah  Starling,  John  built  the  house 
where  Daniel  M.  Davis  now  resides.  The  building, 
much  changed,  still  stands  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
house  on  the  island.  The  residence  of  his  son,  Joseph, 
was  torn  down  about  thirteen  years  ago,  and  its  site  is 
still  indicated  by  the  cellar  near  the  road  from  the 
main  street  to  the  wharf.  The  home  of  Josiah 
Starling,  Jr.,  stood  where  now  is  the  Island  Inn;  a 
part  of  it  was  built  into  that  building,  and  may  still  be 
seen.  These  houses  were  built  about  1824. 

Josiah  Starling,  Sr.,  died  December  20,  1832.  He 
was  born  in  New  Windham,  (then  New  Marblehead) 
Maine,  January  29,  1762.  He  was  a  revolutionary 
soldier;  his  grave  on  the  slope  of  the  light-house  hill 
ought  to  be  marked  to  designate  that  fact.198  His 
wife,  Mary  (Trefethren),  survived  him.199  He  con¬ 
veyed  all  of  his  real  estate  to  his  three  sons  in  1824, 
taking  from  them  a  bond  conditioned  to  support  him 
and  his  wife.  The  original,  still  preserved,  gives  a 


196Lincoln  County  Deeds,  LXIV,  25-28  (in  all  7  deeds) 

197Ib.  CXXIV,  197. 

‘"Sterling  Genealogy  (1909)  1033,  et  seq ;  Goold, ‘‘History  of  Peaks  and  House  Islands," 
69.  Lincoln  County  Probate  Records.  Inscription  in  Monhegan  Cemetery. 

199Mary  Trefethren  Starling  was  born  at  New  Castle,  N.H.  Nov.  28.  1763;  died  at 
Monhegan,  Feb.  12,  1839.  See  Goold,  “History  of  Peaks  and  House  Islands,”  69;  and 
Inscription  in  Cemetery. 
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detailed  statement  of  the  necessities  of  life  on  Mon- 
hegan  for  a  man  and  wife.  It  provides  for  the  annual 
supply  of  fifteen  pounds  of  wool,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  beef,  six  pounds  of  Souchong  tea,  two 
pounds  of  green  tea,  fifty-six  pounds  of  sugar,  two 
barrels  of  flour,  ten  bushels  of  corn,  one  half  barrel  of 
molasses,  sixty  pounds  of  cheese,  ten  bushels  of 
apples,  one  barrel  of  cider,  fourteen  pounds  of  coffee, 
and  thirteen  dollars.  The  bond  also  provided  for 
pasturage  for  two  cows,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fire¬ 
wood,  and  the  occupation  of  a  house  and  barn  and  also 
of  a  schoolhouse. 

Henry  Trefethren,  Jr.,  died  on  February  28,  1838  in 
the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  He  sold  his  old 
dwelling-house  to  William  Studley  in  1829  ;200  and  in 
1826,  erected  his  two  story  mansion,  by  far  the  most 
imposing  of  all  island  homes.  On  June  11,  1829,  he 
conveyed  the  half  thereof  next  to  the  road  to  his  son 
George,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  marriage  settle¬ 
ment  on  Ann  Baxter,  who  became  his  second  wife,  of 
the  half  next  to  the  harbor.  About  1840,  George 
became  the  owner  of  the  entire  building,  and  his 
ownership  continued  until  his  death  in  1870. 201 

Thomas  Horn  removed  to  Edgcomb,  Maine,  and  his 
heirs,  prior  to  1844,  conveyed  all  their  property  on 
Monhegan.  He  built,  in  1825  it  is  said,  the  house 
now  owned  by  Frank  Winchenbach  and  Sanford 
Starling. 

The  Trefethren  and  Starling  families  continued  to 
live  on  the  island,  although  members  of  both  families 
over  ninety  years  ago  removed  to  Peak  and  House 
Islands  in  Portland  Harbor.202  The  name  of  Starling 
is  still  represented  on  the  island,  and  the  blood  of  the 
Trefethrens  still  runs  in  the  veins  of  some  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  genealogical 
details. 


s()0Lincoln  County  Deeds. 

201Ib.  CXLVIII,  332,  393. 

202Goold,  “History  of  Peaks  and  House  Islands,”  69-75,  78,  82,  83. 
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In  the  spring  of  1813,  the  small  British  sloops  of  war, 
“Rattler”  and  “Bream,”  and  the  privateer,  “Liver¬ 
pool  Packet”  captured  many  small  vessels  between 
Seguin  and  the  Georges  Islands.  At  one  time  two 
vessels  were  burning  in  the  night,  between  Monhegan 
and  Pemaquid  Point.  On  April  26,  1813,  a  hastily 
manned  American  vessel  captured  the  privateer 
“Crown,”  off  Pemaquid.  Other  privateers,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English,  were  on  the  coast.203  The  famous 
duel  between  the  “Enterprise”  and  the  “Boxer” 
occurred  quite  near  Monhegan,  between  it  and  Pema¬ 
quid.  The  islanders  watched  the  fight;  with  them 
were  the  surgeon,  the  captain  of  the  top,  and  two 
marines  from  the  English  ship  who  were  on  shore  and 
unable  to  return  before  the  engagement.204  One  can 
readily  fancy  the  differences  in  feeling  that  prevailed 
when  the  American  vessel  easily  triumphed. 

It  is  natural  to  conjecture  what  was  the  manner  of 
life  upon  the  island  during  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century.  As  to  the  first  part  of  this  period  we  have 
but  one  source  of  information.  Williamson,  writing 
in  1832,  describes  the  settlement:  “The  number  of 
people  on  the  Island  is  between  75  and  100,  who 
inhabit  12  or  14  dwelling  houses,  and  are  the  owners  of 
the  soil,  industrious,  moral  and  well  informed.  They 
have  a  school-house  where  their  children  are  educated, 
and  religious  meetings  are  attended.  Fishing  and 
agriculture  are  the  employments  of  the  men;  they  own 
several  vessels;  and  while  the  more  able-bodied  are 
engaged  in  the  former  business  at  home,  and  in  the 
codfishery  on  the  Grand  Banks,  the  old  men  and  boys 
cultivate  the  land,  raising  good  crops,  keeping  cows, 
swine,  and  sheep. 

“The  island,  though  within  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
belongs  to  no  town.  It  is  a  democratic  community; 
it  has  no  officers  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  Justice  of  the 


203Johnston,  “Bristol,  Bremen  and  Pemaquid,”  400-408. 
204Goold,  “History  of  Peaks  House  and  Islands,”  71. 
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Peace.  The  people’s  affairs  are  governed  and  guided 
by  themselves  conformably  to  certain  prudential  rules 
and  usages  which  they  have  mutually  established. 
They  have  paid  one  United  States’  direct  tax,  other¬ 
wise  they  are  strangers  to  taxation,  except  that  they 
pay  towards  the  support  of  their  school.  The  light¬ 
house  was  erected  on  the  Island  in  1824.  ”205 
A  good  picture  can  be  drawn  of  the  years  about 
1850.  In  that  year,  there  were  seven  barns  on  the 
island.  The  Trefethren  upper  barn  stood  beyond  the 
house  of  Mrs.  E.  P.  Underhill  where  the  road  turns  to 
go  to  Burnt  Head.  The  lower  barn  of  that  family 
stood  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  road  and  just  souther¬ 
ly  of  the  brook.  The  Horn  barn,  then  owned  by 
William  Studley,  was  about  where  the  residence  of 
George  F.  Brackett  stands.  Hayden  Kingsbury 
resided  where  Rufus  Pierce  until  recently  lived,  and 
his  barn  was  between  his  residence  and  the  site  of 
the  Albee  House.  Joseph  and  Josiah  Starling  had 
two  barns  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  road  in  the 
rear  of  George  Fairfield  Davis’s  house.  George  W. 
Davis  had  his  barn  just  westerly  of  his  residence  (until 
recently  the  post-office.)  In  these  barns  were  stalled 
four  yokes  of  oxen,  about  twenty-five  cows  and  young 
cattle;  and  about  150  sheep  were  pastured  on  the  island. 
The  fields  were  well  cleared  and  substantial  walls  or 
fences  surrounded  them.  The  usual  farm  products 
were  cultivated,  and  enough  hay  was  cut  to  keep  all 
the  cattle  through  the  winter.  Butter  and  cheese  were 
made  and  marketed  in  Portland.  Staunch  fishing 
schooners  were  launched,  one  being  built  near  the 
wharf,  and  another  near  the  fish  house  of  Claudin 
Winchenbach.  Three  of  these  vessels  sailed  from  here 
to  the  Grand  Banks,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  the 
Labrador.  Brick  hearths  with  iron  kettles  thereon 
were  placed  in  some  fishhouses;  and  the  whale  and 
black-fish  were  pursued  in  small  boats,  and  the  oil  tried 


206 Williamson,  “History  of  the  State  of  Maine,”  61. 
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out.  The  present  plantation  freight  shed  has  been 
known  until  recently  as  the  “try  house.”  Saltworks 
were  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  island. 

New  families  came  here.  Time  forbids  even  a  list 
of  them.  Among  these  were  those  of  George  W. 
Davis,  father  of  William  Bainbridge,  Daniel  Mansfield, 
and  George  Fairfield  Davis;  William  Studley;  and 
Simon  Winchenbach,  more  commonly  called  Winca- 
paw,  who  built  the  house  in  the  cove  in  the  rear  of  the 
schoolhouse,  and  now  occupied  by  his  grandson, 
Ernest  Winchenbach.  Rufus  and  Alonzo  Pierce  came 
from  China,  Maine,  one  in  1854,  the  other  in  1855. 
In  1852,  apart  from  the  residence  of  the  keeper  of  the 
light,  there  were  thirteen  dwelling-houses,  and  quite  a 
number  of  these  were  occupied  by  more  than  one 
family. 

These  families  did  not  live  in  an  inconvenient  or 
inaccessible  place.  They  were  upon  the  great  high¬ 
way  of  the  ages.  On  the  mainland,  there  were  but 
few  railroads,  or  even  good  highways  or  bridges. 
Monhegan  was  a  convenient  place  in  which  to  live. 
Its  inhabitants  not  only  harvested  the  bounties  of  the 
earth,  but  the  boundless  treasures  of  the  deep  were 
theirs. 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  the  distant  fisheries 
were  abandoned,  and  the  practice  of  fishing  from  small 
boats  came  more  into  use.  Soon  after,  many  of  those 
owning  farming  lands  moved  away,  and  agriculture 
was  neglected.  Gradually  the  barns  disappeared. 
After  a  time  trawl  fishing  commenced,  but  it  is  a 
comparatively  modern  method  in  this  locality.  The 
seining  of  mackerel  was  also  pursued,  though  not  to 
the  extent  it  now  is. 

In  recent  years,  the  fishery  has  almost  entirely 
changed.  Handlining,  instead  of  being  the  principal 
pursuit,  is  now  somewhat  neglected.  Boats  equipped 
with  power  are  now  employed,  and  the  fishery  is  not 
limited  to  the  local  waters,  and  is  largely  confined  to 
seining  herring  and  mackerel,  with  occasional  catches 
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of  other  fish.  From  November  1  to  June  25,  the  island 
waters  are  occupied  by  lobster  pots,  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  often  are  achieved. 

Of  the  influx  of  artists  and  summer  visitors  nothing 
need  be  said.  A  chapter  of  delightful  reminiscences 
might  be  given,  preserving  for  the  future  historian 
matter  of  much  interest  if  time  permitted.  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Albee,  who  was  the  pioneer  in  entertaining 
visitors  at  the  island,  commenced  to  take  summer 
boarders  about  1878,  but  the  “rusticator”  did  not 
become  common  until  years  after.  The  island  became 
a  resort  for  artists  about  the  year  stated. 

Time  does  not  permit  any  full  treatment  of  the 
municipal  history  of  the  island  since  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  plantation  on  September  4,  1839.206  The 
first  plantation  meeting  was  held  on  April  27,  1840; 
and  the  names  of  Trefethren,  Starling  and  Horn  appear 
among  those  of  the  officers  first  chosen.  The  appro¬ 
priations  were  $60  for  schools,  and  $14  for  highways. 
At  the  first  state  election,  September  14,  1840,  John 
Fairfield,  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  re¬ 
ceived  15  votes,  and  Edward  Kent,  the  Whig  candi¬ 
date,  1;  at  the  presidential  election  in  the  same  year, 
14  votes  were  polled,  all  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  plantation,  a 
schoolhouse  stood  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  main 
road,  nearly  opposite  the  place  where  the  road  to  the 
wharf  begins.  Up  to  that  time,  a  school  was  main¬ 
tained  by  voluntary  payments.  In  1842,  it  was  voted 
that  the  “summer  school”  commence  the  first  week  in 
June  and  the  “winter  school,”  the  first  week  in 
December.  The  amount  appropriated  for  schools  in 
1844  was  “fourty  cents  per  scholer”  and  $15  was 
“rased  for  privet  school.  ”  When  the  present  building 
was  erected  in  1847,  it  was  voted: 

“Voted  the  House  be  disposed  of  in  the  following 
manner: 


ao6Lincoln  County  Commr’s  Records,  VI,  339;  Plantation  Records,  I,  1. 
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“To  be  used  for  Religious  Meetings  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Denomination  when  not  occupied  for 
Plantation  purposes.” 

“Voted  whenever  any  part  of  said  School  house  shall 
be  cut  or  marred  by  unruly  persons  that  the  pieces  so 
damaged  be  taken  out  and  the  place  repared  at  the 
coste  of  the  individual  or  their  Parent  or  guardian, 
the  School  Agent  to  Assertain  the  damage  &  forward  a 
bill.” 

On  March  25,  1848,  it  was  voted  that  “the  female 
School  shall  commence  the  first  week  in  June”,  and 
“the  Man  School  shall  commence  the  first  week  in 
December.”  The  school  appropriation  in  1855  was 
$50,  and  that  for  plantation  expenses  five  cents. 

As  early  as  1845,  there  was  a  municipal  library. 
Joseph  Starling  was  elected  librarian;  and  the  planta¬ 
tion  voted  to  “lend  the  books  from  the  library  to  the 
Inhabitants,”  and  that  the  “Revised  Statutes”  be 
“returned  once  a  week  &  suner  if  called  for.  ”  Another 
vote  provided  that  “any  book  damaged  by  lending 
belonging  to  the  Plantation  Library  ...  be 
valued  by  the  assessors.”  While  nothing  has  been 
found  indicating  what  finally  became  of  the  library,  it 
was  in  existence  in  1853,  when  Joseph  Starling,  2nd, 
was  chosen  librarian. 

Under  date  of  April  12,  1843,  we  read  that  “The 
old  Road  laid  out  by  the  old  proprietors,  namely 
Starling,  Trefethren  &  Horn  is  this  day  excepted  by 
the  Plantation  and  become  the  established  Road.” 

The  record  states  in  1846,  that  “no  licens  (was) 
granted  to  sel  ardent  Sperit.  ”  In  1853,  Joseph 
Starling,  2nd,  was  a  candidate  for  representative,  and 
George  W.  Starling  was  a  candidate  for  the  same 
office  the  next  year.  While  they  carried  Monhegan, 
neither  was  elected.  Moses  Starling  was  chosen 
“Harbour  Master”  in  1854. 

Prior  to  the  civil  war,  the  plantation  generally  went 
Democratic.  The  vote  is  of  interest  and  for  a  few 
years  was  as  follows : 
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Democrat 

War  Democrat 

Republican 

1859 

28 

— 

17 

1860 

31 

— 

22 

1861 

3 

16 

21 

1862 

4 

9 

14 

1863 

21 

— 

17 

1864 

20 

— 

21 

Before  a  post-office  and  mail  route  were  established, 
the  mail  was  brought  weekly  from  Port  Clyde,  the  men 
taking  turns  in  going  for  it.  But  this  was  not  always 
done  with  regularity.  Mail  was  also  directed  to 
Portland  in  the  care  of  friends,  and  forwarded  to  the 
island  in  boats  coming  here  for  fish.  Later  by 
voluntary  subscription,  William  West  was  hired  to 
make  weekly  trips  to  Port  Clyde  for  the  mail.  In 
those  days  when  the  mail  came  in,  it  was  frequently 
dumped,  from  a  bag  provided  for  its  reception,  upon  a 
splitting  table  and  then  distributed  without  ceremony. 
A  mail  route  was  established  in  1883,  and  on  July  2, 
the  first  mail  was  brought  from  Port  Clyde  to  the 
newly  established  post-office  by  Capt.  William  S. 
Humphrey  in  the  sloop  “Goldsmith  Main.”  For 
that  service  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  Capt. 
Humphrey  under  his  first  contract  received  8336 
yearly.  Lewis  L.  Lowell  was  the  first  postmaster, 
and  the  first  post-office  was  in  the  old  island  store. 
The  terminus  of  the  mail  route  was  changed  to 
Boothbay  Harbor  in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  so  re¬ 
mained  until  June  1,  1913,  since  which  time  from  June 
1  to  October  1,  there  has  been  a  morning  mail  from 
Thomaston,  and  one  in  the  afternoon  from  Boothbay 
Harbor.  During  the  other  months,  the  mail  still 
comes  from  the  latter  place  only.  For  many  years  the 
mail  was  carried  by  Capt.  Humphrey,  in  the  “Gold¬ 
smith  Maid”  until  about  1888,  when  that  vessel  was 
replaced  by  the  schooner  “Effort”  which  remained  on 
the  route  for  many  years. 

The  chapel  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1880,  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  B.  C.  Wentworth,  the  pastor  of  the 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Boothbay  Harbor,  and 
now  or  recently  of  Yarmouthville,  Maine.  Its  con¬ 
struction  was  suggested  and  largely  promoted  by 
George  W.  McCreary  of  Philadelphia,  who  contri¬ 
buted  $650  of  the  $900  which  it  cost.  It  was  dedicated 
July  28,  1880,  the  sermon  being  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Day, 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  Rockland  District.  In  1886 
it  was  formally  deeded  to  the  plantation. 

Monhegan  has  a  public  wharf,  constructed  in  1908, 
and  freight  house,  both  the  property  of  the  plantation. 

Time  permits  only  a  few  statistics. 

Population: 


1827 

68 

1840 

77 

1850 

103 

1860 

195 

1870 

145 

1880 

143 

1890 

90 

1900 

94 

1910 

120 

1920 

133 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  plain,  unvarnished,  historical 
essay,  it  is  not  in  place  to  speak  of  the  health-giving 
atmosphere,  the  grand  scenery  and  the  wonderful 
sunsets  of  old  Monhegan,  or  of  the  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  which  are  so  dear  to  many. 

The  day  of  the  explorer  has  passed.  The  keels  of 
the  adventurous  fishermen  of  old  Devon  and  Somerset 
no  longer  plough  the  Gulf  of  Maine.  Monhegan  has 
ceased  to  be  a  port  of  import.  Ships  do  not  now  de¬ 
part  laden  with  fish  for  Spanish  ports  as  in  times  of 
yore.  No  longer  do  those  desiring  passage  to  England 
come  from  Massachusetts  to  its  harbor  to  join  the 
homeward  bound  fishermen.  Once  a  place  of  first 
importance,  now  so  far  as  population  and  valuation 
are  concerned,  it  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  daughters  of 
Maine. 
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But  the  light  of  other  days  still  gives  lustre  to  it. 
This  most  famous  island  of  Maine207  is  one  of  the 
earliest  land  marks,  a  milestone  in  the  broad  highway 
of  our  history. 

Where  in  years  gone  by  sheep  clambered,  easels  of 
artists  now  stand.  From  far  and  wide,  seekers  for 
rest  and  inspiration  come,  and  never  in  vain.  Its 
beautiful  woodlands,  waving  moors,  picturesque  build¬ 
ings,  grand  headlands,  restless,  mighty,  and  eternal 
sea,  interpreted  by  the  genius  of  the  artist,  delight 
thousands  the  country  over.  These  are  now  its  glory, 
and  as  to  them  it  stands  pre-eminent.  The  hope  of 
the  ancient  chronicler  has  been  realized.  In  verity  it 
has  been  and  is  a  fortunate  island. 


207Wil]iamson,  "History  of  the  State  of  Maine,”  I,  61. 


Miniature  of  Ira  Allen 
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THE  MAKING  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
VERMONT,  THE  FOURTEENTH  STATE 

BY  JAMES  BENJAMIN  WILBUR 


T  N  CHOOSING  a  subject  for  a  paper,  it  seemed  to 
me,  it  would  be  interesting  to  give  an  outline — 
although  the  time  alloted  will  scarcely  permit  of  the 
briefest  outline— of  how  the  Republic  of  Vermont, 
which  became  the  fourteenth  State,  was  formed. 

The  making  of  this  State  has  no  precedent,  and 
therefore,  there  is  an  originality  about  it,  which  will 
always  be  a  field  in  which  historians  and  students  can 
find  material  of  the  deepest  interest.  The  making  of 
this  small  Republic  may  have  had  a  far  greater  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  making  of  the  greater  Republic  of  the 
United  States  than  anyone  is  able  to  prove.  At 
several  critical  periods  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  important  part  taken  by  those  who  founded 
Vermont  and  the  influence  of  their  example  had  an 
effect  which  was  not  appreciated  at  the  time,  and  has 
never  been  fully  realized  by  modern  students  of 
American  history. 

Vermont  was  the  first  Republic  in  America  under 
the  rule  of  the  people  and  remained  a  Republic  for 
over  fourteen  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  was  signed  by  the  thirteen  colonies.  The 
people  of  Vermont,  then  called  “the  New  Hampshire 
Grants”,  governed  themselves  by  committees  and 
conventions  eight  years  before  the  colonies  united  to 
resist  Great  Britain.  Their  segregation  from  all  the 
other  provinces  came  about  through  no  effort  on  their 
part.  They  had  received  the  grants  of  their  land 
from  an  authorized  agent  of  the  Crown,  the  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  who,  they  had  every  reason  to 
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believe,  had  authority  to  grant  the  lands.  Then, 
through  an  ancient  grant  and  a  fraudulent  petition 
sent  to  the  King  by  the  authorities  of  the  Province  of 
New  York,  the  King  decided  that  the  territory  west  of 
the  Connecticut  River  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  York.  The  authorities  of  that  province  notified 
the  settlers  that  they  must  take  out  new  grants  (at  a 
great  advance  in  price  over  what  they  had  paid)  or 
vacate.  This  they  declined  to  do.  There  were  no 
courts  of  justice  before  which  they  could  try  their 
cause  except  the  courts  of  those  claiming  their 
property.  In  the  one  case  they  tried,  the  court 
refused  to  recognize  their  grants  and  they  therefore 
decided  to  continue  to  govern  themselves  and  protect 
their  homes  with  their  lives,  if  necessary. 

This  was  the  cause  of  the  organization  of  a  small 
body  of  men  which  almost  from  the  beginning,  in  1770, 
became  famous.  Their  record  cannot  be  equalled  in 
American  history.  Ethan  Allen  became  their  leader 
and  was  designated  “  Colonel.  ”  All  know  how  he  and 
about  eighty  of  his  boys,  captured  the  important  fort 
of  Ticonderoga  in  1775.  This  was  the  first  aggressive 
act  of  the  Revolution  and  gave  heart  to  the  cause  and 
showed  the  timid  what  a  few  intrepid  men  could  do. 

They  ruled  the  Grants  with  an  iron  hand  for  five 
years,  1770  to  1775,  but  during  all  that  time,  although 
in  many  spirited  contests,  they  never  killed  a  person. 
It  was  called  a  mob,  but  where  does  history  recall  a 
similar  mob,  that  neither  killed  nor  plundered? 

It  was  a  fine  tribute  paid  the  Green  Mountain  Boys 
by  a  brave  general  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  trained 
soldiers,  when  Gen.  Burgoyne  wrote:  “The  Hamp¬ 
shire  Grants,  a  country  unpeopled  and  almost  un¬ 
known  in  the  last  war,  now  abounds  in  the  most  active 
and  the  most  rebellious  race  of  men  on  the  Continent 
and  hangs  like  a  gathering  storm  on  my  left.” 
Nothing  more  need  be  related  of  them  except  to 
acknowledge  that  had  it  not  been  for  them,  what  is 
about  to  follow  could  not  have  happened. 
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Previous  to  1775,  the  settlers  on  the  Grants,  as  far 
as  any  records  show,  had  no  idea  of  forming  a  separate 
colony  or  Republic.  They  wanted  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire,  but  were  willing  to 
remain  under  New  York  if  their  titles  were  recognized. 
They  had  struck  the  blow  at  Ticonderoga  without 
thinking  of  the  consequences  as  far  as  their  situation 
was  concerned.  Seth  Warner,  Cochran  and  many  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
Continental  Army  under  New  York  and  when  the 
expedition  to  take  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  1775,  was 
formed,  they  were  part  of  it.  Ethan  Allen  was 
unattached,  but  assisted  in  getting  recruits  from 
Canada.  In  his  effort  to  capture  Montreal,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  England.  This  eliminated 
him  for  nearly  three  years. 

Joseph  and  Mary  Baker  Allen  of  Salisbury,  Conn., 
had  six  sons.  The  oldest  was  Ethan,  born  in  1738, 
who  went  to  the  Grants  about  1769;  the  youngest  son, 
wdio  really  founded  the  Republic,  was  Ira  Allen,  born 
in  1751.  His  father  died  when  he  was  three  years  old 
and  his  mother  with  six  boys  and  two  girls  could  not, 
in  those  days,  give  any  of  them  much  education.  He 
first  went  to  the  Grants  in  1770  and  was  made  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  when  he  was 
nineteen.  He  studied  surveying  for  seven  days  and 
then  undertook  to  survey  this  wilderness.  He  was 
engaged  in  this  work  for  four  years,  marking  out  nearly 
all  the  counties  and  townships  in  the  western  and 
northwestern  part  of  Vermont.  His  boundary  lines 
have  remained  to  this  day. 

It  was  about  1772  that  Ira  made  the  important 
resolve  to  locate  permanently  on  the  Grants,  and  soon 
after,  induced  his  brothers  Ethan,  Heman  and  Levi 
and  his  cousin,  Remember  Baker,  to  form  a  company 
with  him,  called  the  Onion  River  Co.,  (Onion  being  the 
meaning  of  the  Indian  name,  Winooski)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  acquiring  large  tracts  of  land  in  Vermont. 

Ira  was  to  take  charge  of  the  business,  locating, 
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surveying  and  buying  the  land  and  Ethan  was  to  look 
after  the  political  requirements  of  the  company.  At 
this  time,  the  political  also  included  the  military,  for 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  was  surveying 
and  granting  lands  which  had  already  been  granted  by 
the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

After  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga  all  thoughts  of 
lands  or  business  of  any  kind  in  the  Grants  were  given 
up.  As  soon  as  Montgomery  took  command  of  the 
army  to  invade  Canada,  he  placed  Lieut.  Ira  Allen, 
then  twenty-four  years  old,  on  his  staff  and  entrusted 
him  with  important  work  at  the  attack  upon  Quebec. 

In  the  meantime  matters  in  the  Grants  were  not 
progressing  favorably.  Many  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  field  of  battle  had  been  since  the 
controversy  with  New  York,  had  either  left  the 
Grants  or  moved  down  to  the  southern  part  below 
Rutland  and  all  were  greatly  concerned  for  their 
future.  One  serious  conflict  had  taken  place  between 
the  settlers  on  the  east  side  of  the  range,  in  which  one 
of  them  was  killed  by  the  New  York  court  officials, 
at  Westminster,  March  13,  1775. 

A  Convention  was  called  in  December,  1775,  by  a 
few  settlers  on  the  Grants  to  meet  in  Dorset  the 
following  January  15.  Ethan  Allen  was  not  there, 
so  Heman  Allen  went  up  from  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and 
undoubtedly  prevented  that  Convention  from  de¬ 
claring  in  favor  of  acknowledging  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  York.  Heman  Allen  was  appointed  a  delegate 
to  go  to  the  Continental  Congress  with  a  petition.  He 
undoubtedly  sent  an  express  to  Ira  Allen  in  Canada, 
recommending  his  speedy  return  and  informing  him 
how  matters  stood. 

I  have  given  so  much  of  the  history  of  Ira  Allen, 
because  the  history  of  the  Republic  or  the  State  of 
Vermont  is  his  diary  for  the  next  ten  years.  It  was  his 
fertile  brain  and  untiring  labor  which  overcame  all 
difficulties  and  his  manner  of  doing  it,  I  hope,  will 
interest  you. 
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With  war  declared,  they  were  in  what  must  have 
seemed  to  most  of  them  a  hopeless  position,  as  the 
Grants  were  the  northwestern  frontier  and  the  only 
road  the  British  could  take  from  Canada  to  invade  the 
colonies.  Also  the  settlers  had  taken  the  first  aggressive 
action  and  had  a  bitter  enemy,  New  York,  on  their 
western  border,  and  on  their  eastern  border,  New 
Hampshire,  a  weaker  enemy  who  had  declined  to  help 
them  against  New  York. 

A  meeting  of  four  men,  most  likely  held  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  decided  in  this 
crisis  the  fate  of  the  so-called  Grants.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility,  those  four  men  were  Heman  Allen,  merchant  of 
Salisbury;  Thomas  Chittenden,  a  former  resident  who 
had  gone  to  the  Grants  in  1772  locating  on  a  large 
tract  selected  for  him  by  Ira  Allen  of  whose  company 
he  had  purchased  it;  Dr.  Jonas  Fay  of  Bennington, 
who  was  a  staunch  friend  of  the  Allens  and  a  Republi¬ 
can  and  had  served  as  secretary  of  most  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  and  Conventions  held  in  the  Grants;  and  IRA 
ALLEN,  then  twenty-five  years  old  and  many  years 
younger  than  the  others.  After  much  discussion  on 
all  sides  of  the  question,  it  was  decided  to  remain 
independent  and  if  possible,  form  a  new  colony  or 
state.  It  is  easy  to  understand  who  decided  the 
question,  after  one  considers  the  interests  of  these 
four  men  and  learns  who  it  was  that  did  the  work  of 
making  the  new  Republic. 

After  it  was  decided  to  endeavor  to  form  a  new 
state,  Ira  Allen  and  Jonas  Fay  during  March  or  April, 
1776,  prepared  a  “Humble  Address,  Remonstrance 
and  Petition.”  It  was  presented  by  Heman  Allen  in 
May  and  was  the  first  petition,  by  settlers,  presented 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  The  petition  recites 
“how  much  they  desire  to  contribute  to  the  general 
cause”  and  states  in  as  short  terms  as  possible,  “the 
very  peculiar  situation  in  which  your  petitioners  have, 
for  a  series  of  years,  been  exercised  and  are  still 
struggling  under.”  Continuing,  it  recites  how  the 
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controversy  arose;  that  they  are  willing  to  do  all  in 
their  power  “but  are  not  willing  to  put  ourselves  under 
the  honorable  provincial  Congress  of  New  York”,  and 
“  Therefore  we  your  Honors’  humble  Petitioners  most 
earnestly  pray  your  Honors  to  take  our  cause  into 
your  wise  consideration,  and  order  that  for  the  future 
your  petitioners  shall  do  Duty  in  the  Continental 
service  (if  required)  as  inhabitants  of  said  N.  Hamp¬ 
shire  Grants,  and  not  as  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
New  York,  or  subject  to  the  Limitations,  restrictions 
or  regulations  of  the  Militia  of  said  province,”  etc. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  who  re¬ 
ported  “that  it  be  recommended  to  the  petitioners, 
for  the  present,  to  submit  to  the  government  of  New- 
York,  and  contribute  their  assistance,  with  their 
countrymen,  in  the  contest  between  Great-Britian 
and  the  United  Colonies;  but  that  such  submission 
ought  not  to  prejudice  the  right  of  them  or  others  to 
the  lands  in  controversy,”  etc. 

On  June  24,  1776,  not  knowing  a  Declaration  was 
to  be  issued  July  4  by  the  United  States,  a  call  was 
sent  out  “to  warn  the  several  Inhabitants  of  the  N. 
Hampshire  Grants  on  the  West  side,  and  to  desire 
those  on  the  east  side  the  Range  of  Green  Mountains, 
That  they  meet  by  their  several  delegates”  at  Dorset, 
July  24,  1776.  Note  the  wording  of  this  clause, 
“warn  the  Inhabitants  on  the  West  side”  but  “desire 
those  on  the  east  side.” 

This  was  necessary  for  the  latter,  as  the  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  New  York  had  been  confined  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains.  Many  of  the  New  Hampshire  grantees,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Connecticut  River,  had  surrendered 
their  original  charters  and  taken  new  grants  under  the 
authority  of  New  York,  and  had  not  only  submitted 
quietly  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  colony  but  stood 
unconcerned  spectators  of  the  controversy  in  which 
the  settlers  on  the  western  side  were  so  deeply  involved. 
They  were  not,  however,  indifferent  to  the  policy 
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pursued  by  Great  Britain  towards  her  American 
colonies.  The  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York  had 
withheld  its  approbation  of  the  measures  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Continental  Congress,  while  those 
measures  had  received  the  sanction  of  every  other 
colony.  This,  with  “the  massacre”,  as  it  was  called, 
of  March  13,  1775,  made  many  of  the  settlers  very 
bitter  against  New  York.  The  wording  of  this  clause 
was  to  prepare  the  way  to  obtain  their  support. 

The  call  for  the  Convention,  after  reciting  the  usual 
election  of  officers,  etc.,  continues:  “3rd.  To  receive 
the  report  of  Capt.  Heman  Allen  from  the  Continental 
Congress.”  (This  wording  would  excite  the  curiosity 
of  many  who  would  not  otherwise  be  interested.) 

“4th.  To  know  the  minds  of  the  Convention, 
relative  to  their  associating  with  the  province  of  N. 
Hampshire.  ”  (There  was  no  possibility  of  associating 
with  Newr  Hampshire,  but  this  article  would  bring  out 
some  men  favorable  to  such  an  association,  who  would 
not  have  attended  a  Convention  to  form  a  new  State. 
No  delegates  were  wanted  favorable  to  joining  with 
New  York.) 

“5th.  In  case  the  last  article  be  objected  to: 
Whether  said  Convention  will  agree  to  an  association 
(not  repugnant  to  that  of  the  Continental  Congress) 
and  subscribe  thereto,  to  do  duty  in  conjunction 
with  the  Continental  Troops  (only)  as  Members  of  the 
District  of  Land  which  they  inhabit.  ” 

There  were  other  things  resolved,  but  time  will  not 
permit  of  their  mention.  Years  afterwards,  Ira  Allen 
wrote;  “Great  care  was  taken  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  people.  ” 

In  consequence  of  this  call,  July  24,  1776,  forty-nine 
persons  being  delegated  from  thirty-two  towns  met  in 
Convention  at  Dorset.  Some  of  them  like  Ira  Allen, 
who  represented  Colchester,  represented  towns  where 
there  were  no  inhabitants  at  that  time.  The  petition 
to  Congress  was  read  and  approved  by  the  Convention. 
Capt.  Heman  Allen,  being  present,  reported  that  he 
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had  presented  the  petition  to  Congress  and  it  was  read 
by  the  secretary;  that  the  delegates  from  New  York 
had  opposed  it;  but  that  "it  was  entered  on  file  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table”;  and  that  he  finally  with¬ 
drew  it,  fearing  it  would  be  acted  upon  in  his  absence. 
He  made  no  mention  of  the  recommendations  of 
Congress  to  serve  under  New  York  and  closed  his 
report  as  follows:  “That  he  had  many  private 

conferences  with  sundry  members  of  Congress  and 
other  Gentlemen  of  distinction  relating  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Grants,  who  did  severally  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  inhabitants  of  said  Grants  exert  themselves” 
[against  the  British]  and  that  said  Inhabitants  do  not 
by  any  way  or  means  whatsoever  connect  or  associate 
with  the  honorable  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York, 
or  any  authority  derived  from,  by,  or  under  them, 
directly  or  indirectly,  but  that  the  said  inhabitants  do 
forthwith  consult  suitable  measures  to  associate  and 
unite  the  whole  of  the  Inhabitants  together.  ” 

How  clever  it  was  to  get  the  thought  before  these 
delegates  of  having  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  New 
York  and  plant  the  germ  of  the  new  State;  and 
apparently  it  all  came  from  disinterested  “gentlemen 
of  distinction.” 

The  Convention  proceeded  to  business.  The  fourth 
article,  “relative  to  their  associating  with  the  province 
of  New  Hampshire,”  after  due  consideration,  was 
dismissed.  They  resolved  to  make  application  to  the 
inhabitants  to  form  the  Grants  into  a  separate 
“District.”  There  was  only  one  dissenting  vote. 
But  how  gently  they  approached  the  subject!  Not 
ten  members  would  have  voted  to  form  a  new  State. 
For  who  was  there  able  to  run  it?  Where  could  they 
get  the  money?  Many  other  like  questions  could 
arise.  They  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  treat 
with  the  inhabitants  on  the  east  side,  “relative  to  their 
associating  with  this  body,”  etc.  A  committee  to 
prepare  instructions  was  appointed.  Through  all 
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future  Conventions  of  the  following  ten  years,  Ira 
Allen  usually  prepared  the  instructions  in  political 
matters  or,  at  least,  approved  them. 

It  was  voted  to  request  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Northern  Department  to  furnish  assistance  in 
guarding  the  frontier.  They  knew  this  would  be 
refused,  as  it  was;  but  this  helped  them  to  gain  the 
support  of  many  who  favored  New  York. 

After  an  adjournment  of  one  hour,  they  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  an  association.  It  was 
cleverly  worded.  There  was  no  mention  of  a  new 
State,  but  they  called  on  “all  friends  to  the  liberties 
of  the  United  States”  to  sign.  Then,  in  the  resolves, 
it  was  declared  that  any  not  signing  “shall  be 
deemed  enemies  to  the  Common  Cause  of  the  N. 
Hampshire  Grants.  ”  This  enabled  them  to  ascertain 
where  every  man  stood  on  the  question  of  the  Grants 
without  raising  a  direct  issue  with  him.  Then  it 
recites  that  the  long  controversy  with  New  York, 
“renders  it  inconvenient  in  many  respects  to  associate 
with  that  Province,”  and  “The  better  therefore  to 
convince  the  Publick  of  our  readiness  to  join  in  the 
common  Defence  .  .  ,  We,  the  subscribers  .  . 

do  voluntarily  and  Solemnly  Engage  under  all  the  ties 
held  sacred  amongst  Mankind  at  the  risque  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes  to  defend  by  arms,  the  United 
American  States.”  All  members  signed,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  ask  all  male  inhabitants  over  sixteen  years 
old  to  sign.  They  resolved  that  any  persons  on  the 
Grants  who  signed  any  association  for  New  York 
“shall  be  deemed  enemies  to  the  Common  Cause  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  ”  After  other  business  of 
minor  importance,  the  Convention  adjourned  until 
September  25. 

They  met  at  the  same  place  on  above  date  with 
forty-four  delegates  from  twenty-five  towns  on  the 
west  side,  thirty  of  them  having  attended  in  July. 
There  had  been  no  delegates  from  the  east  side  at  the 
July  meeting,  but  twelve  came  to  this  one.  They 
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read  the  records  for  the  January  and  July  Conventions 
and  approved  them  and  voted  to  make  a  list  of  all 
subscribers  to  the  Association  and  “that  suitable 
application  be  made  to  form  that  District  of  Land, 
.  .  .  into  a  separate  District.”  They  decided  to 

enter  into  a  Covenant  or  Compact;  to  regulate  the 
militia;  to  furnish  troops  and  to  report  the  number  of 
inhabitants  to  the  Continental  Congress,  which  gave 
an  excuse  to  canvass  every  man;  and  they  voted  not  to 
accept  any  laws  passed  by  New  York. 

They  voted  “That  the  Militia  officers  on  each  side 
the  Mountains,  continue  in  their  stations  and  after 
executing  the  orders  to  them  heretofore  received  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
this  Convention.” 

This  was  a  very  important  move  as  there  were  many 
officers  in  the  Grants,  now  under  New  York;  and  the 
resolution  was  worded  in  such  a  way  that  few  would 
grasp  it.  They  imposed  heavy  penalties  on  militia 
refusing  to  serve  under  the  Convention. 

Then  follows  the  Covenant  or  Compact.  They 
bound  themselves  and  their  constituents  to  “strictly 
and  religiously  adhere  to  the  several  resolves  of  this  or 
a  future  Convention,  Constituted  on  s’d  district  by  the 
free  voice  of  the  Friends  to  American  Liberties,”  etc. 
They  gave  the  Committee  of  Safety  full  powers. 
They  appointed  nine  members  as  a  committee  of  war 
with  great  power,  and  voted  to  build  a  gaol  for 
“securing  Tories.” 

They  voted  to  prepare  a  citation  to  send  to  New 
York  “to  Know  if  they  have  any  objection  against  our 
being  a  Separate  State  from  them,”  etc.  This  must 
have  been  passed  to  please  some  weak  members.  I 
do  not  find  it  ever  referred  to  again. 

There  were  forty-seven  measures  voted  on,  one  of 
which  was  to  elect  twelve  members  to  attend  the  next 
Convention.  This  was  the  initiation  of  the  body 
called  the  “Council.”  At  the  next  Convention  the 
body  of  delegates  was  styled  the  “House,”  and 
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Vermont  was  governed  by  a  Council  and  House  of 
Representatives  until  1836. 

Of  this  September  Convention,  E.  P.  Walton,  who 
edited  “Governor  and  Council,”  writes:  “This  de¬ 
serves  the  title  of  the  first  Constitution  of  Vermont 
and  the  compliment  of  being  the  briefest  ever  adopted 
for  so  large  a  community.” 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  October  30,  1776,  to 
meet  at  Westminster  on  the  east  side  of  the  Range. 
Ira  Allen  started  at  once  for  the  east  side  to  secure 
signers  to  the  “Compact”  and  he  remained  there 
fighting  the  battle  among  the  Yorkers  and  Tories  for 
over  ninety  days. 

On  October  29,  the  adjourned  Convention  met  at 
Westminster.  It  appears  to  have  been  comtemplated 
that  the  separation  from  New  York  would  be  fully 
declared  at  this  Convention.  Only  seventeen  dele¬ 
gates  appeared;  five  from  the  west  side,  eleven  from 
the  east  side  and  one  from  the  center  of  the  Range. 
The  inhabitants  were  in  great  alarm  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  American  naval  forces  on  Lake 
Champlain. 

The  session  was  brief;  about  the  only  business  was 
to  vote  that  a  pamphlet  be  prepared  and  circulated 
throughout  the  territory  in  reply  to  one  dated  October 
2,  1776,  and  sent  out  from  the  Congress  of  New  York. 
It  was  voted  “That  a  Manifesto  be  put  in  the  public 
newspapers  setting  forth  the  reasons,  in  easy  terms, 
why  we  choose  not  to  connect  with  New  York.  ”  The 
pamphlet,  entitled  “Miscellaneous  Remarks,”  was 
prepared  by  Ira  Allen  and  printed  and  circulated  the 
following  spring.  It  is  an  able  argument,  but  too 
long  for  this  paper. 

This  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  same 
place  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  the  following  January. 
The  adjourned  Convention  met  at  Westminster, 
January  15,  1777,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  with  few 
roads  through  the  State.  There  was  one  across  the 
mountain  at  what  is  now  called  Peru.  There  were  but 
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twenty-four  present  from  seven  towns  on  the  west 
side  and  ten  from  the  east  side.  Three  other  towns 
voted  by  letter  for  a  separate  State. 

Joseph  Bowker  was  in  the  chair  and  Ira  Allen,  clerk. 
They  appointed  a  committee  of  three  “to  examine  into 
the  numbers  that  have  voted  for  the  district  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  to  be  a  separate  state  from  New 
York,  and  how  many  are  known  to  be  against  it.” 
The  committee  reported  the  following:  “We  find 
by  examination  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
people  in  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  counties,  that 
have  acted,  are  for  a  new  state;  the  rest  we  view  as 
neuters.”  A  clever  and  rather  humorous  report. 

After  an  adjournment  of  one  hour,  the  Committee 
appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  for  a  Declaration  for  a 
new  State,  reported:  “That  whenever  protection  is 
withheld,  no  allegiance  is  due,  or  can  of  right  be 
demanded.  That  whenever  the  lives  and  properties 
of  a  part  of  a  community  have  been  manifestly  aimed 
at  by  either  the  legislative  or  executive  of  such  com¬ 
munity,  necessity  requires  a  separation,”  etc. 

Ira  Allen  spent  nine  days  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Vermont.  He  prepared  it  for  the 
press  and  had  it  published  in  Hartford.  They  named 
the  new  State,  New  Connecticut.  They  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  to  present  the  Declaration  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  adjourned  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  the 
following  June.  The  committee  returned  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  the  spring.  They  had  no  more  success  than 
had  Heman  Allen,  the  year  before,  but  they  did  bring 
back  something  worth  while. 

They  had  met  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  an  ardent 
patriot,  one  of  the  “Indians”  who  had  thrown  the 
tea  into  Boston  harbor.  They  brought  a  letter  from 
him  addressed  “To  the  Inhabitants  of  Vermont,  a 
Free  and  Independent  State,”  dated  Philadelphia, 
April  11,  1777. 

“Gentlemen:  Numbers  of  you  are  knowing  to  the 
zeal  with  which  I  have  exerted  myself  in  your  behalf,” 
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etc.  ‘'God  has  done  by  you  the  best  thing  commonly 
done  for  our  species.  He  has  put  it  fairly  in  your 
power  to  help  yourselves,”  etc.  It  was  a  beautiful 
letter.  He  added  a  note,  April  12,  “Your  committee 
have  obtained  for  you,  a  copy  of  the  recommendation 
of  Congress  to  all  such  bodies  of  men,  as  looked  upon 
themselves,  returned  to  a  state  of  nature,  to  adopt  such 
government  as  should  in  the  opinion  of  the  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  people  best  conduce  to  the  happiness,” 
etc.  He  sent  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  “improved  by  the  readings  and  observations  of 
the  great  Dr.  Franklin,”  etc.  He  advised  them  to 
form  a  government  and  he  could  assure  them,  Con¬ 
gress  would  admit  their  delegates.  His  letter  closed 
with  “A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 

The  resolution  of  Congress,  to  which  he  referred,  was 
passed  May  15,  1776.  John  Adams  originated  it  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  governments  under  the 
Crown,  in  the  then  United  Colonies.  It  was  used  by 
Ira  Allen  in  his  Declaration  before  the  Convention, 
January  15,  1777.  The  use  of  this  resolution  by  the 
Vermonters  made  New  York  furious  and  they  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Congress.  Congress  resolved,  June  30, 
“That  the  independent  government  attempted  to  be 
established,  can  derive  no  countenance  or  justification 
from  the  act  of  Congress,”  etc.  And  regarding  Dr. 
Young’s  letter:  “Resolved,  that  the  contents  of  the 
said  paragraphs  are  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  are  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  Congress  therein  referred  to  and  tend  to 
deceive  and  mislead  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  ” 

The  Vermonters  cared  little,  however,  what  Con¬ 
gress  thought  about  it  and  used  the  resolution  for  all  it 
was  worth  and  it  was  worth  much  in  securing  signers 
to  their  agreement. 

No  full  Journal  of  this  Convention  of  June  4,  1777, 
has  ever  been  found.  Ira  Allen,  in  one  of  his  later 
publications,  gives  the  following  account  of  it: 
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“Soon  after  the  return  of  the  Commissioners  from 
Congress,  Mr.  Ira  Allen  wrote,  printed,  and  published 
a  Pamphlet,  showing  the  right  the  people  had  to  form 
a  government,  which  with  Dr.  Young’s  letter  was 
spread  through  the  State,  and  measures  taken  to  con¬ 
vene  a  Convention,  which  met  at  Windsor,  in  June 
1777,  to  form  a  Constitution,  and  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  revise  a  draft  of  a  Constitution  then 
exhibited,  and  passed  a  Resolution  recommending  to 
each  town,  to  Elect  and  send  Representatives  to  a 
Convention  to  meet  at  Windsor  in  July  following.” 

It  was  the  largest  Convention  yet  held,  there  being 
seventy-two  delegates  present.  The  excuse,  given  in 
a  resolution  passed,  changing  the  name  from  New 
Connecticut  to  Vermont,  was  that  they  had  discovered 
a  settlement  on  the  Susquehanna  River  which  had 
been  given  that  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
changed  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Young,  (an  old 
friend  and  neighbor  of  the  Allens)  in  a  letter  brought 
by  the  Committee  returning  from  (Congress,  giving  the 
new  State  the  name  Vermont,  from  the  French  Verd- 
mont  or  Green  Mountain,  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
name  given  the  Green  Mountain  Boys. 

A  vote  was  taken  whether  the  House  would  proceed 
to  business  on  the  former  Declaration,  made  at 
Westminster  in  January,  with  the  result:  “That 
then  the  names  of  the  representatives  being  distinctly 
and  severally  called  by  the  Secretary,  seventy-one  of 
them  did  answer  in  the  words  following,  viz:  ‘Proceed 
to  form.’  ”  They  all  then  renewed  their  pledges  to 
support  the  cause.  That  the  public  might  more  fully 
understand  why  they  declared  themselves  into  a  new 
State,  they  published  a  “Complaint”  setting  forth 
again  what  has  already  been  outlined. 

They  then  proceeded  and  resolved :  ‘  ‘  Whereas,  this 

convention  did  at  its  sitting  at  Westminster  on  the 
15th  day  of  January  last,  make  and  publish  a  declara^ 
tion  that  they  would  at  all  times  hereafter  consider 
themselves  as  a  free  and  independent  State,”  etc. 
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"And  whereas  no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  our  affairs  has  been  hitherto  established; 
Therefore  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
safety,  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  State  to  form  such  a  government  as  shall,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
State,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their 
constituents  in  particular  and  America  in  general ;  and 
whereas  the  Honorable  Continental  Congress  did,  on 
the  15th  day  of  May, 1776,  make  and  publish  the  within 
recommendation  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  up 

government . ”  Another  reference  to  the  resolve 

of  Congress.  They  adjourned  June  8,  to  meet  at 
Windsor,  July  2,  1777. 

This  July  Convention  was  unsurpassed  in  impor¬ 
tance  by  any  other  in  the  State,  inasmuch  as  it  estab¬ 
lished  a  Constitution  and  frame  of  government.  No 
official  record  and  no  full  and  satisfactory  unofficial 
account  has  ever  been  published.  Ira  Allen  was  a 
member  and  the  leading  spirit  which  brought  it  about. 
He  wrote  in  his  History  of  Vermont,  in  1798:  "A 
draft  of  the  Constitution  was  laid  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion  and  read.  The  business  being  new  and  of  great 
consequence,  required  serious  deliberation.  ”  He  also 
recites  that  while  they  were  considering  it,  the  news 
arrived  that  Ticonderoga  was  evacuated,  exposing  to 
danger  the  families  of  many  of  the  delegates  and  that 
of  the  president.  "In  this  awful  crisis,  the  convention 
was  for  leaving  Windsor  but  a  severe  thunderstorm 
came  on,  etc.  They  read  the  Constitution  paragraph 
by  paragraph  for  the  last  time.” 

An  election  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  December, 
1777,  to  elect  representatives  to  meet  in  Bennington,  in 
January,  1778.  A  Council  of  Safety  was  appointed 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  State  until  some  other 
provision  in  that  regard  should  be  made.  The  first 
secretary  was  Ira  Allen.  The  office  was  one  of  high 
dignity  corresponding  to  that  of  Secretary  of  State,  but 
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with  more  authority  as  his  signature  was  recognized 
as  of  equal  authority  with  that  of  the  President. 

The  new  State  or  Republic  of  Vermont  was  formed; 
but  after  so  much  labor  by  Ira  Allen  and  his  associates 
and  just  as  it  was  finished,  it  seemed  as  if  all  was  about 
to  be  lost.  Many  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain, 
who  had  maintained  the  spirited  contest  with  New 
York,  had  moved  out.  The  Council  of  Safety  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Windsor  to  Manchester.  Just  at  this 
time,  Burgoyne  issued  his  famous  Proclamation  from 
his  camp  near  Ticonderoga  offering  protection  to  all 
who  remained  peacefully  on  their  farms.  Also  to  pay 
for  all  supplies  taken  or  purchased  of  them  but  in  case 
they  did  not  choose  to  accept  his  offer :  “I  have  but 
to  give  stretch  to  the  Indian  forces  under  my  direction 
and  they  amount  to  thousands,  to  overtake  the 
enemy  ....  I  trust  I  shall  stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  men  in  denouncing  and  executing  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  State  against  the  wilful  outcasts — The 
messengers  of  justice  and  of  wrath  await  them  in  the 
field;  and  devastation,  famine,  and  every  concomitant 
horror  that  a  reluctant  but  indispensible  prosecution 
of  military  duty  must  occasion  will  bar  the  way  to  their 
return.  ”  This  was  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart 
quail.  Ira  Allen  wrote  for  assistance  to  the  Assembly 
in  New  Hampshire,  July  11,  but  received  no  response. 
On  July  15,  he  therefore  wrote  another  letter.  I  wish 
time  permitted  me  to  give  it  in  full.  It  brought  an 
immediate  answer  that  Stark  would  start  for  Man¬ 
chester  at  once.  It  was  addressed  to  “Ira  Allen, 
Esq.,  Secy,  of  the  State  of  ‘ Vermont’”, — the  first 
recognition  of  the  State.  The  letter  is  among  my 
choicest  early  historical  documents  of  Vermont. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  confronted  the  new 
State  and  one  that  none  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  knew  how  to  solve,  was  the 
raising  of  troops  to  defend  the  people  who  remained. 
Several  of  them  thought  a  company  might  be  raised. 
Thomas  Chittenden  offered  all  he  had — one  cow  and 
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his  wife’s  gold  chain — to  help  pay  a  company;  but 
Ira  Allen,  by  far  the  youngest  member,  advocated 
raising  a  regiment. 

After  discussing  it  all  day,  at  six  o’clock  they 
appointed  him  a  committee  of  one  (almost  as  a  joke) 
to  devise  means,  etc.,  and  report  at  sunrise  the  next 
morning.  He  went  to  his  room  in  the  inn  and  worked 
all  night.  In  the  morning,  he  reported  that  he  had  a 
plan  and  in  addition  had  made  out  a  list  of  all  the 
officers  to  command  the  regiment.  He  appointed 
Herrick,  Colonel,  of  the  “Rangers”  as  they  were  called 
and  it  was  Herrick  who  planned  the  Battle  of  Benning¬ 
ton.  Allen’s  plan  was  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
the  Tories.  The  Continental  Congress  afterwards 
adopted  it.  It  was  a  bold  stroke  for  the  young 
Republic  to  make. 

Historians  relate  how  Stark  won  the  Battle  of 
Bennington.  The  committee  of  safety  had  scouts  with 
Burgoyne  and  knew  his  every  move.  It  was  they  who 
got  Stark  to  refuse  to  join  Schuyler  and  they  who  got 
him  to  fight  Baum,  August  16,  one  day  sooner  than  he 
had  planned.  There  would  have  been  no  Battle  of 
Bennington,  had  it  not  been  for  Ira  Allen. 

Daniel  P.  Thompson  wrote  many  years  ago  of  this 
critical  time:  “The  independence  of  the  colonies  was, 
at  that  dark  crisis,  balancing  as  on  a  pivot;  and  the 
success  of  Burgoyne  must  seemingly  have  turned  the 
scale  against  us.  The  success  of  Burgoyne,  at  the 
same  time,  hung  on  a  pivot  also;  and  the  victory  of 
Bennington,  with  all  its  numberless  direct  and  indirect 
consequences,  as  now  seems  generally  conceded, 
turned  the  scale  of  his  fortunes  when  his  success,  other¬ 
wise,  could  scarcely  have  been  doubtful.  But  the 
victory  of  Bennington  would  never  have  been  achieved 
but  for  the  decided  and  energetic  movement  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  which  alone  secured  the  co-operation  of  New 
Hampshire,  or,  at  least,  insured  victory,  when, 
otherwise,  no  battle  would  have  been  hazarded.  And 
that  essential  movement  of  Vermont  would  never  have 
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been  made  but  for  the  bold  and  characteristic  project 
of  Ira  Allen.” 

Other  crises  arose  but  were  met  in  the  same  masterly 
and  spirited  way.  After  1783,  when  Peace  was 
declared,  there  was  little  incentive  for  Vermont  to 
join  the  United  States,  for  Vermont  had  no  debt,  and 
settlers  were  pouring  in.  Taxes  were  very  light,  owing 
to  the  masterly  handling  of  the  finances  by  Ira  Allen 
who  remained  State  Treasurer  until  the  State  was  on  a 
firm  foundation.  They  coined  their  own  money. 
Anthony  Haswell  was  the  first  Postmaster  General. 
They  were  the  only  State,  I  believe,  that  redeemed  all 
the  State  money  issued.  While  they  never  made  a 
Treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  they  had  independent 
trade  relations. 

In  1791,  they  joined  with  the  United  States  and 
made  the  FOURTEENTH  STAR  IN  THE  FLAG. 
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OATHS  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
IN  COLONIAL  NEW  ENGLAND 

BY  CHAKLES  EVANS 


qPHE  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  giving  and  taking 
Oaths,  or  the  debatable  questions  of  their 
observance  being  a  religious  or  legal  ceremony,  and 
whether  the  moral  or  political  aspect  has  the  greater 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  men,  are  subjects  with  which 
this  paper  has  nothing  to  do. 

And  as  the  substance  of  Oaths  for  particular 
officers  is  to  engage  them  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
places  and  trusts  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  it  has  been 
considered,  in  general,  unnecessary  to  give  them, 
especially  as  these  offices  carry  with  them  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  general  Oaths  required  of  all  citizens  have 
first  been  complied  with.  No  Oaths  of  office  were 
administered  or  required  in  the  New  Plymouth  Colony, 
the  power  of  the  Church  being,  in  effect,  superior  to 
the  civil  power. 

For  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  go  further  back  in  history  than  to  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  of  England,  1603-1625, 
during  which  time  the  providences  of  God  directed 
the  course  of  the  voyage  of  the  Pilgrims  away  from 
the  Colony  of  Virginia  to  their  settlement  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  in  New  England,  in  December,  1620;  or  to 
carry  the  subject  beyond  the  time,  in  the  short-lived 
reign  of  James  the  Second,  1685-1689,  when,  in 
December,  1686,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  knight,  arrived 
in  Boston  with  a  commission  to  govern  New  England, 
and  the  Colonial  period  of  New  England  came  to  an 
end. 
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In  England. 

When  Henry  the  Eighth  renounced  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  in  1534,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
declaring  him  the  only  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in 
England  on  the  earth;  and  utterly  abolishing  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  within  the  British 
Dominions.  To  give  effect  to  this  Act  there  was 
further  enacted: 

The  Oath  of  Supremacy 

I,  A.  B.  do  utterly  testifie  and  declare  in  my  Conscience,  that 
the  Kings  Highness  is  the  only  Supream  Governour  of  this 
Realm,  and  of  all  other  His  Highness  Dominions  and  Countries, 
as  well  in  all  Spiritual  and  Ecclesiastical  things  (or  causes)  as 
Temporal :  And  that  no  Forraign  Prince,  Person,  Prelate,  State, 
or  Potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power, 
superiority,  preheminence  or  authority,  Ecclesiastical  or 
Spiritual  within  this  Realm :  and  therefore  I  do  utterly  renounce 
and  forsake  all  forreign  jurisdiction,  powers,  superioritie,  and 
authorities,  and  do  promise  that  from  henceforth  I  shall  bear 
Faith  and  true  Allegiance  to  the  Kings  Highness,  His  Heirs  and 
lawful  Successors,  and  (to  my  power)  shall  assist  and  defend  all 
jurisdiction,  priviledge,  preheminence,  &  authority  granted  or 
belonging  to  the  Kings  Highness,  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  and 
united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  Crown  of  the  Realm.  So 
help  me  God,  &c. 

The  Act  of  Supremacy  which  broke  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England,  under  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  his  successor,  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  re¬ 
pealed  under  Mary  Tudor,  and  revived  under  Eliza¬ 
beth,  in  1558.  Following  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  James 
the  First,  in  1605,  had  enacted  an  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
also,  which  all  British  subjects  were  required  to  take. 
This  Oath  of  “submission  and  obedience  to  the  King  as 
a  temporal  Sovereign,  independent  of  any  other  power 
upon  earth”  contained  no  acknowledgment  of  the 
King  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  and,  by  this  omission, 
Roman  Catholics  could  take  it  without  denying  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  spiritual  affairs: 
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Tenor  of  The  Oath  of  Allegiance,  &c.  to  be  Taken  and 
Subscribed  by  Recusants 

I.  A.B.  doe  truely  and  sincerely  acknowledge  pfesse 
testifie  and  declare  in  my  Conscience  before  God  and  the 
Worlde,  That  our  Soveraigne  Lorde  Kinge  James  is  lawfull  and 
rightfull  King  of  this  Reahne  and  of  all  other  his  Majesties 
Dominions  and  Countries;  And  that  the  Pope,  neither  of 
himselfe  nor  by  any  Authority  of  the  Churche  or  Sea  of  Rome, 
or  by  any  other  meanes  with  any  other,  hath  any  Power  or 
Aut.horitye  to  depose  the  King  or  to  dispose  any  of  his  Majesties 
Kingdomes  or  Dominions,  or  to  authorize  any  Forraigne 
Prince  to  invade  or  annoy  hym  or  his  Countries,  or  to  dis¬ 
charge  any  of  his  Subjects  of  their  Allegiaunce  and  Obedience 
to  his  Majestie,  or  to  give  Licence  or  Leave  to  any  of  them  to 
beare  Arm^s  raise  Tumult  or  to  offer  any  violence  or  hurte  to 
his  Majestie  Royall  Pson  State  or  Government  or  to  any  of  his 
Majesties  Subjects  within  his  Majesties  Dominions.  Also  I 
doe  sweare  from  my  heart,  that  notwithstanding  any  Declara¬ 
tion  or  Sentence  of  Excommunicacon  or  Deprivation  made  or 
graunted  or  to  be  made  or  graunted  by  the  Pope  or  his  Suc¬ 
cessors,  or  by  any  Authoritie  derived  or  ptended  to  be  derived 
from  hym  or  his  Sea  against  the  saide  King  his  Heires  or 
Successors,  or  any  Absolution  of  the  saide  Subjects  from  theire 
Obedience;  I  will  beare  Faithe  and  true  Allegiaunce  to  his 
Majestie  his  Heires  and  Successors,  and  hym  or  them  will 
defend  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  against  all  Conspiracies 
and  Attempts  whatsoever  which  shalbe  made  against  his  or 
theire  persons  theire  Crowne  and  Dignitie  by  reason  or  colour 
of  any  such  Sentence  or  Declaracon  or  otherwise,  and  will  doe 
my  best  endevour  to  disclose  and  make  knowen  unto  his 
Majestie  his  Heires  and  Successors  all  Treasons  and  traiterous 
Conspiracies  which  I  shall  knowe  or  heare  of  to  be  against 
hym  or  any  of  them.  And  I  doe  further  sweare,  That  I  doe 
from  my  heart  abhor,  detest  and  abjure  as  impious  and 
hereticall  this  damnable  Doctrine  and  Position,  that  Princes 
which  be  excomunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope  may  be 
deposed  or  murthered  by  theire  Subjects  or  any  other  who¬ 
soever.  And  I  doe  beleeve  and  in  my  Conscience  am  resolved, 
that  neither  the  Pope  nor  any  pson  whatsoever  hath  power  to 
absolve  me  of  this  Oath  or  any  parte  therof,  which  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  by  good  and  full  Authoritye  to  be  lawfully  ministered 
unto  mee,  and  doe  renounce  all  Pardons  and  Dispensations  to 
the  contrarie;  And  all  these  things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely 
acknowledge  and  sweare,  according  to  these  expresse  wordes  by 
me  spoken,  and  according  to  the  playne  and  comon  sense  and 
understanding  of  the  same  wordes,  without  any  equivocation 
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or  mentall  evasion  or  secret  reservacon  whatsoever;  And  I  doe 
make  this  recognition  and  acknowledgment  heartily  willingly 
and  truly  upon  the  true  Faithe  of  a  Christian:  So  help  me 
God.  Unto  which  Oath  so  taken,  the  saide  pson  shall  sub¬ 
scribe  his  or  her  Name  or  Marke.  [1605.] 

Both  of  these  Oaths  were  commanded  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  1625-1649. 

By  the  third  Charter  of  the  Virginia  Company,  their 
Treasurer,  or  any  two  of  the  Council,  were  empowered 
to  adminster  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy,  and  of  Alle¬ 
giance,  to  all  persons  going  to  their  Colony.  And  the 
Pilgrims,  through  their  chief  men,  agreed  with  the 
Virginia  Company:  “The  Oath  of  Supremacy  we 
shall  willingly  take,  if  it  be  required  of  us,  if  that 
convenient  satisfaction  be  not  given  by  our  taking 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  John  Robinson.  William 
Brewster.  ” 

The  Charter  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  Company 
gave  them  broader  powers  in  that  it  did  not  exact 
this  provision  from  them  but  gave  the  Company 
liberty  to  admit  new  members,  called  “Freemen”  of 
the  Company,  and  no  method,  conditions,  or  qualifica¬ 
tions  were  presented  for  conferring  this  privilege. 
Their  leaders,  as  we  shall  see,  were  quick  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  given  them  to  frame  their 
own  Oaths  of  citizenship.  Too  late  the  government 
in  England,  or  rather  that  part  which  was  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Church  of  England,  realized  the  powers  of 
colonization  this  gave  the  dissenting  churchmen;  and, 
in  1637,  a  Proclamation  was  issued,  aimed  principally 
to  prevent  the  emigration  of  Puritan  Ministers,  which 
commanded  that  none  should  be  suffered  to  go  to  New 
England  “without  a  certificate  that  they  had  taken 
the  Oaths  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance,  and  had  con¬ 
formed  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.” 
In  1638,  another  Proclamation  “commanded  owners 
and  masters  of  vessels  that  they  do  not  fit  out  any  with 
passengers  and  provisions  to  New-England,  without 
license  from  the  Commissioners  of  Plantations.” 
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Another  Oath,  drawn  up  in  England,  also  claims  a 
place  here  because  it  was  sometimes  voluntarily  taken 
by  settlers  in  the  New  England  Colonies.  In  the  year 
1655,  during  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  an 
Oath,  probably  similar  to  that  prescribed  by  the 
Rump  Parliament  to  the  Council  of  State,  was  enacted 
which  was  known  as: 

The  Oath  of  Abjuration 

I  do  hereby  swear  that  I  do  renounce  the  pretended  title  of 
Charles  Stuart,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  late  King  James;  and  of 
any  other  person,  as  a  single  person  pretending,  or  which  shall 
pretend  to  the  crown  or  government  of  these  nations  of  England 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  any  of  them;  and  that  I  will,  by  the 
grace  and  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  be  true,  faithful  and 
constant  to  the  Parliament,  and  Commonwealth;  and  will 
oppose  the  bringing  in,  or  setting  up  any  single  person  or  House 
of  Lords,  and  every  of  them,  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  the  Second, 
by  Proclamation  commanded  that  the  Oaths  of 
Supremacy  and  Allegiance  be  tendered  to  all  persons 
disaffected  to  the  Government  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
that  they  were  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  Statute  of 
the  7th  of  James.  During  the  reign  of  his  Roman 
Catholic  successor,  James  the  Second,  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  only,  was  in  full  force  in  the  Colonies,  up  to 
the  publication  of  his  declaration  of  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  for  all  denominations  in  England  and  Scotland, 
in  1687-1688,  which  sealed  his  doom. 

These  preliminaries  are  necessary  to  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  our  subject  which  naturally  begins,  in  point 
of  time,  with  the  settlement 

In  New  Plymouth  Colony. 

Strictly  speaking,  Plymouth  was  not  a  New  England 
Colony.  It  was  without  a  Charter,  and  the  functions 
of  its  government  were  those  of  a  Corporation.  The 
power  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  their  leaders  had 
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assented  to  always  seemed  to  hang  over  them,  and 
paralyze  the  initiative  they  should  have  taken.  Their 
attempts  to  increase  their  circumscribed  boundaries  at 
New  Plymouth  were  futile;  and,  in  the  case  of  their 
attempted  settlement  in  Maine,  disastrous  both  to  the 
business  reputation  of  their  leaders,  and  to  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  They  could  spare  neither  the  men  nor  the 
means  from  the  parent  settlement  to  form  permanent 
settlements  elsewhere.  They  seemed  doomed  to 
failure.  And  yet  hardly  that,  when  we  consider  the 
impress  upon  our  Nation  made  by  their  sterling 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  their  patience  and  forti¬ 
tude  under  severe  trials,  the  hopes  and  ambition  of 
their  teachings,  and  their  never-failing  trust  in  God’s 
Providence.  These  high  qualities  still  animate  and 
live  in  the  great  and  growing  number  who  proudly 
claim  their  ancestry  from  the  Pilgrims  at  New  Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Combination  for  Foundation  of  Government 

known  as 

The  Mayflower  Compact 

In  y®  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  under- 
writen,  the  loyall  subjects  of  our  dread  soveraigne  Lord, 
King  James,  by  ye  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britaine,  Franc,  & 
Ireland,  king,  defender  of  ye  faith,  &c.  haveing  undertaken, 
for  ye  glorie  of  God,  and  advancement  of  ye  Christian  faith,  and 
honour  of  our  king  and  countrie,  a  voyage  to  plant  ye  first 
colonie  in  ye  Northerne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe  by  these  presents 
solemnly  &  mutualy  in  y®  presence  of  God,  and  one  of  another, 
covenant  &  combine  our  selves  togeather  into  a  civill  body 
politick,  for  our  better  ordering  &  preservation  &  furtherance 
of  y®  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  vertue  hearof  to  enacte,  constitute, 
and  frame  such  just  &  equall  lawes,  ordinances,  acts,  constitu¬ 
tions,  &  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meete  &  convenient  for  y®  general!  good  of  ye  Colonie,  unto 
which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience.  In 
witnes  wherof  we  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  names  at 
Cap-Codd  y®  11  of  November,  in  y®  year  of  y®  raigne  of  our 
soveraigne  lord,  King  James,  of  England,  France,  &  Ireland 
y®  eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  y®  fiftie  fourth.  An°:  Dom. 
1620.  [Forty-one  names.] 
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The  Mayflower  Compact  has  received  full  and 
adequate  treatment  in  the  paper  read  before  this 
Society  in  October,  1920,  by  Arthur  Lord,  LL.D. 

The  exact  date  of  the  two  forms  of  Oaths  first  given 
has  not  been  determined,  but  they  are  certainly  later 
than  the  formation  of  the  first  Council  in  1624. 

Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Fidelity 

The  forme  of  Oath . which  liue  in  this  Colonie 

. the  Oth  of  alegance  to  his  maj  .  . 

fidelity  to  the  same. 

You  shall  sweare  by  the  name  of  the  Great  God  .... 
&  earth  &  in  his  holy  fear,  &  presence  that  you  shall  not  speake, 
or  doe,  deuise,  or  aduise,  anything  or  things,  acte  or  acts,  directly, 
or  indirectly,  By  land,  or  water,  that  doth,  shall,  or  may,  tend 
to  the  destruction  or  ouerthrowe  of  this  present  plantation, 
Colonie, or  Corporation  of  this  towne  Plimouth  in  New  England. 

Neither  shall  you  suffer  the  same  to  be  spoken,  or  done,  but 
shall  hinder,  &  oposse  the  same,  by  all  due  means  you  can. 

You  shall  not  enter  into  any  league,  treaty,  Confederac  or 
combination,  with  any,  within  the  said  Colonie  or  without  the 
same  that  shall  plote,  or  contriue  any  thing  to  the  hurte,  & 
mine  of  the  growth,  and  good  of  the  said  plantation. 

You  shall  not  consente  to  any  shuch  confederation,  nor  con- 
ceale  any  known  vnto  you  certainly,  or  by  conje-  but  shall 
forthwith  manifest  &  make  knowne  the  same,  to  the  Gouernours 
of  this  said  towne  for  the  time  being. 

And  this  you  promise  &  swear,  simply,  &  truly,  &  faithfully  to 
performe  as  a  true  Christian  [you  hope  for  help  from  God,  the 
God  of  truth  &  punisher  of  falshoode.] 

The  forme  of  the  Oath  which . of  the 

Gouernour,  &  Counsell  at  euery  Election  of  any  of  them. 

You  shall  swear,  according  to  that  wisdom,  and  measure  of 
discerning  giuen  vnto  you;  faithfully,  equally  &  indifrently 
without  respect  of  persons;  to  administer  Justice,  in  all  causes 
coming  before  you.  And  shall  labor,  to  aduance,  &  furder  the 
good  of  this  Colony,  &  plantation,  to  the  vtmost  of  your  power; 
and  oppose  any  thing  that  may  hinder  the  same.  So  help  you 
God. 

The  words,  “a  true  Christian”  were  afterwards 
crossed  out,  and  the  form  used  later:  “as  you  hope 
for  help  from  God,  the  God  of  truth  and  punisher  of 
falsehood”  was  substituted. 
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By  the  Laws  of  1636,  every  freeman  was  required  to 
take  the  following  Oath: 

The  Oath  of  a  Ffreeman 

You  shall  be  truly  loyall  to  our  Sov  Lord  King  Charles,  his 
heires  &  successors,  [the  State  &  Govern*  of  England  as  it  now 
stands.]  You  shall  not  speake  or  doe,  devise  or  advise  any 
thing  or  things  act  or  acts  directly  or  indirectly  by  land  or  water, 
that  doth  shall  or  may  tend  to  the  destruccon  or  overthrow  of 
this  prnt  plantacons  Colonies  or  Corporation  of  New  Plymouth, 
Neither  shall  you  suffer  the  same  to  be  spoken  or  done  but  shall 
hinder  oppose  &  discover  the  same  to  the  Govr  &  Assistants  of 
the  said  Colony  for  the  time  being  or  some  one  of  them.  You 
shall  faithfully  submit  unto  such  good  &  wholesome  laws  & 
ordnanc  &  as  either  are  or  shall  be  made  for  the  ordering  & 
governm*  of  the  same,  and  shall  endeavor  to  advance  the  growth 
&  good  of  the  severall  Colonies  plantations  wth  in  the  limit  & 
of  this  Corporation  by  all  due  meanes  &  courses.  All  wch  you 
promise  &  sweare  by  the  name  of  the  great  God  of  heaven  & 
earth  simply  truly  &  faithfully  to  pforme  as  you  hope  for  help 
fro  God  who  is  the  God  of  truth  &  punisher  of  falsehood.  [1636] 

Following  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  England  in 
1638,  the  words  “our  sovereign  lord  King  Charles  his 
heirs  and  successors”  were  erased,  and  loyalty  to 
“the  State  and  Government  of  England  as  it  now 
stands”  substituted.  The  modern  rendering  inter¬ 
mixed  is  probably  an  attempt  by  the  transcriber  to  fill 
out  missing  or  undecipherable  paragraphs  or  sen¬ 
tences. 

According  to  Francis  Baylies’  “Historical  Memoir 
of  New  Plymouth,”  (I:  235,)  the  following  Oath  was 
prescribed  to  be  taken  by  any  residing  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  New  Plymouth: 

The  Oath  of  a  Resident 

You  shall  be  truly  loyal  to  our  sovereign  lord  King  Charles, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  and  whereas  you  choose  at  present  to 
reside  within  the  government  of  New  Plymouth,  you  shall  not 
do  or  cause  to  be  done  any  act  or  acts  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
land  or  water,  that  shall  tend  to  the  destruction  or  overthrow  of 
the  whole  or  any  of  the  several  plantations  or  townships  within 
the  said  government  that  are  or  shall  be  orderly  erected  or 
established,  but  shall  contrariwise  hinder,  oppose,  and  discover 
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the  same,  and  such  intents  and  purposes  as  tend  thereunto,  to 
the  Governor  for  the  time  being,  or  some  one  of  the  assistants 
with  all  convenient  speed.  You  shall  also  submit  unto  and 
obey  all  such  good  and  wholesome  laws,  ordinances,  and  offices 
as  are  or  shall  be  established  within  the  limits  thereof.  So  help 
you  God.  [1636.] 

The  disturbed  state  of  England  is  also  reflected  in 
the  1658  revision  of  the  Laws  when  “our  sovereign 
lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors”  is  substituted 
for  “the  present  State  and  Government  of  England,” 
as  follows: 

The  Oath  of  a  Ffreeman 

You  shalbee  truely  Loyall  to  the  present  State  and  Goument 
of  England  [our  Sour  Lord  the  King  his  heires  and  Successors.] 
You  shall  not  speake  or  doe  deuise  or  aduise  Any  thinge  or 
thinges  Acte  or  Actes  directly  or  Indirectly  by  Land  or  Water 
that  doth  shall  or  may  tend  to  the  destruction  or  ouerthrow  of 
these  present  plantations  or  Townshipes  of  the  Corporation  of 
New  Plymouth  neither  shall  you  suffer  the  same  to  bee  spoken 
or  done  but  shall  hinder  oppose  and  discouer  the  same  to  the 
Gour  And  Assistants  of  the  said  Collonie  for  the  time  being; 
or  some  one  of  them;  you  shall  faithfully  submitt  vnto  such 
good  and  wholesome  Lawes  and  ordinances  as  either  are  or 
shalbee  made  for  the  ordering  and  Gourment  of  the  same;  and 
shall  Indeuor  to  aduance  the  grouth  and  good  of  the  seuerall 
townshipes  and  plantations  within  the  Lymetts  of  this  Corpora¬ 
tion  by  all  due  meanes  and  courses;  All  which  you  pmise  and 
Sweare  by  the  Name  of  the  great  God  of  heauen  and  earth 
simply  truely  and  faithfully  to  pforme  as  you  hope  for  healp 
from  God  who  is  the  God  of  truth  and  the  punisher  of  falchood. 
[1658.] 

At  the  time  of  the  1671  revision  of  the  Laws,  Charles 
the  Second  had  been  firmly  seated  on  the  English 
throne  for  ten  years,  but  his  name  is  omitted  from  the 
superscription  of  the  following  Oath.  The  intensity  of 
the  feeling  in  the  New  England  Colonies  towards  even 
the  name  of  the  two  kings  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  next  century  Harvard 
College  had  only  three  graduates,  if  the  three  Charles 
Chaunceys,  with  whom  it  was  a  family  name  in  Eng¬ 
land,  are  omitted,  and  Yale  College  only  one  graduate 
who  bore  the  Christian  name  of  Charles. 
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The  Oath  op  a  Ffreeman 

You  shalbee  truely  Loyall  to  our  Sour  Lord  the  Kinge  his 
heires  and  Successors ;  you  shall  not  doe  nor  speake  deuise  or 
aduise  any  thinge  or  thinges  act  or  actes  directly  or  Inderectly 
by  Land  or  water;  that  shall  or  may  tend  to  the  destruction  or 
ouerthrow  of  any  of  these  plantations  or  towneshipes  of  the 
Corporation  of  New  Plymouth;  neither  shall  you  suffer  the  same 
to  bee  spoken  or  done  but  shall  hinder  oppose  and  discouer  the 
same  to  the  Gour  and  Assistants  of  the  said  Collonie  for  the 
time  being  or  some  one  of  them;  you  shall  faithfully  submitt 
vnto  such  good  and  wholesome  lawes  and  ordinances;  as  either 
are  or  shalbee  made  for  the  ordering  and  Gourment  of  the  same ; 
and  shall  endeauor  to  advance  the  good  and  grouth  of  the 
seuerall  Towneshipes  and  plantations  within  the  Lymetts  of 
this  Corporation  by  all  due  meanes  and  courses ;  all  which  you 
prmise  and  sweare  by  the  Name  of  the  great  God  of  heauen 
and  earth  simply  truely  and  faithfully  to  pforme  as  you  hope 
for  healpe  from  God  whoe  is  the  God  of  truth  and  the  punisher 
of  ffalchood.  [1671.] 

In  Massachusetts-Bay  Colony. 

When  on  the  4th  of  March  1628/9,  Charles,  “by  the 
grace  of  God,  Kinge  of  England,  Scotland,  Fraunce, 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Fayth,  &c.  in  the  fourth 
yeare  of  our  raigne”  did  by  letters  patent  grant  unto 
Sir  Henry  Rosewell  and  his  twenty-five  associates, 
their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  that  certain  part  of 
the  grant  of  New  England  which  his  “deare  and  royall 
father,  Kinge  James  of  blessed  memory  .  .  .  hath 

given  and  graunted  vnto  the  Counsell  established  at 
Plymouth  in  the  County  of  Devon”  and  which  the 
said  Council  by  deed  dated  the  19th  of  March,  1627/8, 
had  “given,  graunted,  bargained,  soulde,  enfeoffed, 
aliened  and  confirmed”  to  Sir  Henry  Rosewell,  Sir 
John  Young,  Knightes,  Thomas  Southcott,  John 
Humphrey,  John  Endecott  and  Symon  Whetcombe, 
their  heirs  and  associates  forever,  To  be  houlden  of  vs 
our  heires  and  successors,  as  of  our  manor  of  East- 
greenewich,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  within  our  realme 
of  England,”  under  the  name  of  the  “Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Mattachusetts  Bay  in  Newe  England, 
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one  bodie  politique  and  corporate  in  deede,  fact,  and 
name,  .  .  .  and  that  by  that  name  they  shall  have 

perpetuall  succession,” — may  acquire  lands,  &c.  have 
a  common  seal;  and  that  there  shall  be  one  Governor, 
one  Deputy  Governor,  and  eighteen  assistants  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  freemen.  He  went  farther,  and 
constituted  “our  welbeloved  Mathewe  Cradocke  to  be 
the  first  and  present  Governor;  Thomas  Goffe  to  be 
Deputy  Governor,  and  eighteen  of  the  other  associates 
to  be  Assistants,  who  before  they  undertake  the 
execution  of  their  offices  and  places  shall  respectively 
take  their  corporal  oaths  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties.  The  Oath  for  Matthew  Craddock,  as 
Governor,  to  be  administered  by  a  Master  of  the 
Chancery,  the  Governor  was  then  empowered  to 
administer  the  oaths  to  the  Deputy  Governor  and 
Assistants  nominated  in  the  Charter.  Oaths  to  subse¬ 
quent  officers  being  arranged:  the  new  Governor  to 
take  the  Oath  before  the  old  Deputy  Governor,  or 
two  Assistants;  and  the  new  Deputy  Governor, 
Assistants  and  all  other  officers  hereafter  chosen  to 
take  the  oath  before  the  Governor  for  the  time  being. 
They  were  empowered  to  transport  any  of  our  loving 
subjects,  or  any  strangers  willing  to  become  our  loving 
subjects,  and  any  seven  at  least  of  their  number  had 
“full  power  and  authoritie  to  choose,  nominate,  and 
appointe  such  and  soe  many  others  as  they  shall  thinke 
fitt,  and  that  shall  be  willing  to  accept  the  same,  to  be 
free  of  the  said  Company  and  Body,  and  Them  into 
the  same  to  admitt.”  All  subjects  inhabiting  the 
lands  granted,  and  their  children  “which  shall  happen 
to  be  borne  there,  or  on  the  seas  in  goeing  thither,  or 
retorning  from  thence  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties 
and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  subjects,  ...  as 
yf  they  and  everie  of  them  were  borne  within  the  realme 
of  England.”  And  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  any  two  or  more  of  the  Assistants,  at  any  of 
their  Courts  or  Assemblys  shall  and  may  at  all  times 
have  full  power  to  give  the  Oath  of  Office  and  Oaths  of 
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Supremacy  and  Allegiance,  or  either  of  them,  to  every 
person  who  may  go  to  New  England  to  inhabit  in  the 
same.  They  were  also  authorized  to  make  “the 
formes  of  such  Oathes  warrantable  by  the  lawes  and 
statutes  of  this  our  realme  of  England  as  shalbe  res¬ 
pectively  ministered  vnto  them,  for  the  execucon  of 
the  said  severall  offices  and  places  .  .  .  and  ministr¬ 

ing  the  said  oathes  to  the  newe  elected  officers.  ” 

At  the  end  of  the  Charter  appeared  the  Oath  of 
Governor: 

PR/EDICT,  Matthaeus  Cradocke  Juratus  est  de  Fide  et 
Obedientia  Regi  et  Successoribus  suis,  et  de  Debits  Exequutione 
Officij  Gubernatoris  iuxta  Tenorem  Pr  sentium,  18°  Martij, 
1628.  Coram  me,  Carola  Csesare,  Milite,  in  Cancellaria  Mro. 

Char.  Caesar. 

By  this  Charter,  under  the  privy  seal  of  Cardinal 
Wolseley,  was,  unwittingly,  planted  the  seed  of  the 
fairest  flower  that  ever  bloomed  in  the  garden  of 
colonization  since  Eden. 

Up  to  August,  1630,  the  business  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts-Bay  Company  was  transacted  in  London. 
But  the  business  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  Colony 
may  be  said  to  have  really  begun  in  May,  1631. 

At  “A  Genrall  Court  holden  att  Boston,  the  18th 
day  of  May,  1631.  John  Winthrop,  Esq  was  chosen 
Gounr  for  a  whole  yeare  nexte  ensueinge  by  the 
genrall  consent  of  the  Court,  according  to  the  meaneing 
of  the  pattent,  and  did  accordingly  take  an  oatlie  to 
the  place  of  Gounr  belonginge.” 

“Tho:  Dudley,  Esq,  is  also  chosen  Deputy 
Gounr  for  this  yeare  nexte  ensuing,  &  did  in  prsence  of 
the  Court  take  an  oath  to  his  place  belonginge.  ” 
And  “to  the  end  the  body  of  the  comons  may  be 
prserued  of  honest  &  good  men,  it  was  likewise  ordered 
and  agreed  that  for  time  to  come  noe  man  shalbe 
admitted  to  the  freedome  of  this  body  polliticke,  but 
such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within 
the  lymitts  of  the  same.  ” 
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The  Law  that  all  freemen  must  be  church  members, 
while  assented  to  in  Salem  in  1631,  was  modified  in 
1632,  probably  for  local  reasons,  that  no  civil  magis¬ 
trate  could  be  an  elder  in  the  church. 

To  give  force  to  this  law  an  Oath  of  Freemen  was 
required,  and  this  service  the  newly  appointed 
Governor  and  the  Deputy  Governor  elected  to  per¬ 
form.  The  result  of  their  labors,  the  original  draft 
of  the  Oath  of  a  Freeman,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
first  and  greatest  of  the  Governors  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Oath  of  a  Servant, 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  second  Governor — a  docu¬ 
ment  perhaps  only  surpassed  in  historical  interest  and 
importance  by,  and  worthy  to  rank  with,  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence — is  now,  appropriately,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  its  preservation  assured. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees,  this  Society  is 
permitted  again  to  give  publicity  to  the  excellent  fac¬ 
similes  of  these  interesting  documents,  together  with 
transcriptions  of  the  somewhat  obscure  handwriting, 
with  interlineations  and  cancelled  words  showing,  line 
for  line,  the  changes  made  by  the  authors,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Library  for  July,  1894. 

The  Oath  of  a  Freeman,  or  of  a  Man  to  be  made  ffree. 

I,  A.  B.  &c.  being,  by  the  Almighties  most  wise  disposicon,  be¬ 
come  a  memb'  of  this  body,  consisting  of  the  Gounr,  Deputy 
Gounr,  Assistants,  &  a  comnlty  of  the  Mattachusets  in  Newe 
England,  doe,  freely  &  sincerely  acknowledge  that  I  am  iustly  & 
lawfully  subject  to  the  goum1  of  the  same,  &  doe  accordingly  sub¬ 
mitt  my  pson  &  estate  to  be  ptected,  ordered,  &  gouned  by  the 
lawes  &  constitutions  thereof,  &  doe  faithfully  pmise  to  be  from 
time  to  time  obedient  &  conformeable  therevnto,  &  to  the 
authie  of  the  said  Gounr  &  Assistants  &  their  successrs,  &  to  all 
such  lawes,  orders,  sentences,  &  decrees  as  shalbe  lawfully  made 
&  published  by  them  or  their  successors;  and  I  will  alwaies  in- 
deavr  (as  in  dutie  I  am  bound)  to  advance  the  peace  &  well- 
faire  of  this  bodie  or  comonwealth  to  my  vtmost  skill  &  abilitie; 
&  I  will,  to  my  best  power  &  meanes,  seeke  to  devert  &  prevent 
whatsoeuer  may  tend  to  the  ruyne  or  damage  thereof,  or  of  any 
the  said  Gounr,  Deputy  Gounr,  or  Assistants,  or  any  of  them,  or 


^ac-simile  of  the  Freemen’s  Oath 


The  oath  of  a  serv*. 

I.  N.  N.  serv1  of  &c.  haveinge  heard  and  vnderstoode  that  our  — 
soveraigne  Lord  Kinge  Charles  hath  by  his  ires  patents  vnder  the 
great  seale  of  England  graunted  power  and  aucthoryty  vnto 
a  Governor  a  Deputy  Governor  &.  18.  Assistants  to  rule  governe 
&  Judge  all  psones  wch  doe  or  shall  inhabyte  in  or  betweene 
the  Charles  ryver  &.  3.  myles  southward  &  merimack  ryver 
&.  3.  myles  northwards  in  new  England  &  soe  westwards  to 
the  south  sea,  beir.ge  wthin  wch  ccmpa  lymitts  I  doe  nowe  — 
inhabyt 

Doe  promise  to  be  at  all  tymes  hereafter  Dureinge  my  abode 
to.  be 

in  America  obedyent  to  all  lawes  orders  constitutions  & 

A 

comaunds  wch  by  the  e  b  said  Governor  Deputy  Governor  and 
for  the  tyme  being  lawfully 

assistants  or  the  greater  pte  of  them  shall  be  made  or  given  — 

A  A 

forth  &  shall  come  to  my  !:  heareinge,  And  to  be  true  and  faith 

full  to  them  &  their  governemt,  And  I  likewise  promise  that  if  I 
heare  of  or  hears  of  or  suspect 

shall  know  of  any  hurt  or  losse  intended  against  any  of  them  I  will 

A 

reveale  the  same  to  one  or  more  of  them  wth  all  convenyent  — 
speede,  And  to  bind  my  selfe  to  the  faithfull  pformance  of  this 
promise,  1  sweare  by  the  name  of  the  onely  true  God  the  lover  of 
truth  &  the  avenger  of  falshood 
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free  or 

The  oath  of  a  man  to  be  made  free. 


Kai  n  rr 


I.  N.  N.  vt  supra,  and  having  likewise  heard  and  vnderstoode 

*  said.  N.N.  of  being  now  by  the  said  Governor  &  assistants  to  be  made  a  free 

thereby  enabled 

man  of  the  said  plantation  &  to  have  a  voice  in  the  choise  of 

A 

the  said.  20.  Deputed  psones  soe  aucthorised  as  aforesaid  as  the 
sai  any  of  their  places  are  or  shalbe  voide  and  I  shalbe  therevnto 

/'nllad  In  'i  1  o  1  *  1 !  <\  ccom  K1  *  nj-nmlca 

-  '  -  -  -  -  ....  W-  -  -  •  --  . . 


.J ,  — ~  - J 


I  doe  promise  that  when  I  s  at  all  tymes  when  1  shalbe  there 
vnto  lawfully  called  by  the  said  Governem1,  to  give  my  voice 
for  the  electing  of  such  psone  therevnto  &  psones  vnto  such  voide 
places  as  I  the  shall  and  thinke  to  be  the  wisest  gcdliest 
ablest  for  the  discharg  men  of  wisedome  &  courage  — 


feareinge  God  &  hateing  covetousnes  all  ptyalyty  S:  by  sett 
aside,  and  to  bind  &c  vt  supra. 
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The  Oath  of  ffreemen : 

I  A :  B :  &c :  beings  beinge  by  the  Allmightyes  most  wise  despositio  become 

Deputye 

a  member  of  this  bodye  consisting  of  the  Governor  Assistants  &  Comonalty 

A 

of  the  Mattachusetts  in  n  :  e :  doe  freely  &  sincerely  acknowledge  that  1 
am  iustlye  &  lawfully  subiect  to  the  Goverment  there  of  the  same  &  doe 

A 

accordingly  submitt  my  pson  &  estate  to  be  protected  ordered  &  governed 

by  the  Lawes  &  Constitutns  therof :  &  doe  faithfully  promise  to  be 

from  tyme  to  tyme  obedient  &  conformable  therevnto,  &  to  the  Authe  of  the 

sd  Governor  &  Assistants  &  their  successors,  &  to  all  such  Lawes  orders 

lawfully 

sentences  &  decrees  as  shalbe  made  &  published  by  them  or  their  successors 

A 

And  I  will  allwayes  endeavor  (as  in  dutye  1  am  bounde)  to  advance  the 

skill  &  ability. 

peace  &  wellfare  of  this  bodye  or  Com  :  w  :  to  my  vttmost  power  h: 

A 

And  I  will  to  my  vtmcst  power  best  ability  power  &  meanes  seeke  to  de= 

verte  &  prevent  whatsoever  may  tende  to  the  ruyne  or  damage  thereof 

or 

or  of  any  the  sd  Governor  Deputy  Governor  d:  Assistants  or  any  of  them 

A 

or  their  successors :  &  will  give  spedye  notice  to  them  or  some  of  them  of 
any  evil!  seditio,  violence,  treacherye  or  other  hurt  or  evill,  wch  1  shall 
knowe,  heare,  or  vehemently  suspecte  to  be  intended  or  plotted  or  intended 
ag*  them  sd  or  ag*  the  said  Goverment  Com :  w :  or  the  sd  Goverm 
established  : 

And  l  will  not  at  any  tyme  suffer  or  give  Consent  to  any  Counsell 
or  Attempt  that  shalbe  offered  or  given  or  Attempted  for  the  impeachment 
of  the  sd  Goverment  or  makinge  any  change  or  Alteratio  of  the  same,  contrary 
to  the  Lawes  &  Cuctcmec  ordinances  of  the  came  thereof,  but  shall  doe  my 
vtmost  endeavor  to  discover  &  oppose  &  hler  all  &  everye  such  Counsells 
&  Attempts  F. 
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their  success's,  and  will  giue  speedy  notice  to  them,  or  some  of 
them,  of  any  sedicon,  violence,  treachery,  or  other  hurt  or  euill 
which  I  shall  knowe,  heare,  or  vehemdy  suspecte  to  be  plotted 
or  intended  against  the  said  comonwealth,  or  the  said  gourrd 
established;  and  I  will  not  att  any  time  suffer  or  giue  consent  to 
any  counsell  or  attempt  that  shalbe  offered  giuen,  or  attempted 
for  the  impeachm*  of  the  said  goum1,  or  makeing  any  change  or 
alteracon  of  the  same,  contrary  to  the  lawes  &  ordinances  there¬ 
of,  but  shall  doe  my  vtmost  endeavr  to  discover,  oppose,  & 
hinder,  all  &  euy  such  counsell  &  attempts.  Soe  helpe  me 
God.  [1631.] 

Att  a  Genrall  Court,  holden  att  Newe  Towne  [Cambridge]. 
March  4  th,  1634. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  euy  man  of  or  above  the  age  of  six- 
teeneyeares,  whoe  hath  bene,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  resident 
within  this  iurisdiccon  by  the  space  of  sixe  monethes,  (as  well 
servants  as  others,)  &  not  infranchized,  shall  take  the  oath  of 
residents  before  the  Gounr,  Deputy  Gounr,  or  two  of  the  nexte 
Assistants,  whoe  shall  haue  power  to  convent  him  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  &  vpon  his  refuseall,  to  binde  him  ouer  to  the  nexte 
Court  of  Assistants,  &  vpon  his  refuseall  the  second  tyme,  to 
be  punished  att  the  discrecon  of  the  Court. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  ffreemens  oath  shalbe  gyven  to  euy  man 
of  or  above  the  age  of  16  yeares,  the  clause  for  the  eleccon  of 
magistrates  onely  excepted. 

At  A  Court  holden  att  Boston,  Aprill  1th,  1634. 

It  was  further  ordered,  that  euy  man  of  or  above  the  age 
of  twenty  yeares,  whoe  hath  bene  or  shall  hereafter  be  resident 
within  this  jurisdiction  by  the  space  of  sixe  monethes,  as  an 
householder  or  soiorner,  and  not  infranchised,  shall  take  the 
oath  herevnder  written,  before  the  Gounr,  or  Deputy  Gounr,  or 
some  two  of  the  nexte  Assistants,  whoe  shall  haue  power  to 
convent  him  for  that  purpose,  and  vpon  his  refuseall,  to  binde 
him  ouer  to  the  nexte  Court  of  Assistants;  and  vpon  his  refuseall 
the  second  tyme,  hee  shalbe  banished,  except  the  Court  shall  see 
cause  to  giue  him  further  respite. 

The  Oath  of  Residents 

I  doe  heare  sweare,  and  call  God  to  witnes,  that,  being  nowe 
an  inhabitant  within  the  lymitts  of  this  juridiccon  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  I  doe  acknowledge  myselfe  lawfully  subject  to  the  auc- 
thoritie  and  gouerrrd  there  established,  and  doe  accordingly 
submitt  my  pson,  family,  and  estate,  to  be  ptected,  ordered,  & 
gouerned  by  the  lawes  &  constitucons  thereof,  and  doe  faith¬ 
fully  pmise  to  be  from  time  to  time  obedient  and  conformeable 
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therevnto,  and  to  the  aucthoritie  of  the  Gounr,  and  all  other  the 
Magistrates  there,  and  their  successrs,  and  to  all  such  lawes, 
orders,  sentences,  &  decrees,  as  nowe  are  or  hereafter  shalbe  law¬ 
fully  made,  decreed,  &  published  by  them  or  their  successrs. 
And  I  will  alwayes  indeavr  (as  in  duty  I  am  bound)  to  advance 
the  peace  &  wellfaire  of  this  body  pollitique,  and  I  will  (to  my 
best  power  &  meanes)  seeke  to  devert  &  prevent  whatsoeuer  may 
tende  to  the  ruine  or  damage  thereof,  or  of  ye  Gounr,  Deputy 
Gounr,  or  Assistants,  or  any  of  them  or  their  success18,  and  will 
giue  speedy  notice  to  them,  or  some  of  them,  of  any  sedicon, 
violence,  treacherie,  or  othr  hurte  or  euill  wch  I  shall  knowe, 
heare,  or  vehemently  suspect  to  be  plotted  or  intended  against 
them  or  any  of  them,  or  against  the  said  Comon-wealth  or 
goum*  established.  Soe  helpe  mee  God.  [1634.] 

Att  a  Genrall  Courte,  holden  att  Boston,  May  14th,  1634. 

It  was  agreed  &  ordered,  that  the  former  oath  of  ffreemen 
shalbe  revoked,  soe  farr  as  it  is  dissonant  from  the  oath  of  ffree¬ 
men  herevnder  written,  &  that  those  that  receaved  the  former 
oath  shall  stand  bound  noe  further  thereby,  to  any  intent  or  pur¬ 
pose,  then  this  newe  oath  tyes  those  that  nowe  takes  ye  same. 

The  Oath  of  a  Freeman 

I,  A.  B.,  being,  by  Gods  providence,  an  inhabitant  &  ffreeman 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  comonweale,  doe  freely  acknowl¬ 
edge  my  selfe  to  be  subiect  to  the  goverm*  thereof,  &  therefore 
doe  heere  sweare,  by  the  greate  &  dreadfull  name  of  the  euer- 
lyveing  God,  that  I  wilbe  true  &  faithfull  to  the  same,  &  will 
accordingly  yeilde  assistance  &  support  therevnto,  with  my 
pson  &  estate,  as  in  equity  I  am  bound,  &  will  also  truely 
indeavr  to  mainetaine  &  preserue  all  the  libertyes  &  previlidges 
thereof,  submitting  my  selfe  to  the  wholesome  lawes  &  orders 
made  &  established  by  the  same;  and  furthr,  that  I  will  not 
plott  nor  practise  any  evill  against  it,  nor  consent  to  any  that 
shall  soe  doe,  but  will  timely  discover  &  reveale  the  same  to 
lawfull  aucthority  nowe  here  established,  for  the  speedy  pre¬ 
venting  thereof.  Moreouer,  I  doe  solemnely  binde  myselfe, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  that  when  I  shalbe  called  to  giue  my  voice 
touching  any  such  matter  of  this  state,  wherein  ffreemen  are 
to  deale  I  will  giue  my  vote  &  suffrage,  as  I  shall  iudge  in  myne 
owne  conscience  may  best  conduce  &  tend  to  the  publique 
weale  of  the  body,  without  respect  of  psons,  or  favr  of  any  man. 
Soe  helpe  mee  God  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  [1634.] 

Further,  it  is  agreed  that  none  but  the  Gen  all  Court  hath 
power  to  chuse  and  admitt  freemen. 
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The  text  of  the  Oath  given  above  is  that  given  in  the 
body  of  the  Colony  Records,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Simon  Bradstreet,  the  Secretary,  and  differs  only  in 
the  spelling  of  words  from  that  of  the  transcriber  (who 
may  have  been  Secretary  Bradstreet  himself)  of  the 
copy  in  the  Miscellaneous  Records,  which  were  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  Compiler  from  their  regular  order  to  the 
end  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Records  at  page  354. 

The  Oath  of  a  Free-man 

I  (A.  B.)  being  by  Gods  providence  an  Inhabitant,  and 
Freeman,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Commonwealth;  do 
freely  acknowledge  my  self  to  be  subject  to  the  Government 
thereof :  And  therefore  do  here  swear  by  the  great  and  dreadful 
Name  of  the  Ever-living  God,  that  I  will  be  true  and  faithfull 
to  the  same,  and  will  accordingly  yield  assistance  &  support 
thereunto,  with  my  person  and  estate,  as  in  equity  I  am  bound ; 
and  will  also  truly  endeavour  to  maintain  and  preserve  all  the 
liberties  and  priviledges  thereof,  submitting  my  self  to  the 
wholesome  Lawes  &  Orders  made  and  established  by  the  same. 
And  further  that  I  will  not  plot  or  practice  any  evill  against 
it,  or  consent  to  any  that  shall  so  do;  but  will  timely  discover 
and  reveal  the  same  to  lawfull  Authority  now  here  established, 
for  the  speedy  preventing  thereof.  Moreover,  I  doe  solemnly 
bind  my  self  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  when  I  shal  be  called  to 
give  my  voyce  touching  any  such  matter  of  this  State,  in  which 
Freemen  are  to  deal,  I  will  give  my  vote  and  suffrage  as  I  shall 
judge  in  mine  own  conscience  may  best  conduce  and  tend  to  the 
publike  weal  of  the  body,  without  respect  of  persons,  or 
favour  of  any  man.  So  help  me  God  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
[1634.]  From  the  copy  given  in  John  Childe’s  “  New-Englands 
Jonas  cast  up  at  London.”  (London,  1647),  which  the  preface 
states  was  printed  in  Massachusetts-Bay,  by  itself. 

To  this  form  of  The  Oath  of  a  Free  man  attaches  the 
great  additional  interest  of  being  the  first  work  printed 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Under  date  of  Mo.  1.  (March,  1638/9)  John  Win- 
throp’s  Journal  states:  “A  printing  house  was  begun 
at  Cambridge  by  one  Daye,  at  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Glover,  who  died  on  sea  hitherward.  The  first  thing 
which  was  printed  was  the  freemen’s  oath;  the  next 
was  an  almanac  made  for  New  England  by  Mr. 
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William  Peirce,  mariner;  the  next  was  the  Psalms 
newly  turned  into  metre.” 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years  no  copy  of  this 
printed  paper  has  been  known  to  be  extant.  The 
ceaseless  search  for  a  copy  in  this  country  by  antiquari¬ 
ans,  bibliographers  and  historians  would  long  ago 
have  been  successful,  if  even  a  single  copy  had  been 
preserved  in  either  the  institutions  of  the  State,  or 
Nation,  or  in  individual  or  family  possession. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  our  people,  if  it  were  known  that  a  copy  of 
this  interesting  and  valuable  state  paper,  the  first  fruit 
of  the  printing-press  in  this  country,  whose  ringing 
sentences  of  freedom  preceded  by  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  had  been 
discovered  at  this  late  day. 

Fully  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  while  engaged  in 
making  a  search  for  early  printed  American  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  Catalogue  of  printed  books  in  the  British 
Museum — a  great  and  monumental  work,  worthy  in 
its  scholarly  completeness  of  the  Government  which 
fostered  its  publication,  and  of  inestimable  importance 
and  benefit  to  scholars  in  every  land — the  following 
entry  under  the  heading  “Freeman”  seemed  to  me  to 
warrant  more  than  passing  observation  and  curiosity 
which  the  intervening  years  have  failed  to  satisfy: 

— The  Oath  of  a  Freeman.  B.  L. 

[London,  1645?]  s.  sh.  12°.  11,626.  aa.  (1,  2.) 

An  analysis  of  this  entry  seems  to  show  points  of 
resemblance  following  closely  the  known  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  first  work  printed  in  this  country. 

The  title  is  the  one  given  by  John  Childe  presumably 
from  the  earliest  printed  copy  in  his  possession.  The 
abbreviated  title,  freemen’s  oath,  as  given  by  John 
Winthrop,  first  appearing  in  the  Code  of  1648,  which 
seems  to  justify  the  belief  that  Winthrop  wrote  his 
Journal  some  years  after  the  press  was  established. 
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The  letters  B.  L.  indicate  that  the  printed  text  is  in 
black-letter.  While  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  kinds  of  fonts  of  type  purchased  for  the  first 
press  by  Joseph  Glover,  there  is  an  itemized  statement 
of  the  number  and  names  of  the  fonts  of  type  for  the 
second  press  sent  over  later  by  the  Society  for  Prop¬ 
agating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  for  printing  the  Bible  in  the  Indian  language,  and 
among  them  is  a  small  font  of  “  blacks,  ”  i.e.  black- 
letter,  which  would  indicate  that  a  small  font  of  that 
letter  was  generally  considered  a  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  printing-office  of  the  period.  Even  if  this  was  not 
so,  on  the  good  authority  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  type 
used  in  printing  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  of  1640,  was 
“small  bodied  English,”  a  type  commonly  used  for 
works  in  quarto  and  folio,  which  approximates  in  size 
to  black-letter,  but  without  the  ceriphs,  or  fine  pro¬ 
jecting  points  of  that  letter.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  cataloguer  might,  hastily,  consider  the 
thickly  inked,  heavy  press-work  we  find  in  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book,  under  the  same  conditions  in  a  somewhat 
crudely  printed  sheet,  to  be  black-letter  printing. 

The  brackets  enclosing  the  imprint  indicate  that  the 
place  and  date  given  do  not  appear  on  the  printed 
sheet,  but  are  the  personal  judgment  of  the  cataloguer 
regarding  them.  Having  already  determined  the 
printing  to  be  in  black-letter  English,  it  naturally 
follows  in  his  judgment  that  the  place  of  printing  is 
London.  His  guess  of  the  year,  1645,  which  he 
queries,  is  a  close  one;  but  is  open  to  the  criticism  that 
an  Oath  of  a  Freeman  could  never  have  been  printed 
or  exacted  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First.  Ten  years  later,  under  Cromwellian  rule,  it 
might  have  been  done.  But  the  only  place  on  earth 
it  could  have  been  printed  and  exacted  without 
imprisonment,  in  1645,  was  in  the  freemen’s  Colony  of 
Massachusetts-Bay. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  as  a 
further  illustration  that  Governor  Winthrop  wrote  his 
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Journal  years  later  than  the  events  he  records,  that 
his  date  of  1638/9,  should  be  one  year  later,  for  the  date 
of  the  half-sheet  almanac  by  William  Peirce,  mariner. 
Following  Winthrop,  if  the  almanac  was  calculated  for 
the  year  beginning  in  March,  1639,  it  would  suppose 
its  printing  sometime  before  the  25th  of  March,  or  in 
the  Julian  year  1638.  This  would  leave  nearly  a 
whole  year  during  which  no  other  printing  was  done. 
If  the  almanac  was  calculated  for  the  year  beginning  in 
March,  1640 — the  year  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  is 
dated — then  it  would  suppose  the  Oath,  and  the 
Almanac,  printed  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  months  of 
the  Julian  year  1639,  which  is  more  probable.  Isaiah 
Thomas,  writing  in  1810,  leaves  this  question  in  doubt 
by  not  stating  whether  his  January,  1639,  refers  to  the 
Julian,  or  the  Gregorian  Calendar. 

To  continue  our  analysis:  The  format,  and  size, 
agrees  with  the  known  facts  that  the  Oath  was  printed 
“on  the  face  of  a  half  sheet  of  small  paper. ”  The 
shelf-mark  indicates  the  permanent  place  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Library. 

The  singular  appearance  of  the  only  known  copy  of 
this  important  and  interesting  document  in  the  Colo¬ 
nial  history  of  New  England,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  after  its  printing,  so  far  from  its  place  of  publica¬ 
tion,  calls  for  explanation,  which  is  apparently  fur¬ 
nished  in  a  work  published  in  London,  in  April,  1647, 
entitled:  “New-Englands  Jonas  cast  up  at  London.” 
On  the  title-page  it  purports  to  be  written  by  Major 
John  Childe,  a  brother  of  Doctor  Robert  Childe,  of 
Hingham,  who  was  detained  by  order  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts-Bay;  but  according  to  William 
Hubbard,  in  his  History,  and  affirmed  by  John  Win¬ 
throp,  in  his  Journal,  the  real  author  of  everything, 
except  the  Preface,  was  William  Vassall. 

Its  odd  title  was  suggested  by  a  remark  made  by 
the  Reverend  John  Cotton,  in  a  Thursday-Lecture, 
preached  November  5,  1646,  just  previous  to  the 
departure  of  the  vessel  which  was  carrying  back  to 
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England  some  of  the  dissatisfied  signers  of  a  Petition 
to  the  General  Court,  who  rumor  gave  were  taking 
with  them  this  and  other  incriminating  documents 
against  the  Government  of  the  Colony.  The  learned 
preacher  took  for  his  text,  Canticles,  II:  15.  “Take 
us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  which  destroy  the  vines,” 
and  made  pointed  allusions  to  the  current  rumors,  and 
the  punishment  which  their  acts  would  receive  in  a 
stormy  voyage,  and  how  it  could  be  averted.  But 
later  we  shall  let  Vassall  tell  the  story  in  his  own 
words.  The  effect  upon  his  hearers  was  so  great  that 
some  who  had  engaged  passage  withdrew  rather  than 
risk  the  dangers  of  a  stormy  voyage  in  the  winter 
season. 

After  a  brief  summary  of  the  reasons  for  publication 
the  Preface  states  that  the  Relation  is  made  up  of  the 
following  particulars: 

First,  the  Petition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Hingham,  and  the  proceedings  therein. 

Secondly,  a  Petition  of  Doctor  Child  and  others  delivered 
to  the  General  Court  at  Boston  with  some  passages  thereon. 

Thirdly,  the  Capital  Laws  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  with 
the  Freemans  Oath,  as  they  are  printed  there  by  themselves. 

The  italics  are  mine.  Here,  then,  we  have  direct 
proof  confirming  the  statement  of  John  Winthrop  that 
the  Freeman’s  Oath  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1639, 
and,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  is  given  the  full  text  of 
The  Oath  of  a  Free  man  as  printed.  It  is  probable 
that  only  the  number  of  copies  necessary  for  officials 
authorized  to  administer  the  Oath  were  printed,  and 
the  copy  taken  to  England  was  surreptitiously  ob¬ 
tained  from  some  member  of  the  Government.  Its 
importance  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  afforded  printed 
evidence  that  nowhere  in  it  is  any  reference  made  to 
the  King’s  Majesty,  or  of  allegiance  to  any  power  on 
earth  save  that  of  their  own  Government  as  con¬ 
stituted. 

The  Capital  Laws  were  printed  at  Cambridge  in 
1642,  probably  under  the  same  restriction,  as  to  num- 
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ber;  and,  as  printed  evidence,  open  to  the  same 
construction  as  the  Oath.  Whatever  the  purpose, 
however,  it  had  been  forestalled  some  four  years 
earlier  when  the  Capital  Laws  were  reprinted  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  a  folio  broadside.  The  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  bears  the  Colophon:  “  Printed  first  in  New- 
England,  and  re-printed  in  London  for  Ben.  Allen  in 
Popes-Head  Allen  [sic]  1643.” 

Fourthly,  a  relation  of  that  story  of  Jonas  verbatim  as  it 
was  delivered  to  me  in  writing  by  a  Gentleman  that  was  then 
a  passenger  in  the  ship. 

“When  the  first  ship  that  came  this  year  1646  from  New- 
England,  was  almost  ready  to  come  from  thence;  Mr. 
Cotton  in  his  Thursday-Lecture  at  Boston,  preached  out  of 
that  Scripture,  Cant.  2,  15.  Take  us  the  little  Foxes,  &c. 
In  his  uses  took  occasion  to  say,  That  if  any  shall  carry  any 
Writings,  Complaints  against  the  people  of  God  in  that 
Country  it  would  be  a  Jonas  in  the  ship.  *  *  He  also 

advised  the  Ship-Master,  that  if  storms  did  arise,  to  search  if 
they  had  not  in  any  Chest  or  Trunk  any  such  Jonas  aboard, 
which  if  you  find  (said  he)  I  do  not  advise  you  to  throw  the 
persons  over-board,  but  the  Writings;  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Whereupon,  having  great  storms  (as  could  not  be  otherwise 
expected)  some  of  the  Passengers  remembering  Mr.  Cotton’s 
Sermon,  it  seems  were  much  affected  with  what  he  had  said; 
and  a  woman  amongst  them  came  up  from  between  the  decks 
about  Midnight,  or  after,  in  a  distracted  passionate  manner  to 
Mr.  William  Vassall  who  lay  in  the  great  Cabin,  but  for  the 
present  was  in  the  Sterage-door-way  looking  abroad:  she 
earnestly  desired  him,  if  there  were  any  Jonas  in  the  ship,  that 
as  Mr.  Cotton  had  directed  it  might  be  thrown  over-board, 
with  many  broken  expressions  to  that  purpose.  He  asked 
her  why  she  came  to  him?  and  she  said  because  it  was  thought 
that  he  had  some  Writings  against  the  people  of  God:  but 
he  answered  her,  He  had  nothing  but  a  Petition  to  the 
Parliament  that  they  might  enjoy  the  liberty  of  English  sub¬ 
jects,  and  that  could  be  no  Jonas;  and  that  if  the  best  of  New- 
Englands  friends  could  shew  him  any  evil  in  that,  he  would  not 
prefer  it.  After  this  she  went  into  the  great  Cabin  to  Mr. 
Tho.  Fowle  in  like  distracted  manner;  who  told  her  he  had 
nothing  but  the  Copy  of  Petition  which  himself  and  others  had 
presented  to  the  Court  at  Boston;  and  showed,  and  read  it  to 
her,  and  then  told  her,  That  if  she  and  others  thought  that  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  storm,  she  and  they  might  do  what  they 
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would  with  it;  but  he  professed  that  he  saw  no  evil  in  it,  neither 
was  his  Conscience  troubled  with  it.  So  she  took  it  and 
carried  it  between  Decks  to  them  from  whom  she  came,  and 
they  agreed  to  throw  it  over-board  and  it  was  thrown  over¬ 
board  :  but  the  storm  did  not  leave  us  upon  the  throwing  of  the 
Paper  over-board  as  it  is  reported;  for  they  had  many  great 
storms  after  that;  much  lesse  was  the  great  and  wonderfull 
deliverance  which  by  Gods  mercy  he  gave  unto  them  from 
shipwrack  and  drowning  at  the  Isles  of  Silly,  upon  the  throw¬ 
ing  of  that  Writing  over-board ;  for  that  was  thrown  over  long 
before,  at  least  14  dayes.  Also  the  error  is  the  more  in  this, 
That  the  report  is  that  it  was  the  petition  to  the  Parliament 
that  was  thrown  over-board;  and  it  was  only  a  Copy  of  a 
Petition  to  their  own  Court  at  Boston,  and  the  Petition  to 
the  Parliament  was  still  in  the  ship,  together  with  another 
copy  of  that  which  was  thrown  over-board,  and  other  writings 
of  that  nature,  some  of  which  are  printed  in  this  book,  and 
were  as  well  saved  as  their  lives  and  other  goods,  and  are  here 
in  London  to  be  seen  and  made  use  of  in  convenient  time.” 

It  is  true  that  at  any  time  in  the  intervening  years  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  I  could  have  written  to  the 
British  Museum  authorities  and  been  sure  of  a 
courteous  reply;  but  the  matter  seemed  too  important 
to  be  settled  in  so  prosaic  a  way.  This,  and  the  hope 
that  sometime  I  might  be  able  to  determine  the  matter 
personally,  and  achieve  the  honor  that  would  attach 
to  its  discovery,  deterred  me. 

I  suppose  that  men  of  all  professions,  in  their  call¬ 
ings,  feel  an  unwonted  glow  in  the  achievement  of 
some  object;  but  I  know  of  no  greater  joy  than  that 
which  fills  the  lover  of  books  when  his  long  search  for  a 
rare  book  is  rewarded.  Then  it  is  that  you  seem  to 
enter  into  the  holy  of  holies  of  delight,  when  the  whole 
body  thrills  with  suppressed  emotions,  the  eyes 
moisten,  and  the  trembling  hand  stretched  out  to  take 
the  volume  does  so  with  a  touch  which  is  almost  a 
caress.  The  feeling,  I  think,  must  be  somewhat  akin 
to  the  “buck  fever”  of  the  deer  hunter,  whose  mind 
and  shaking  limbs  refuse  to  function,  as  he  looks  into 
the  luminous  eyes,  and  notes  the  startled  look,  and 
graceful  beauty  of  his  prey,  until  it  has  bounded  into 
safety  in  the  forest.  Why,  I  reasoned  with  myself, 
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should  I  give  to  another  the  pleasure  of  these  emotions 
which  were  mine  by  right  of  discovery. 

The  opportunity  of  voyaging  to  England,  which  I 
had  so  long  looked  forward  to,  did  not  come  to  me 
until  the  Spring  of  the  present  year,  and  the  pleasant 
anticipations  with  which  I  set  out  were  comparable 
in  my  own  mind  with  those  which  must  have  animated 
the  Knights  of  Arthur’s  Round  Table  in  their  quest 
for  the  holy  grail.  The  morning  after  my  arrival  in 
London  found  me  an  early  visitor  at  the  British 
Museum.  The  preliminaries  of  admittance  to  the 
Reading-Room  are  not  difficult,  and  are  soon  over  with, 
and  I  found  myself  within  the  great  rotunda,  its  walls 
lined  in  tiers  with  what  is  best  in  the  literatures  of  the 
world,  and  from  which  has  gone  out  so  much  that  is 
worth  while  in  English  literature.  From  the  Cata¬ 
logue  I  filled  out  slips  for  some  half  dozen  works, 
artfully  to  conceal  the  one  uppermost  in  my  mind, 
handed  them  in  at  the  desk,  and  returned  to  my 
chosen  seat  to  await  with  such  calmness  as  I  could 
command  the  culmination  of  years  of  desire.  Heeding 
the  legend  that  when  the  grail  was  approached  by  any 
one  not  perfectly  pure  it  vanished  from  sight;  and  that 
to  be  qualified  to  discover  it  one  must  be  perfectly 
chaste  in  thought  and  act,  I  endeavored  to  prepare 
myself  for  its  appearance.  Somewhere  I  have  read  of 
an  Oriental  visionary  who  attained  a  high  degree  of 
saintly  perfection  by  fixing  his  gaze  steadfastly  for 
hours  upon  his  navel,  which  a  growing  embonpoint 
made  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  I  sought  for  holiness  in 
the  same  way. 

In  time  the  white  slips  of  my  wants  came  flutter¬ 
ing  back  to  me  by  messengers,  all  marked,  very  prop¬ 
erly  for  security  on  account  of  rarity,  that  they 
could  only  be  consulted  in  the  North  Library, 
until  all  were  in  but  the  one  most  desired.  Then 
followed  a  much  longer  wait  and  then —  the  slip  was 
handed  back  to  me  with  a  notation  that  I  had  given  a 
wrong  shelf-mark!  Gone  in  an  instant  were  all  the 
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perfectly  pure  and  chaste  thoughts  with  which  I  had 
been  regaling  myself  while  I  was  apparently  looking 
at  the  wrong  button  on  my  vest.  I  think  I  could  have 
stood  the  blow  better  if  it  had  been  that  hoary  old 
fiction  of  careless  assistants  that  it  was  “out”,  but  this 
is  a  boon  denied  to  any  assistant  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  nothing  is  allowed  to  go  out,  A  com¬ 
parison  with  the  printed  Catalogue  showed  an  exact 
correspondence,  and  I  sought  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Reading-Room,  who  assured  me  that  the  matter 
would  have  his  personal  attention;  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  I  busied  myself  with  my  other  wants  in  the 
North  Library  without  any  word  of  the  missing 
broadside  reaching  me.  That  evening,  in  communion 
with  myself,  I  determined  to  throw  off  the  mask  of 
secrecy  and  frankly  confide  the  importance  of  my 
quest  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books — the  some¬ 
what  expressive  and  imposing  title  of  the  Librarian 
of  the  British  Musuem. 

Before  calling  upon  him  I  sought  as  an  introducer 
Henry  N.  Stevens — the  worthy  son  of  an  illustri¬ 
ous  father  who  follows  closely  in  his  footsteps  as  the 
best  authority  on  early  printed  American  books  in 
Europe — at  his  shop  across  the  street  from  the 
imposing  Museum  building,  and  to  him  I  told  my 
story.  As  I  proceeded  his  interest  grew,  and  before  I 
had  finished  he  excitedly  grasped  my  arm  with  one 
hand  and  his  hat  with  the  other,  exclaiming:  “Come 
with  me.  This  is  not  a  subject  for  underlings,”  and 
rushed  me  across  the  street  without  pause  until  we 
were  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  learned  and 
accomplished  Keeper,  Alfred  W.  Pollard.  And  to 
him  I  told  my  simple  tale,  and  asked  his  assistance. 
Mr.  Pollard  is  himself  a  bibliographer  of  note  in  his 
special  field,  and  my  story  was  not  without  interest  to 
him,  but  he  refused  to  share  my  belief  that  the  missing 
broadside  was  what  I  supposed  it  to  be,  laying  much 
stress  upon  the  black-letter  feature  as  proof  of  its 
English  origin.  The  unsuccessful  search  for  the 
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missing  broadside  had  evidently  been  called  to  his 
notice,  and  the  failure  to  produce  anything  in  the 
millions  of  books  catalogued  in  that  vast  collection, 
he  considered  a  challenge  to  the  efficiency  of  himself 
and  his  staff  of  assistants.  A  few  days  later,  he 
acknowledged  failure;  but  gave  me  the  interesting 
information  that  in  tracing  the  broadside  back  to  its 
accession  he  had  found  that  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Museum  in  the  year  1865,  and  formed  part  of  a 
bundle  of  miscellaneous  matter,  being  considered  of  so 
little  importance  as  not  even  to  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  contents  of  the  bundle.  Printing  of  the  letter  F 
of  the  Catalogue  was  completed  in  1888,  and  since 
that  time  an  expansion  of  the  classification  of  books 
upon  the  shelves  had  been  made,  from  which  dated 
its  disappearance.  He  would  not,  however,  discon¬ 
tinue  his  efforts  to  find  it.  After  apologizing  for  giving 
him  a  "bad  half-hour,”  which  only  the  importance  of 
the  broadside  excused,  our  second  interview  ended. 
On  my  last  day  in  London,  I  went  again  with  Mr. 
Stevens  to  call  on  Mr.  Pollard  about  the  matter, 
and  told  him  that  I  had  made  my  arrangements 
to  fly  from  London  to  Paris  on  the  morrow,  and 
asked  him  if  these  old  eyes  of  mine  were  never  to  be¬ 
hold  the  holy  grail.  "In  black-letter?”  he  queried, 
touching  the  weak  spot  in  my  armor.  "In  duo¬ 
decimo!”  I  countered,  pointing  to  the  rent  in  his  own. 
And  the  third  interview  ended  with  his  assurance  that 
the  search  would  go  on  until  the  missing  broadside  was 
found. 

And  there  the  matter  rests,  very  much  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  story  of  the  cook  who  asked  the  skipper: 
"Is  any  thing  lost  when  you  know  where  it  is?” 
And  to  the  skipper’s  gruff  response,  "Of  course  not,” 
he  pleasantly  replied:  "I  am  glad  to  know  that  our 
only  iron  soup  kettle  wasn’t  lost  when  it  fell  overboard 
into  the  Bay.  ” 

Through  the  courtesy  of  our  fellow-members,  Henry 
Edwards  Huntington,  Esquire,  and  the  accomplished 
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bibliographer  and  librarian  of  his  unrivaled  collection 
of  books  and  art,  George  Watson  Cole,  the  Society  is 
permitted  to  give  a  reproduction  from  the  only  known 
copy  of  “The  Book  of  General  Lawes  and  Libertyes 
concerning  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Massachusetts” — 
the  long  -  lost  Code  of  1648.  No  copy  or  fragment  of  a 
copy  was  known  to  be  extant  for  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  when,  in  1906,  this  copy  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  small  private  library  in  England,  and  was 
sold  to  the  late  Edmund  Dwight  Church  for  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  an  American  printed  book — 
a  record  which  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed.  The 
almost  miraculous  recovery  of  this  volume,  will,  I 
have  given  my  reasons  to  hope,  sometime  have  a 
counterpart  in  the  recovery  of  the  only  known  copy  of 
the  first  work  printed  in  the  United  States  of 
America — The  Oath  of  a  Free  man.  From  the  year 
1641,  this  bore  the  abbreviated  title  of  the 

Freemans  Oath 

I  (A.  B.)  being  by  Gods  providence  an  Inhabitant  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Common-wealth,  and  now  to  be  made  free; 
doe  heer  freely  acknowledge  my  self  to  be  subject  to  the 
Government  therof :  and  therfore  do  heer  swear  by  the  great 
and  dreadfull  Name  of  the  Ever-living  God,  that  I  will  be  true 
and  faithfull  to  the  same,  &  will  accordingly  yeild  assistance  & 
support  therunto,  with  my  person  and  estate,  as  in  equitie  I  am 
bound,  and  will  also  truly  indeavour  to  maintein  &  preserve 
all  the  Liberties  and  Priviledges  therof,  submitting  my  self 
unto  the  wholsom  Laws  made  and  established  by  the  same. 
And  farther,  that  I  will  not  plot  or  practice  any  evil  against 
it,  or  consent  to  any  that  shall  so  doe ;  but  will  timely  discover 
&  reveal  the  same  to  lawfull  authoritie  now  heer  estab¬ 
lished,  for  the  speedy  prevention  therof. 

Moreover,  I  do  solemnly  binde  my  self  in  the  sight  of  God, 
that  when  I  shall  be  called  to  give  my  voice  touching  any  such 
matter  of  this  State,  wherin  Free-men  are  to  deal;  I  will  give 
my  vote  and  suffrage  as  I  shall  in  mine  own  conscience  judge 
best  to  conduce  and  tend  to  the  publick  weal  of  the  Body, 
without  respect  of  persons,  or  favour  of  any  man.  So  help  me 
God  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  [1641.]  From  Code  of  1648. 
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Freemans  Oath 

I  [A.  B.]  being  by  Gods  providence  an  inhabitant  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Common- wealth,  and  now  to  be  made  free; 
doe  here  freely  acknowledg  my  self  to  be  subject  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  thereof :  And  therefore  do  here  Swear  by  the  great  and 
dreadfull  Name  of  the  Ever-living  God,  that  I  will  be  true  and 
faithfull  to  the  same,  and  will  accordingly  yeild  assistance  and 
support  thereunto,  with  my  person  and  estate,  as  in  equity  I 
am  bound,  and  will  also  truely  indeavour  to  maintain  and  pre¬ 
serve  all  the  Liberties  and  Priviledges  thereof,  submitting 
my  self  unto  the  wholsom  Laws  made  and  established  by  the 
same.  And  farther,  that  I  will  not  plot  or  practice  an  evill 
against  it,  or  consent  to  any  that  shall  so  doe;  but  will  timely 
discover  and  reveal  the  same  to  lawfull  Authority  now  here 
established,  for  the  speedy  prevention  thereof. 

Moreover,  I  do  solemnly  bind  my  self  in  the  sight  of  God, 
that  when  I  shall  be  called  to  give  my  voice  touching  any  such 
matter  of  this  State,  wherein  Free-men  are  to  deal;  I  will  give 
my  vote  and  suffrage  as  I  shall  in  mine  own  conscience  judg 
best  to  conduce  and  tend  to  the  publick  weal  of  the  Body, 
without  respect  of  persons,  or  favour  of  any  man.  So  help 
me  God  &c.  [1641.]  From  Code  of  1660. 

It  is  Ordered  and  by  this  Court  declared,  that  no  man  shall 
be  urged  to  take  any  Oath  or  subscribe  to  any  Articles, 
Covenants  or  Remonstrances,  of  publick  and  Civil  nature,  but 
such  as  the  Generali  Court  hath  Considered,  allowed  and 
required,  and  no  Oath  of  any  Magistrate  or  of  any  Officer,  shall 
bind  him  any  further  or  longer,  then  he  is  Resident  or  Reputed 
an  Inhabitant  of  this  Jurisdiction.  [1641.] 

Every  Court  in  this  Jurisdiction,  where  two  Magistrates  are 
present,  may  admitt  any  church  members  that  are  fitt,  to  be 
Freemen,  giving  them  the  Oath,  and  the  Clerke  of  each  Court, 
shall  certify  their  names  to  the  Secretary  at  the  next  General 
Court.  [1641  [2]]. 

In  1643,  the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  New 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  concluded  a 
Confederacy  by  which  they  entered  into  a  solemn 
compact  to  afford  each  other  mutual  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  on  all  necessary  occasions,  whether  offensive, 
defensive,  or  prudential.  Among  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this  Union  were  the  dependent  condition  of  the 
colonists;  the  vicinity  of  the  French  and  Dutch,  who 
were  inclined  to  make  encroachments;  the  warlike 
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J  -J£l  h 

\X"  HSRj4S  vpoa  fertoas  tsotajideratioo,  \\n£  have  ocntUtkd  a  emfoeck^cis  ir/ft  fisi 
VV  ihgi-.fi}  Colonies  of  Am CaMutitw  mc  piiv-huVitLj ,  tis  tfa  tvna</ 
tMture,  rtxjw,  Aeltt  eu  tend  refptli  to  tur  A  at  toil  dbih \tqsy  e  :  - 

Wee  have  this  Court  choieo  our  truffie  and  well-beloved  freinds  (5 1  )  and  (ft  'j’r-)1. 
for  this  Colonic,  tor  a  full  and  cotupleat  year ,  as  any  oacaltons  and  exigents  mayi  r-quftt- 
and  particularly  tor  the  next  Meeting  at  (A ) .  And  do  lnveik  their,  with  fulbpowvr  drfia  1 
authoritie  to  treat,  and  conclude  of  all  things  ,  according  to  the  true  renour  and  meaning 
of  the  ArCyles  of  conioederation  of  the  united  Colonics ,  concluded  at  ‘Jss{t- ■-«-  thu  : 
nmth  day  of  the  third  month  i  (S.f  ;  .  •  : 

I  [A  b )  being  by  Cods  providence  an  Inhabitant  within  tfce  Jumdi&im  of  tbb, ; 
Common  wealth  ,  doe  freely  andfincerly  acknowledge  u.y  kite  to  be  kibjedt  to  : 
the  Government  therof .  And  doe  heerlwear  by  the  great  and  rWadfull  Name*-.  f  tire  ■; 

Ever-living  God,  that  I  will  be  erne  and  faithful]  to  the  lair* ,  and  will  accordingly  fc-Itf  1 
affiftance  therunto,  w.tb  my  perton  and  effate,  astn'e^uihe  I-anjdxxmd  :  «nd  wdla*fa  j 

;  truly  iodeayour  to  mairrte.n  and  preferve  all  the  Ldjfttws  Sc  Pa  iwkdges  therof,  ft-jbr.rfit-  ! 

'  ting  my  fell'  unto  the  wholiom  Laws  made,  &  eftablifhed  by  trie  Jainc  -  A  nd  ferthbt^ ! 

that  L  will  not  plot  or  practice  any  evd  againit  jt or  content  to  any  that  flvilllAdcir:  ; 
i  but  wdl  tin  cly  dheover  and  reveal  the  lame  tujawfuil  Authentic  now. beer  cftabliflfc^  ‘ 
fur  the  lpetdy  preventing  therof .  So  help  me  God  in  our  Lord  jdius  ChrHl  .  • .  • 

T  (..a  )  be.ng  by  Gods  providence  an  Inhabitant  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  thfej, 
J  1  Common-wealth ,  and  now  to  be  made  free  $  doc  beer  tfcdv  acknowledge  my  \ 
felf  to  beiBl^rtbto,^d(^j#ef.un^iA  therof :  ’  and. tBerfdi  £  duVerr  itvlar  by.  t  he  gtfB 

Nan*  oflhetw-lrtrngG  ad  ,  tharl  will  be  true  an'd  faitBfiifl  to  tbc'lai 


.alajett 

,  and  dceadfulINai^  OfVhe€^er-litin^Gctt ,  ttuau  ra  tm  true  and  iaitniuiito  tue  iapag  ■ 

(  &  will  ccc^rdin^yf %pqrt  p-f  ^^rtte&Scftatcvas  & 

!  equit'cl  am  fx/urni,  and  will  dio  truly  ludeavour  to  maiorein  U  prelerve  all  the  Liber-  , 
j  t,cs  and  P;  lvtlcdgcs  therof,  lubnutting  my  k’lf  ant©  the  wkoMimr  Laws  made  and  cfh-  ! 
|  blifbcd  by  the  fame  .  Andfittbcr,  that  I  will  ofck  plot  oripadiee  anyevilagajuft  it, 
or  content  to  any  that  fhall  id  due  ?j> '  Jout  .will  tin'vdy  difct-.ver&  reveal  the  fame  to  law- 
full  aitboritie  now  hcereftabldh^d)  dor  tire  ipeedy  prevention  therof .  * 

Moreover,  I  doJdJsmnly.  twkle  ruy  felt  in  the  fight  of  God ,  that  when  Miall  l* 
call,  d  to  give  my  voice  touching  any  luck  matter  of tins  Stare ,  oJvhenn  Eiee^nrn  arc  to 
deaf  j  I  will  give  my  vote  and  j  (tjf/itgt  as  I  fhall m  mine  owe  cOH’teienqc  judge  bdl  to 
!  conduce  and  tend  tp  the  publick  weafoLhe  body  ,  without  fltlpe&  of  perfons/d;  fa* 

;  vour  of  any  man  .  So  help  nie  God  &p:  ... 

|  •  TV?  RLRAS  you  (y  yt>  )  are  ebofen  to  the  place  ofaGovcrnourcvor  this  jurbdkb- 
VV  on ,  for  this  year ,  abd  til  a;netv  be  clioien  S<;  lworn  :  you  do  heu  !\vw  bv 
the  Living  God ,  thai^  you  will  mall  dlings  concerning  your  place,  accordmgto  your 
1  bed  power  and  skiif  e-rie  and  demean  your  ielf  for  the  laid  nme  oi  nwir  Governn  cnr, 
according  to  the  La  v-\wf  G  od,,  ^:fj)T  .the  advancement  of  his  Golpcll ,  the  Laws  of  tin  v 
Lnd,  and  tire  good  of  the  people  of  this  Jurisdiction .  You  fhall  docjufkoi  to  all  n  on 
v.  tliout  paftialitie,  as  much  as  in  you  lytth  :  you  fhall  not  exceed  the  limitation  ,  cf  a 
Gtv^rnourinyour  placev' Sphelj^yo«God&:c :  ' 

‘  r  flLRAS  yaift  ^c.chplbfnti  the  place  gf  the  Depute-  Govornotir  Ac: 
atm  de  ,  intuits  tattuimu  .  ... 

£  hi  '  V  'boras 


VV 


Freeman’s  Oath 

Reproduced  from  “The  Book  of  General  Lavves  and 
Liberty es  concerning  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Massachusetts  164S 

By  the  courtesy  ot  Henry  Edwards  Huntington 
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attitude  of  the  neighboring  Indians;  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  civil  war  in  England,  and  impracticability  of 
aid  from  thence  in  any  emergency;  and  the  sacred  ties 
of  religion  which  already  bound  them.  The  Province 
of  Maine  was  not  included  because  it  was  subject  to 
rulers  of  Episcopal  tenets,  and  was  infrequently  an 
asylum  for  excommunicants.  This  Union  lasted  for 
forty  years  without  any  general  Oath  of  Allegiance 
being  required  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
Colonies. 


Oath  of  Fidelitie 

I  (A  B)  being  by  Gods  providence  an  Inhabitant  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Common-wealth,  doe  freely  and  sincerely 
acknowledge  my  selfe  to  be  subject  to  the  Government  thereof. 
And  doe  heer  swear  by  the  great  and  dreadful  name  of  the  Ever- 
living  God,  that  I  will  be  true  and  faithfull  to  the  same,  and  will 
accordingly  yeild  assistance  therunto,  with  my  person  and 
estate,  as  in  equitie  I  am  bound :  and  will  also  truly  indeavour 
to  maintein  and  preseve  all  the  Liberties  &  Priviledges  thereof, 
submitting  my  self  unto  the  wholsom  Laws  made,  &  established 
by  the  same.  And  farther,  that  I  will  not  plot  or  practice  any 
evil  against  it,  or  consent  to  any  that  shall  so  doe :  but  will  timely 
discover  and  reveal  the  same  to  lawfull  Authoritie  now  heer 
established,  for  the  speedy  preventing  thereof.  So  help  me 
God  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  [1646.]  From  Code  of  1648. 


Oath  of  Fidelitie 

I  [A.  B.]  being  by  Gods  providence  an  inhabitant  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth,  do  freely  and  sincerely 
acknowledge  my  selfe  to  be  subject  to  the  Government  thereof. 
And  do  here  Swear  by  the  great  and  dreadful  name  of  the  ever- 
living  God,  that  I  will  be  true  &  faithfull  to  the  same,  and  will 
accordingly  yeild  assistance  thereunto,  with  my  person  and 
estate,  as  in  equity  I  am  bound :  And  will  also  truely  endeavour 
to  Maintain  and  preserve  all  the  Liberties  &  Priviledges  thereof 
submitting  my  self  unto  the  wholesom  Laws  made,  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  same. 

And  farther  that  I  will  not  plot  or  practice  any  evill  against 
it,  or  consent  to  any  that  shall  so  do :  but  will  timely  discover 
and  reveal  the  same  to  lawfull  Authority  now  here  established, 
for  the  speedy  preventing  thereof.  So  help  me  God  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  [1646.]  From  Code  of  1660. 
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To  the  end  the  body  of  the  freemen  may  be  preserved  of  honest 
and  good  men,  It  is  Ordered,  That  henceforth  no  man  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  freedome  of  this  Common-wealth,  but  such  as 
are  members  of  some  of  the  Churches,  within  the  limits  of  this 
Iurisdiction;  And  whereas  many  members  of  Churches  to  exempt 
themselves  from  Publick  Service,  will  not  come  in  to  be  made  free¬ 
men,  It  is  Ordered,  That  no  members  of  Churches  within  this 
Iurisidiction,  shall  be  exempt  from  any  publick  service,  they 
shall  be  chosen  to,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  severall  Townes, 
as  Constables,  Iurors,  Select  men,  surveiors  of  the  High-wayes. 
And  if  any  such  person  shall  refuse  to  serve  in,  or  to  take  upon 
him  any  such  Office,  being  legally  chosen  therunto,  he  shall 
pay  for  every  such  refusall,  such  fine,  as  the  Town  shall  impose 
not  exceeding  Twenty  shillings  for  one  Offence.  [1647.] 

Any  non  freemen,  who  have  taken  or  shall  take  the  Oath  of 
fidelity  to  this  government  could  be  jury  men  and  vote  in  cer¬ 
tain  matters,  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  24  years.  [1647.] 

For  as  much  as  divers  Inhabitants  of  this  Jurisdiction  who 
have  long  continued  amongst  us,  receiving  Protection,  from  this 
Government,  have  as  we  are  informed  uttered  Offencive  speeches, 
whereby  their  fidelity  to  this  Government  may  justly  be  suspected, 
and  also  that  divers  strangers  of  forreign  parts  do  repair e  to  us  of 
whose  fidelity  we  have  not  that  Assurance  which  is  Commonly  re¬ 
quired  of  all  Governments. 

It  is  therefore  Ordered  by  this  Court  and  the  Authority 
thereof.  That  the  County  Courts  or  any  one  Magistrate  out 
of  Court,  shall  have  power  and  is  hereby  Authorized  to  Require 
the  Oath  of  fidelity  of  all  settled  Inhabitants  amongst  us  who 
have  not  already  taken  the  same,  as  also  to  Require  the  Oath 
under  written,  of  all  strangers,  who  after  two  months  have 
their  abode  here;  And  if  any  Person  shall  refuse  to  take  the 
Respective  Oath,  he  or  they  shall  be  bound  over  to  the  next 
County  Court  or  Court  of  Assistants,  where  if  he  shall  refuse, 
he  shall  forfeit  five  pound  a  week  for  every  week  he  shall  Con¬ 
tinue  in  this  Jurisdiction  after  his  sayd  Refusall,  unles  he  can 
give  sufficient  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  or 
Magistrate  for  his  fidelity,  during  his  or  their  residence 
amongst  us. 

Strangers  Oath 

You  A.  B.  Do  acknowledge  your  self  subject  to  the  Lawes  of 
this  Jurisdiction  during  your  Residence  under  this  Government, 
and  do  here  Swear,  by  the  Great  Name  of  the  Everliving  GOD, 
and  engage  your  self  to  be  true  and  faithful!  to  the  same,  and  not  to 
plot,  contrive,  or  conceal  any  thing  that  is  to  the  hurt  or  detriment 
thereof.  [1652.]. 
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This  was,  apparently,  aimed  at  the  Quakers,  whose 
offensive  attitude  towards  the  Government  was  made 
the  subject  of  further  drastic  laws  and  orders  by  the 
General  Court,  in  October,  1656,  and  May,  1658. 

This  Court  having  considered  of  the  proposals  presented  to  this 
Court  by  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Middlesex; 
Do  Declare  and  Order,  That  no  man  whosoever,  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  Freedome  of  this  Body  Politick,  but  such  as 
are  members  of  some  Church  of  Christ  and  in  full  Communion, 
which  they  declare  to  be  the  true  intent  of  the  ancient  Law, 
page  the  eighth  of  the  second  Book,  Anno.  1631.  [1660.] 

This  was  construed  as  being  directed  against  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  strained  relations  with  his  Majesty’s 
Commission  in  1665.  It  was  repealed  before  the  1672 
Revision  of  the  Laws. 

For  causes  already  mentioned  the  publication  of  the 
first  Code  of  Laws,  in  1648,  was  unnoticed  in  England; 
but  it  was  very  different  with  the  publication  of  the 
second  Code,  in  1660.  When  it  appeared  its  provi¬ 
sions  were  subjected  to  critical  scrutiny  by  enemies  of 
the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  and  the  worst  possible 
constructions  placed  upon  them.  In  particular,  the 
loyalty  of  the  framers,  who  took  an  Oath  of  Fidelity 
to  their  Government,  and  none  to  the  King,  was 
questioned;  and  the  provisions  for  the  admission  of 
freemen  which,  practically,  prohibited  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  letter,  his  Majesty  ordered  a 
redress  of  these  grievances,  and  appointed  a  Commis¬ 
sion  who  proceeded,  in  a  partisan  manner,  to  execute 
their  powers.  In  1665,  the  Commissioners  presented 
to  the  General  Court  a  list  of  twenty-six  changes  which 
they  desired  to  have  made  in  the  Code  of  1660. 
The  principal  ones  were  the  substitution  of  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  royal  authority  for  all  expressions  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Commonwealth ;  a  recognition  of 
the  Church  of  England;  and  a  repeal  of  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  limitation  of  citizenship  to  church  members.  To 
one  or  two  of  their  points  the  General  Court  gave  con- 
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sent.  A  comparison  with  the  Code  of  1672,  shows  that 
while  the  recognition  of  his  majesty’s  supremacy  was 
allowed,  in  a  score  of  instances  the  powers  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  under  their  Charter  were  asserted.  The  right 
of  strangers  to  become  citizens  was  nominally  conced¬ 
ed,  but  on  conditions  which  afforded  only  a  minimum 
of  relief  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

On  the  3  August,  1664  it  was  Ordered  by  the  General  Court: 

In  Answer  to  that  part  of  his  Majestyes  Letter,  of  June  28, 
1662,  concerning  admission  of  freemen.  This  Court  doth 
Declare,  That  the  Law  prohibiting  all  persons,  except  Members 
of  Churches,  and,  that  also  for  allowance  of  them  in  any 
County  Court,  are  hereby  Repealed,  And  do  hereby  also  Order 
and  Enact  That,  from  henceforth  all  English  men  presenting  a 
Certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  Ministers,  or  Minister  of  the 
Place  where  they  dwell,  that  they  are  Orthodox  in  Religion, 
and  not  vicious  in  their  Lives,  and  also  a  certificate  under  the 
hands  of  the  Select  men  of  the  place,  or  of  the  major  Part  of 
them,  that  they  are  Free-holders :  and  are  for  their  own  propper 
Estate  (without  heads  of  Persons)  Rateable  to  the  Country  in 
a  single  Country  Rate,  after  the  usuall  manner  of  valuation  in 
the  place  where  they  live,  to  the  full  vallue  of  Ten  Shillings,  or 
that  they  are  in  full  Communion  with  some  Church  amongst 
us;  It  shall  be  in  the  Liberty  of  all  and  every  such  Person  or 
Persons,  being  twenty-four  yeares  of  age,  Householders  and 
settled  inhabitants  in  this  Jurisdiction,  from  time  to  time  to 
themselves  and  their  desires  to  this  Court,  for  their  addmit- 
tance  to  the  freedome  of  this  commonwealth,  and  shall  be 
allowed  the  priviledge,  to  have  such  their  desire  Propounded 
and  put  to  Vote  in  the  General  Court,  for  acceptance  to  the 
freedome  of  the  body  pollitick,  by  the  sufferage  of  the  major 
parte  according  to  the  Rules  of  our  Patent.  [1664.]. 

It  was  also  Ordered  by  the  General  Court  on  the  19  October, 
1664. 

Forasmuch  as  several  Persons  who  from  time  to  time  are  to  he 
made  freemen,  live  remote  and  are  not  able  without  great  trouble 
and  charge  to  appear  before  this  Court  to  take  their  respective 
Oaths:  It  is  therefore  Ordered,  that  henceforth  it  shall  be  in 
the  power  of  any  County  Court,  to  administer  the  Oath  of 
Freedome  to  any  persons  approved  of  by  the  General  Court 
who  shall  desire  the  same,  any  Law  or  Custome  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  [1664.] 

And,  at  the  May,  1665,  session,  to  conform  to  the  criticism 
of  his  Majesty’s  Commission  concerning  the  Oath  of  Allegiance : 
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It  is  ordered  by  this  Court,  &  the  authority  thereof,  that  the 
following  oath  be  annexed  vnto  the  oathes  of  euery  freeman  & 
oath  of  fidellity,  &  to  the  Gouernor,  Dept-Gouernor,  & 
Assistants,  &  to  all  other  publicke  officers,  as  followeth : — 

The  oath  of  a  freeman  &  fidelity  to  runne  thus : — 

Oath  of  Fidelitie 

Whereas  I  [A.  B.]  am  an  inhabitant  within  this  Jurisdiction, 
Considering  how  I  stand  Obliged  to  the  Kings  Majesty,  his 
heires  and  Successors  by  our  Charter  and  the  Government 
established  thereby  ;  Do  Swrear  accordingly  by  the  great  and 
dreadfull  Name  of  the  Ever-Living  God,  that  I  will  bear  Faith 
and  true  Allegiance  to  our  Soveraingn  Lord  the  King,  his 
Heires  and  Successors;  and  that  I  will  be  True  and  Faithfull 
to  this  Government,  and  accordingly  yeild  Assistance  there¬ 
unto,  with  my  person  and  estate,  as  in  equity  I  am  bound; 

And  will  also  truely  endeavour  to  Maintain  and  Preserve  all 
the  Liberties  and  Priviledges  thereof,  Submiting  my  self  unto 
the  wholesom  Laws  made  and  established  by  the  same. 

And  farther  that  I  will  not  Plot  or  practice  any  evill  against 
it,  or  consent  to  any  that  shall  so  do :  but  will  timely  discover 
and  reveal  the  same  to  Lawfull  Authority  now  here  established, 
for  the  speedy  preventing  thereof.  So  help  me  God  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  [1665.] 

Freemans  Oath 

Whereas  I  [A.  B.]  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Massachusets,  and  now  to  be  made  free.  Do  hereby 
acknowledge  my  selfe  to  be  subject  to  the  Government  thereof 
(Considering  how  I  stand  obliged  to  the  Kings  Majesty,  his 
Heires  and  Successors,  by  our  Charter  and  the  Government 
established  thereby  Do  Swear  accordingly,  by  the  Great  and 
Dreadfull  Name  of  the  Ever-Living  GOD,  that  I  will  bear 
Faith  and  true  Alegiance  to  our  Soveraigne  Lord  the  King,  his 
heires  and  Successors,)  and  that  I  will  be  true  and  Faithfull  to 
the  same,  and  will  accordingly  yeild  Assistance  and  Support 
thereunto  with  my  person  and  estate,  as  in  equity  I  am  bound ; 
And  will  also  truely  endeavour  to  maintain  and  preserve  all 
the  Liberties  and  priviledges  thereof,  submitting  my  selfe  to 
the  wolesome  Laws  made  and  established  by  the  same. 

And  farther  that  I  will  not  Plot  nor  Practice  any  Evill 
against  it,  or  consent  to  any  that  shall  so  do,  but  will  timely 
discover  and  reveal  the  same  to  Lawfull  Authority  now  here 
established,  for  the  speedy  prevention  thereof. 

Moreover  I  do  Solemnly  bind  my  selfe  in  the  sight  of  God, 
that  when  I  shall  be  called  to  give  my  Voyce  touching  any  such 
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matter  of  this  State  wherein  Freemen  are  to  deal,  I  will  give  my 
Vote  and  Suffrage  as  I  shall  in  mine  own  Conscience  judge  best 
to  conduce  and  tend  to  the  Publick  Weale  of  the  body,  without 
respect  of  persons  or  favour  of  any  man.  So  help  me  God  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  [1665.] 

The  oath  of  the  Goiinor,  Dept  Gounor,  &  other  publick  e 
officers,  to  runne  thus: — - 

Whereas  I,  A.  B.,  am  chosen  Gouernor,  &c.,  considering  how 
I  stand  obliged  to  the  kings  majesty,  his  heires  &  successors, 
by  our  charter  and  the  gouerment  here  established  thereby, 
doe  sweare,  &c,  as  aboue.  [1665.] 

In  their  demand  for  changes  in  the  1660  Book  of  the 
General  Laws  and  Liberties,  the  Commissioners  in  their 
14th  section  proposed:  “That,  page  33,  ‘none  be 
admitted  freemen  but  such  as  are  members  of  some 
of  the  churches  wth  in  the  limitts  of  this  jurisdiction’ 
may  be  explained,  &  comphend  such  as  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  ye  church  of  England.  ” 

At  the  General  Court  of  23  May,  1666. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  all  such  as 
are  admitted  to  the  freedome  of  this  Colony  or  any  in  their 
behalf,  give  a  true  copy  out  of  this  Courts  Records,  of  their 
names,  by  them  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerks  or  recorders  of 
those  Courts  in  the  severall  Counties  to  which  they  do  belong, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Oath  of  Freemen  as  it  is  now  stated,  that 
they  may  there  take  their  Oathes  &c.  [1666.] 

At  the  General  Court  of  15  October,  1673: 

As  an  addition  to  the  Law,  title  Freemen,  section  the  third, 
it  is  ordered  by  this  Court  and  the  authority  thereof  that 
henceforth  the  names  of  such  as  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the 
freedome  of  this  Cohion-wealth,  not  being  members  of  churches 
in  full  comunion,  shall  be  entred  wth  the  secretary,  from  tjme 
to  tjme,  at  the  Court  of  election,  and  read  ouer  before  the 
whole  Court  sometime  that  sessions  and  shall  not  be  put  to  vote 
in  the  Court  till  the  Court  of  election  next  followg.  [1673.] 

This  order  of  Court  was  repealed  9  February  1682/3. 

Att  a  Generali  Court,  held  at  Boston,  10th  of  October,  1677. 

Whereas  many  secret  attempts  haue  binn  lately  made  by 
euil  minded  persons  to  set  fire  in  the  toune  of  Boston  and  other 
places,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  this  Court 
doeth  account  it  their  duty  to  vse  all  lawfull  meanes  to  dis- 
couer  such  persons  and  prevent  the  like  for  time  to  come. 
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Bee  it  therefore  ordered  &  enacted  by  this  Court  and  the 
Authority  thereof,  That  the  Law,  title  Oathes  and  Subscrip¬ 
tions,  page  120  sect.  2.,  requiring  all  persons,  as  well  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  strangers,  (that  have  not  taken  it)  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Fidelity  to  the  Country,  be  revived  and  put  in  practice  through 
this  Jurisdiction.  And  for  the  more  effectual  execution  thereof, 
It  is  ordered  by  this  Court;  That  the  select  men,  Constables, 
and  Tithing-men,  in  every  town  do,  once  every  quarter  of  a 
year  so  proportion  and  divide  the  precincts  of  each  town,  and 
go  from  house  to  house,  and  take  an  exact  list  of  the  Names, 
quality  and  callings  of  every  person,  whether  Inhabitant  or 
Stranger,  that  have  not  taken  the  said  Oath,  and  cannot  make 
due  proof  thereof;  and  the  Officers  aforesaid  are  hereby  re¬ 
quired  forthwith  to  return  the  names  of  such  persons  unto  the 
next  magistrate,  or  County  Court,  or  chief  military  officer  in 
the  town  wThere  no  Magistrate  is,  who  are  required  to  give 
such  persons  the  said  Oath  prescribed  in  the  Law,  wherein 
not  only  Fidelity  to  the  Country,  but  Allegiance  to  our  King,  is 
required ;  And  all  such  as  take  the  said  oath  shall  be  Recorded 
and  Enrolled  in  the  County  Records  by  the  clerk  of  each  County 
Court.  And  all  such  as  refuse  to  take  the  said  Oath,  they 
shall  be  proceeded  against  as  the  said  Law  directs.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  this  Court  doth  Declare;  That  all  such  refusers  to  take 
the  said  Oath  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  our  Laws  to  Im¬ 
plead,  Sue,  or  recover  any  Debt  in  any  Court  or  Courts  within 
this  Jurisdiction,  nor  have  protection  from  this  Government 
whilest  they  continue  in  such  obstinate  refusal. 

And  furthermore,  It  is  Ordered;  That  if  any  Officer  intrusted 
with  the  Execution  of  this  Order,  do,  neglect,  or  omit  his  or 
their  duty  therein,  they  shall  be  fined  according  to  their 
demerits,  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  one  offence,  being 
complained  of,  or  presented  to  the  County  Courts  or  Court  of 
Assistants,  And  this  Law  to  be  forthwith  Printed  and  Pub¬ 
lished,  and  effectually  executed  from  and  after  the  last  of 
November  next.  And  that  all  persons  that  administer  the  Oath 
abovesaid,  shall  in  like  manner  make  return  of  the  Names  of 
such  persons  so  sworn  to  the  respective  Clerks  of  the  County 
Courts.  Made  October  10, 1677. 

Att  the  second  sessions  of  the  Gen  11  Court  held  at  Boston, 
2  October,  1678. 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  his  most  excellent  Majesty,  our 
gracious  king  by  his  letter  bearing  date  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Aprill,  1678,  to  signifie  his  Roy  all  pleasure,  That  the  Authority 
of  this  his  Colony  of  Massachusetts  in  N  ew-England,  do  give 
forth  Orders  that  the  Oath  of  A  llegiance,  as  it  is  by  Law  established 
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within  his  Kingdome  of  England,  be  administred  and  taken  by  all 
his  subjects  within  this  Colony  who  are  of  years  to  take  an  oath: 

In  Obedience  whereunto,  and  as  a  demonstration  of  our 
Loyalty;  It  is  ordered  and  enacted  by  this  Court  and  the 
Authority  thereof,  that,  as  the  members  of  this  Court  now 
sitting  have  readily  taken  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  so,  by  their 
Example  and  Authority,  they  do  require  and  command  that 
the  same  Oath  be  given  and  taken  by  all  his  Majesties  sub¬ 
jects  within  this  Jurisdiction  that  are  of  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  upwards.  And  to  the  end  this  Order  be  duely  executed, 
it  is  hereby  Ordered,  that  a  convenient  number  of  printed 
Copies  of  the  said  Oath  of  Allegiance,  exactly  agreeing  with 
the  written  copy  inclosed  in  his  majesties  Letter,  and  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  sent  forth  unto  every  Magis¬ 
trate  and  Justice  of  peace,  and  to  the  Constable  of  every 
town  within  this  Jurisdiction. 

And  it  is  further  Ordered  that  the  Magistrates  and  Justices, 
or  such  as  are  Commissioned  with  Magistratical  Authority  in 
every  County  of  this  Colony  do  with  all  convenient  speed  re¬ 
pair  to  the  several  Towns  and  Villages  within  this  Jurisdiction, 
at  such  time,  and  in  such  order  as  they  best  may,  and  accom¬ 
plish  the  same;  giving  forth  their  warrant  to  the  Constables  of 
each  Town  to  convene  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Age  abovesaid, 
and  taking  their  names  in  writing,  administer  the  said  Oath  of 
Allegiance  to  each  of  them,  and  return  their  Names  to  the 
Recorder  of  each  County  Court  to  be  enrolled.  And  if  any 
shall  refuse  to  take  the  said  Oath,  or  absent  themselves  unless 
in  case  of  sickness,  the  Names  of  such  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Recorder  of  the  County,  who  are  to  be  proceeded  against  by 
the  County  Courts  respectively,  for  the  first  offence  wdiereof  he 
is  legally  convicted,  to  pay  such  a  fine  as  the  County  Court 
shall  impose,  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  or  three  Moneths 
Imprisonment  in  the  common  prison  or  house  of  Correction: 
And  for  the  second  offence  whereof  he  shall  be  lawfully  con¬ 
victed,  what  summe  the  County  Court  shall  inflict,  provided 
it  exceed  not  ten  pounds,  or  six  Moneths  Imprisonment  with¬ 
out  Bade,  or  Mainprise.  [1678.] 

The  officials  of  the  Government,  ignoring  the  copy 
of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  given  them  by  the  royal 
commissioners,  took  the  Oath  in  Court  as  it  is  given 
in  Michael  Dalton’s  “The  Countrey  Justice,” — a 
work  of  much  esteem  in  its  time,  which  passed  through 
some  ten  or  eleven  editions,  three  of  which  are  in  the 
valuable  Library  of  this  Society,  and  one  of  them, 
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there  is  reason  to  believe,  may  have  been  the  volume 
used  in  this  historical  incident, — all  of  them  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  same  is  to  be  understood  as  not  infringing 
the  liberties  and  privileges  granted  in  his  Majesty’s 
royal  Charter  to  this  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts. 

Regarding  the  manner  of  taking  the  Oath;  the  New 
England  custom  was  by  holding  up  the  right  hand,  as 
opposed  to  the  custom  in  England  of  holding,  or 
laying  the  hand  on  the  Bible,  or  kissing  it.  This  was 
one  of  the  irritating  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
Colonists  and  the  Andros  faction.  Samuel  Sewall, 
in  his  Diary,  under  date  of  June  11,  1686,  says:  “I 
read  the  Oath  myself  holding  the  book  in  my  left  hand, 
and  holding  up  my  right  hand  to  Heaven.”  And,  in 
1687,  Increase  Mather  discoursed  on  the  “laying  the 
hand  on  and  kissing  the  booke  in  swearing.  ”  This 
question  continued  to  irritate,  and  was  one  of  the  pre¬ 
disposing  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the 
Province  of  New  York.  In  1772,  a  Bill  was  lost  in 
Council,  “For  Removing  Doubts  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Oaths.”  This  Bill  was  designed  to  favor  a 
number  of  people,  chiefly  from  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  Ireland,  who  held  conscientious  scruples 
against  the  present  legal  form  of  kissing  the  Bible; 
and  allow  them  to  use  the  form  in  use  in  Scotland  and 
the  New  England  Colonies  of  lifting  up  the  right  hand. 
The  weight  of  Episcopal  authority  denied  them  this 
right. 

In  the  colonization  of  New  England  the  figure  of 
John  Winthrop  looms  colossal.  Given  time,  he  would 
have  built  an  Empire  whose  only  ruler  would  have  been 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  He  can  hardly  be  called  a  Puri¬ 
tan — his  conversion  came  too  late — but  he  was  a 
Congregationalist.  His  method  was  so  simple  as  to  be 
open  to  the  understanding  of  anyone,  but  it  was  a  firm 
principle  of  government.  As  an  illustration:  when 
he  was  appealed  to  by  a  small  group  of  settlers  near 
the  border  line  of  New  Hampshire  for  information  as 
to  how  they  could  become  freemen  of  the  Colony  of 
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Massachusetts-Bay,  his  reply  was:  “Get  a  Minister.” 
When  they  answered  that  they  had  no  Minister,  and 
did  not  know  where  to  get  one,  again  came  back  his 
uncompromising  reply:  “Get  a  Minister. ”  In  this 
reply  rested  his  whole  system  of  colonization.  It  was 
simplicity  itself.  The  English  Government  recog¬ 
nized  its  power  when,  by  Proclamation,  they  en¬ 
deavored  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  Puritan 
Ministers  from  England.  “Get  a  Minister!”  Gather 
about  him!  Build  him  a  church,  and  homes  for  your¬ 
selves  and  families.  This  done,  you  have  a  Planta¬ 
tion.  When  you  have  thus  qualified  to  become  free¬ 
men,  and  have  taken  the  Oath  of  a  Freeman,  you  will 
be  entitled  to  hold  office;  assist  in  framing  laws,  and 
enforcing  those  already  made;  and,  as  members  of  the 
Commonwealth,  be  assured  that  all  your  rights  will  be 
protected.  This  principle  of  government  was  firm, 
but  not  repellent.  If  you  could  not  conform  to  it  there 
was  no  reason  for  remaining  among  them.  The  world 
was  wide  enough  for  every  one.  And  you  could  go  to 
Maine,  or  Rhode  Island.  Under  it  was  formed  a 
government  that  has  never  been  equalled  in  prosperity, 
morality  and  all  that  makes  for  happiness.  No  less  a 
personage  than  Hugh  Peters  has  declared  that  in  the 
six  years  of  his  residence  in  the  Colony  of  Massachu¬ 
setts-Bay,  he  had  never  seen  a  drunken  man  or  heard 
a  profane  oath. 

The  limits  of  their  territory  they  continually  en¬ 
larged  by  firmly  insisting  upon  the  border  lines  of 
their  Patent,  and  even  stretching  them  when  near 
some  natural  boundary;  by  purchasing  the  rights  of 
New  Plymouth  in  the  Colony  of  Maine,  for  400 
pounds,  they  added  a  tract  of  seven  hundred  square 
miles;  by  the  purchase  of  the  Gorges  Patent,  for  1,250 
pounds  sterling,  they  acquired  a  jurisdiction  over  the 
rest  of  the  Province  of  Maine  which  made  it  a  District 
of  Massachusetts  down  to  the  year  1820.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  and  many  unnecessary 
tears  have  been  shed  over  the  so-called  banishment  of 
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Roger  Williams  to  Rhode  Island;  but  it  was  his  friend, 
John  Winthrop,  who  whispered  in  his  ear  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  the  location  of  the  Providence  Plantations.  And 
there  was  no  reason  why  Roger  Williams  could  not 
have  gone  out  from  Salem  with  head  erect,  and  with 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  stars,  as  every  good  missionary 
should  go,  knowing  that  the  powers  of  the  government 
of  Massachusetts-Bay  was  as  much  behind  his  settle¬ 
ment,  without  an  Oath,  as  it  was  behind  the  colonists 
of  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven,  who  had  gone  out 
from  Cambridge,  Watertown  and  Roxbury,  carrying 
with  them  the  Oath  of  a  Freeman  as  a  principle  of 
their  governments.  In  the  Union  of  the  Colonies  of 
Massachusetts-Bay,  New  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  New  Haven,  of  which  John  Winthrop  was  the  first 
President,  a  new  idea  was  advanced  in  his  system  of 
government,  which  eventually  attained  greater  re¬ 
sults. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  John  Winthrop  accomplished 
these  things  unaided.  There  were  others  who  ably 
assisted  him,  whose  names,  also,  should  be  held  in 
honored  remembrance.  But  through  it  all,  can  be 
seen  the  firm,  directing  mind  and  purpose  of  a  man 
whose  vision  looked  beyond  his  present  to  a  future, 
and  a  Republic  that  was  to  be. 

And  this  is  why  our  people  should  look  upon  The 
Oath  of  a  Freeman,  which  was  his  work,  not  alone  as 
the  glorious  first  fruit  of  the  Printing-Press  in  this 
Country;  but  also  as  a  great  state  paper  which  ac¬ 
complished  without  bloodshed,  on  a  smaller  scale  it 
is  true,  all  that  was  achieved,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years  later,  after  seven  years  of  warfare,  through 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  Colonies. 

The  colonists  of  Connecticut,  in  the  main,  followed 
closely  the  general  system  of  laws  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  from  which  they  had  emigrated.  Their 
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form  of  government  was  theocratic,  the  Oath  of  a 
Freeman  being  the  test  of  citizenship.  The  settlers  of 
Windsor,  who  came  from  Dorchester  with  John  War- 
ham,  in  1635,  did  not,  however,  make  church  member¬ 
ship  a  necessary  qualification  for  holding  civil  office. 

The  settlers  of  Guilford,  who  were  joined  to  New 
Haven  Colony,  exercised  their  powers  of  government 
by  a  system  which  conformed  to  the  grant  from  Lord 
Say  and  Brook  to  Theophilus  Eaton  and  his  company. 
Like  that  at  New  Haven  it  was  an  aristocracy,  but 
modelled  in  a  singular  way.  As  a  part  of  New  Haven 
Colony  they  were  entitled  to  one  Magistrate,  who  was 
their  head  and  invested  with  the  whole  executive  and 
judicial  power.  The  settlers  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  freemen  and  planters.  The  freemen  could 
consist  only  of  those  who  were  church  members,  and 
partook  of  the  sacrament.  They  were  all  under  oath 
agreeably  to  their  form  of  government.  Out  of  their 
number  were  chosen  three  or  four  deputies  to  sit  with 
the  Magistrate  in  General  Courts,  and  all  public 
officers.  The  planters  consisted  of  all  inhabitants 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  with  a  certain 
estate,  which  qualified  them  to  vote  in  town  meetings. 

5  to  Apr  1638.  A  genrall  Cort  at  Hartford. 

Forasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  the  Allmighty  God  by  the  wise 
disposition  of  his  diuyne  pruidence  so  to  Order  and  dispose  of 
things  that  we  the  Inhabitants  and  Residents  of  Windsor, 
Hartford  and  Wethersfield  are  now  cohabiting  and  dwelling  in 
and  vppon  the  River  of  Conectecotte  and  the  Lands  thereunto 
adioyneing;  And  well  knowing  where  a  people  are  gathered 
togather  the  word  of  God  requires  that  to  mayntayne  the 
peace  and  vnion  of  such  a  people  there  should  be  an  orderly  and 
decent  Gouerment  established  according  to  God,  to  order  and 
dispose  of  the  affayres  of  the  people  at  all  seasons  as  occation 
shall  require:  doe  therefore  assotiate  and  conioyne  our  selues 
to  be  as  one  publike  State  or  Comonwelth;  and  doe,  for  our 
selues  and  our  Successors  and  such  as  shall  be  adioyned  to  vs 
att  any  tyme  hereafter,  enter  into  Combination  and  Confedera¬ 
tion  togather,  to  mayntayne  and  prsearue  the  liberty  and 
purity  of  the  gospell  of  our  Lord  Jesus  wch  we  now  prfesse,  as 
also  the  disciplyne  of  the  Churches  wch  according  to  the  truth 
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of  the  said  gospell  is  now  practiced  amongst  vs;  As  also  in  or 
Ciuill  Affaires  to  be  guided  and  gouerned  according  to  such 
Lawes,  Rules,  Orders  and  decrees  as  shall  be  made,  ordered  & 
decreed,  as  followeth:  [The  eleven  Fundamental^.]  [1638.] 

In  Connecticut,  it  would  appear  that  the  Oath  of 
Fidelity  required  of  all  that  were  admitted  freemen  up 
to  July  1640,  was  as  follows: 

An  Oath  for  Paqua’  and  the  Plantations  there: 

I  A.  B.  being  by  the  Pruidence  of  God  an  inhabitant  wthin 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Conectecotte,  doe  acknowledge  my  selfe  to 
be  subject  to  the  gourment  thereof,  and  doe  sweare  by  the 
great  and  dreadfull  name  of  the  eur  liueing  God  to  be  true  and 
faythfull  vnto  the  same,  and  doe  submitt  boath  my  Prson  & 
estate  thereunto,  according  to  all  the  holsome  lawes  &  orders 
that  ether  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  there  made  by  lawfull 
authority:  And  that  I  wall  nether  plott  nor  practice  any  euell 
agaynst  the  same,  nor  consent  to  any  that  shall  so  doe,  but  will 
tymely  discour  the  same  to  lawfull  authority  established  there; 
and  that  I  will  maynetayne,  as  in  duty  I  am  bownd,  the  honor 
of  the  same  &  of  the  lawfull  Magestrats  thereof,  promoteing 
the  publike  good  thereof,  whilst  I  shall  so  continue  an  Inhabi¬ 
tant  there,  and  whensour  I  shall  give  my  vote,  suffrage  or 
prxy,  being  cauled  thereunto  touching  any  matter  wch  con- 
serns  this  Comonwelth,  I  will  giue  y*  as  in  my  conscience  may 
conduce  to  the  best  good  of  the  same,  wthout  respect  of  prson 
or  favor  of  any  man;  So  helpe  me  God  in  the  Lo:  Jesus  Christ. 
[1640.] 

The  Oath  of  a  Freeman 

I,  A.  B.  being  by  the  Pruidence  of  God  an  Inhabitant  wthin 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Conectecotte,  doe  acknowledge  myselfe  to 
be  subiecte  to  the  Gouerment  thereof,  and  doe  sweare  by  the 
great  and  fearefull  name  of  the  euerliueing  God,  to  be  true  and 
faythfull  vnto  the  same,  and  doe  submitt  boath  my  prson  and 
estate  thereunto,  according  to  all  the  holsome  lawes  and  orders 
that  there  are,  or  here  after  shall  be  there  made,  and  established 
by  lawfull  authority,  and  that  I  will  nether  plott  nor  practice 
any  euell  ag*  the  same,  nor  consent  to  any  that  shall  so  doe,  but 
will  tymely  discouer  the  same  to  lawfull  authority  there  estab¬ 
lished;  and  that  I  will,  as  I  am  in  duty  bownd,  mayntayne  the 
honner  of  the  same  and  of  the  lawfull  Magestratts  thereof, 
prmoting  the  publike  good  of  y‘,  whilst  I  shall  soe  continue  an 
inhabitant  there;  and  whensoeur  I  shall  giue  my  voate  or 
suffrage  touching  any  matter  wch  conserns  this  Comon  welth 
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being  cauled  there  unto,  will  give  y*  as  in  my  conscience  I  shall 
judge  may  conduce  to  the  best  good  of  the  same,  wthout 
respect  of  prsons  or  favor  of  any  man.  Soe  helpe  me  God  in  or 
Lord  Jesus  Christe.  Aprill  the  xth,  1640. 

At  a  Generali  Assembly  held  at  Hartford,  Aprill  20th,  1665, 
there  was  presented  to  the  Court  the  Propositions  of  his 
Majesty’s  Royal  Commission  which  were  read  and  answered  as 
follows; 

1.  That  all  householders  inhabiting  this  Colony  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  the  administration  of  justice  be  in 
his  Majesties  name. 

To  this  we  returne,  that  according  to  his  Majesties  pleasure 
exprest  in  or  Charter,  or  Gouernour  formerly  hath  nominated 
and  appoynted  meet  persons  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
whoe  haue,  according  to  their  order,  administred  the  sd  oath 
to  seuerall  persons  allready;  and  the  administration  of  justice 
amongst  us  hath  been,  is  and  shall  be  in  his  Majesties  name. 

2nd  Propos :  That  all  men  of  competent  estates  and  of  ciuill 
conuersation,  though  of  different  judgments,  may  be  admitted 
to  be  freemen,  and  haue  liberty  to  chuse  or  to  be  chosen  officers, 
both  military  and  ciuill. 

To  the  2d,  our  order  for  admission  of  freemen  is  consonant 
wth  that  proposition. 

3.  Propos:  That  all  persons  of  ciuill  hues  may  freely  injoy 
the  liberty  of  their  consciences,  and  the  worship  of  God  in  that 
way  which  they  thinke  best,  prouided  that  this  liberty  tend  not 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  publique,  nor  to  the  hindrance  of  the 
maintenance  of  Ministers  regularly  chosen  in  each  respectiue 
parish  or  township. 

To  the  3d  Propos:  We  say,  we  know  not  if  any  one  that 
hath  bin  troubled  by  us  for  attending  his  conscience,  prouided 
he  hath  not  disturbed  the  publique. 

4  Propos:  That  all  lawes  and  expressions  in  lawes, 
derogatory  to  his  Majestie,  if  any  such  haue  bin  made  in  these 
late  troublesome  times,  may  be  repealed,  altered  and  taken  off 
the  file. 

To  the  4th  prpos:  We  return,  we  know  not  of  any  lawe  or 
expressions  in  any  law  that  is  derogatory  to  his  Majesty 
amongst  us;  but  if  any  such  be  found,  we  count  it  or  duty  to 
repeal,  alter  it,  and  take  it  off  the  file,  and  this  we  attended 
upon  the  receipt  of  our  Charter.  [1665]. 

At  a  Gen11  Assembly  for  election  held  at  Hartford,  May  11, 
’65.  This  Court  declare  that  it  is  their  full  sense  and  determi¬ 
nation  that  such  persons  as  are  or  hereafter  shalbe  approued  to 
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be  freemen  of  this  Corporation  shal  take  ye  Oath  that  is  al¬ 
ready  established  vpon  record  to  be  administered  to  ye 
respectiue  freemen :  And  further,  that  all  such  as  shal  refuse  to 
take  the  said  oath,  though  otherwise  approued  prsons  yet  shal 
not  p'take  of  the  privilidges  of  those  that  have  bene  formally 
incorporated  into  this  civil  society,  vntil  ye  said  Oath  be 
administred  vnto  them :  Provided  that  this  order  includes  not 
either  freemen  formerly  admitted  and  sworne  or  Assistants  and 
Comissioners  that  haue  taken  their  corporal  oaths  or  Deputies 
that  haue  bene  accepted  into  ye  Gen11  Assembly  to  assist  in  ye 
concernments  of  this  corporation.  [1665.] 


In  New  Haven  Colony. 

“On  the  4th  day  of  the  4th  month  called  June  1639, 
all  the  free  planters  of  the  town  to  be  called  a  year 
later  Newhaven,  assembled  together  in  a  general 
meetinge  to  consult  about  settling  ciuill  Gouernm4 
according  to  God.  *  *  *  Mr.  John  Davenport 

propounded  divers  (6)  quseries  to  them  publiquely 
praying  them  to  consider  seriously  *  *  *  and  to 

giue  their  answers  in  such  sort  as  they  would  be  willing 
they  should  stand  upon  recorde  for  posterity.” 

These  six  fundamental  agreements  were  assented  to 
by  the  lifting  up  of  hands  twice:  once  at  the  proposal 
and  again  after  when  the  written  words  were  read  unto 
them. 

And  on  the  25th  of  October  next,  the  following 
charge  was  given  and  accepted  by  them: 

Freeman’s  Charge 

Yow  shall  neither  plott,  practise,  nor  consent,  to  any  euill, 
or  hurt,  against  this  Jurisdiction,  or  any  part  of  it,  nor  against 
The  Civill  Gouerment  here  established :  And  if  you  shall  know 
any  person  or  persons  wch  intend,  plott,  or  conspire  anything, 
wch  tends  to  the  hurt,  or  prjudice,  of  the  same,  you  shall  timely 
discouer  the  same  to  Lawfull  Authority  here  established,  and 
you  shall  assist,  and  be  helpfull,  in  all  the  affaires  of  the  Juris¬ 
diction,  and  by  all  meanes  shall  promoue  the  publique  wellfare 
of  the  same,  according  to  yor  place,  abillity,  and  opportunity; 
you  shall  giue  due  honor  to  the  Lawfull  Magistrats,  and  shall 
be  obedient,  and  subject,  to  all  the  wholesome  Lawes,  and 
Orders,  allready  made,  or  woh  shall  be  hereafter  made,  by 
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Lawfull  Authority  afforesaide,  and  that  both  in  yor  person,  and 
estate,  and  when  you  shall  be  duely  called,  to  giue  yor  vote,  or 
suffrage,  in  any  Election,  or  touching  any  other  matter,  wch 
concerneth  this  Common  wellth,  yow  shall  giue  it,  as  in  yor 
conscience,  you  shall  judg  may  conduse  to  the  best  good  of  the 
same.  [1639.] 

At  A  Gen.  Court  held  att  Newhaven  the  3d  of  Aprill  1644. 

This  day,  a  forme  of  an  oath  for  the  Governor  and  magistrats 
to  take,  and  another  forme  of  an  oath  to  be  imposed  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  wffiin  this  jurisdiction  was  propounded  to  the 
consideratio  of  the  court,  who,  after  some  serious  debate  and 
consideratio  rested  satisfyed  w%  the  said  formes.  And  there- 
vpon  ordered  thatt  itt  should  be  forthwffi  putt  in  executio, 
and  whereas  the  Governor  doth  shortly  intend  a  journey  to 
Stamforde  on  other  occasions,  the  Court  desired  him  to  im¬ 
prove  thatt  opportunity,  both  at  Stamforde  and  att  Milford, 
for  the  giveing  of  the  oath,  and  the  like  att  Guilforde  in  time 
convenient.  Itt  was  further  ordered  thatt  no  person  or 
persons  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  as  an  inhabitant  in  this 
jurisdictio  or  any  of  the  plantations  therein  butt  he  or  they 
shall  take  the  said  oath  vpon  his  or  their  admittance. 

On  the  23  of  June,  1644,  The  formes  of  two  oathes  were  pro¬ 
pounded  to  the  Court  to  be  taken  the  next  second  day  in  the 
morning,  by  all  the  inhabitants  in  this  plantatio,  one  of  them  is 
to  be  taken  by  all,  and  the  other  by  the  Governor  onely. 

Att  a  Genr11  Court  held  att  Newhaven  the  1*  of  July,  1644. 
The  Governor  tooke  this  oath  as  followeth, 

I  [Theophilus  Eaton]  being  att  a  Genr11  Cort  in  October  last, 
chosen  Governor  wffiin  Newhaven  Jurisdictio  for  a  yeare  then 
to  ensue,  and  vntill  a  new  Governo1  be  chosen,  do  sweare  by 
the  great  and  dreadfull  name  of  the  ever  living  God,  to  promove 
the  publique  good  and  peace  of  the  same,  according  to  the  best 
of  my  skill,  and  will  allso  maintaine  all  the  lawfull  priviledges  of 
this  comowealth,  according  to  the  fundamentall  order  and 
agreem*  made  for  governm*  in  this  jurisdictio,  and  in  like 
manner  will  endeuor  thatt  all  wholsome  lawes  thatt  are  or 
shall  be  made  by  lawfull  authority  here  established  be  duely 
executed,  and  will  further  the  executio  of  justice  according  to 
the  righteous  rules  of  Gods  worde,  so  help  me  God  in  or 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Governor  haveing  allso  received  the 
Oath  of  Fidelity 

as  followeth, 

I  [Theophilus  Eaton]  being  by  the  providence  of  God  an 
inhabitant  w4hin  Newhaven  Jurisdictio,  doe  acknowledge 
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myselfe  to  be  subject  to  the  goverm4  thereof,  and  doe  sweare  by 
the  great  and  dreadfull  name  of  the  ever  living  God,  to  be  true 
and  faithfull  vnto  the  same,  and  doe  submitt  both  my  person 
and  my  whole  estate  thervnto  according  to  all  the  wholsome 
lawes  and  orders  thatt  for  present  are  or  hereafter  shall  be 
there  made  and  established  by  lawfull  authority,  and  thatt  I 
will  neither  plott  nor  practise  any  evill  agst  the  same,  nor 
consent  to  any  thatt  shall  so  doe,  butt  will  timely  discover  the 
same  to  lawfull  authority  here  established,  and  thatt  I  will  as  I 
am  in  duety  bounde,  maintaine  the  honor  of  the  same  and  off 
the  lawfull  magistrates  thereof!,  promoting  the  publique  good 
of  the  same  whilest  I  shall  continue  an  inhabitant  there. 
And  whensoever  I  shall  be  duely  called  a  free  burgesse,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fundamentall  order  and  agreem4  for  governm4  in  this 
jurisdictio  to  give  my  vote  or  suffrage  touching  any  matter  wch 
concerneth  this  como  wealth,  I  will  give  itt  as  in  my  conscience 
I  shall  judge  may  conduce  to  the  best  good  of  the  same  w4hout 
respect  of  persons,  So  help  me  God  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Then  he  gave  itt  to  all  those  whose  names  are  herevnder 
written,  [Two  hundred  and  sixteen  names.]  [1644.] 

In  May,  1665,  the  Colonies  of  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven  were  united  as  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in 
New  England. 

Oath  of  Allegiance 

Administered  at  New  Haven,  in  May  1666,  under  powers 
granted  by  Governor  John  Winthrop,  according  to  his  Majtie3 
Charter  granted  to  this  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New  England. 

You  J[asper]  C[rane],  doe  sweare  faith  and  Allegeance  to  his 
Maj tie  Charles  ye  Second,  as  duty  binds  according  to  y e  word  of 
God.  And  you  doe  hereby  acknowledge  that  the  Pope,  nor 
any  other  potentate  hath  power  or  autority  or  iurisdiction  in 
any  of  his  Majties  dominions,  and  y4  only  his  Matie  our  sover“ 
Lord  King  Charles  hath  under  God,  supreme  power  in  his 
Maties  dominions.  And  I  doe  abhor  ye  detestable  opinion  y4 
the  pope  hath  powr  to  Depose  princes.  And  this  I  doe  from 
my  hart,  soe  help  me  God. 

On  the  31  October,  1687,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Knt. 
took  over  into  his  hands  the  government  of  the  Colony 
of  Connecticut  in  New  England. 

In  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

The  settlement  of  Rhode  Island  by  Roger  Williams, 
being  partly  occasioned  by  his  refusal  to  take  either  the 
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Oath  of  Fidelity,  or  the  Stranger’s  Oath  to  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts-Bay  will  account  for  the  absence  of 
all  Oaths  of  Allegiance  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Colony  which  he  founded.  From  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  to  the  present  time  an  Oath  could  not  be 
required  of  any  one;  but  in  its  place  is  required  a 
property  qualification  and  an  Affirmation. 

Civil  Compact 

We  whose  names  are  hereunder,  desirous  to  inhabit  in  the 
town  of  Providence,  do  promise  to  subject  ourselves  in  active 
and  passive  obedience  to  all  such  orders  or  agreements  as  shall 
be  made  for  public  good  of  the  body  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the 
major  consent  of  present  inhabitants,  masters  of  families, 
incorporated  together  in  a  Towne  fellowship,  and  others  whom 
they  shall  admit  unto  them  only  in  civil  things.  [Richard 
Scott,  and  twelve  others.]  August  the  20th,  [1637.] 

This  limiting  of  the  powers  of  town  meetings  to 
“civil  things,”  is  the  first  expression  in  the  new  world 
of  a  severance  of  the  bonds  of  Church  and  State,  and  of 
that  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  for  which  the 
founder  had  contended.  This  first  Civil  Compact  was 
followed,  on  the  7th  day  of  the  first  month,  1638,  by 
the  settlers  at  Aquidneck,  with  a 

Second  Civil  Compact 

We  whose  names  are  underwritten  do  here,  solemnly,  in  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  incorporate  ourselves  into  a  Bodie  Politick 
and  as  he  shall  help,  will  submit  our  persons,  lives  and  estates 
unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of 
Lords  and  to  all  those  perfect  and  most  absolute  lawes  of  his 
given  us  in  his  holy  word  of  truth,  to  be  guided  and  judged 
thereby.  Exod.  24.  3.  4,  2  Cron.  11.3.  2  Kings,  11.  17. 
[William  Coddington,  and  eighteen  others.] 

The  7th  of  the  first  month,  1638.  We  that  are  Freemen 
Incorporate  of  this  Bodie  Politick  do  Elect  and  Constitute 
William  Coddington,  Esquire,  a  Judge  amongst  us,  and  so 
covenant  to  yield  all  due  honour  unto  him  according  to  the 
lawes  of  God,  and  so  far  as  in  us  lyes  to  maintaine  the  honour 
and  privileges  of  his  place  which  shall  hereafter  be  ratifyed 
according  unto  God,  the  Lord  helping  us  so  to  do. 

William  Aspinwall,  Sec’ry. 
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I,  William  Coddington,  Esquire,  being  called  and  chosen  by 
the  Freemen  Incorporate  of  this  Bodie  Politick,  to  be  a  Judge 
amongst  them,  do  covenant  to  do  justice  and  Judgment 
impartially  according  to  the  lawes  of  God,  and  to  maintaine 
the  Fundamentall  Rights  and  Privileges  of  this  Bodie  Politick, 
which  shall  hereafter  be  ratifyed  according  unto  God,  the 
Lord  helping  us  so  to  do. 

On  the  3d  Month,  13  day,  1638.  It  is  ordered  that  none 
shall  be  received  as  inhabitants  or  Freemen  to  build  or  plant 
upon  the  Island  but  such  as  shall  be  received  in  by  the  consent 
of  the  Bodye,  and  do  submitt  to  the  government  that  is  or  shall 
be  established,  according  to  the  word  of  God.  [1638.] 

From  this  arrangement,  the  first  recorded  Act  re¬ 
garding  freemen  in  the  Colony,  a  minority  seceded, 
taking  the  Records  with  them,  and  drew  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  instrument: 

It  is  agreed 

By  vs  whose  hands  are  underwritten,  to  propagate  a 
Plantation  in  the  midst  of  the  Island  or  elsewhere;  And  doe 
engage  ourselves  to  bear  equall  charges,  answerable  to  our 
strength  and  estates  in  common ;  and  that  our  determinations 
shall  be  by  major  voice  of  judge  and  elders;  the  Judge  to  have  a 
double  voice.  [William  Coddington,  and  eight  others.]  On 
the  28th  of  the  2d  Month,  1639. 

Agreeing  and  ordering  that  the  Plantation  now  begun 
shall  be  called  Newport. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  Aquidneck  settle¬ 
ment  then  organized  a  new  government. 

Aprill  the  30th,  1639. 

We  whose  names  are  underwritten  doe  acknowledge  our¬ 
selves  the  legall  subjects  of  his  Majestie  King  Charles,  and  in 
his  name  doe  hereby  binde  ourselves  into  a  civill  body  Politicke, 
assenting  unto  his  lawes  according  to  right  and  matters  of 
justice.  [William  Hutchinson,  and  thirty  associates.] 

By  the  Body  Politicke  on  the  lie  of  Agethnec,  inhabiting 
this  present,  25  of  9  =  month,  1639. 

In  the  fourteenth  yeare  of  ye  Raign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
King  Charles.  It  is  agreed,  That  as  natural  subjects  to  our 
Prince,  and  subject  to  his  Lawes,  all  matters  that  concerne  the 
Peace  shall  be  by  those  that  are  officers  of  the  Peace  tran¬ 
sacted;  And  all  actions  of  the  Case  or  Dept,  shall  be  in  such 
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Courts  as  by  order  are  here  appointed,  and  by  such  Judges  as 
are  Deputed:  Heard  and  Legally  Determined. 

At  the  Generali  Court  of  Election  began  and  held  at 
Portsmouth,  from  the  16th  of  March  to  the  19th  of  the  same 
mo.,  1641. 

1.  It  was  ordered  and  agreed  before  the  Election,  that  an 
Ingagement  by  oath  should  be  taken  of  all  the  officers  of  this 
Body  now  to  be  elected,  as  likewise  for  the  time  to  come;  the 
ingagement  which  the  severall  officers  of  the  State  shall  give  is 
this;  To  the  execution  of  this  office  I  judge  myself  bound  before 
God  to  walk  faithfully,  and  this  I  profess  in  ye  presence  of  God. 

3.  It  is  ordered  and  unanimously  agreed  upon  that  the 
Government  which  this  Bodie  Politick  doth  attend  vnto  in 
this  Island,  and  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  in  favour  of  our 
Prince  is  a  Democracie,  or  popular  Government;  that  is  to  say, 
It  is  in  the  Powre  of  the  Body  of  Freemen  orderly  assembled, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  make  or  constitute  Just  Lawes, 
by  which  they  will  be  regulated,  and  to  depute  from  among 
themselves  such  Ministers  as  shall  see  them  faithfully  executed 
between  Man  and  Man. 

16.  It  is  ordered  that  Ingagement  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  their  Quarter  Sessions  of  all  men  or 
youth  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  eyther  by  the  oath  of  Fidelity, 
or  some  other  strong  cognizance. 

28.  It  is  ordered  and  received,  that  the  Ingagement  that 
already  was  given  by  the  Freemen  was  and  is  of  the  same  force 
as  that  oath  is  which  is  authorized  to  be  administered  to  the 
Inhabitants,  which  oath  Nicholas  Easton,  Rob’t  Jeoffreys,  and 
Wm.  Dyre  did  take  in  presence  of  the  Courte. 

29.  It  is  ordered,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  on  the 
Island,  whether  Freeman  or  Inhabitant,  shall  by  any  meanes 
open  or  covert,  endeavour  to  bring  in  any  other  Powre  than 
what  is  now  established  (except  it  be  from  our  Prince  by  law- 
full  commission),  shall  be  accounted  a  delinquent  under  the 
head  of  Perjurie. 

30.  It  is  ordered,  that  the  Law  of  the  last  Court  made  con¬ 
cerning  Libertie  of  Conscience  in  point  of  Doctrine  is  per¬ 
petuated. 

The  Engagement  of  the  Officers 

You,  A.  B.  being  called  and  chosen  vnto  public  employment, 
and  the  office  of - ,  by  the  free  vote  and  consent  ye  inhabi¬ 

tants  of  the  Province  of  Providence  Plantations  (now  orderly 
met),  do,  in  the  present  Assemblie,  engage  yourself  faithfully 
and  truly  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  to  execute  the  commis- 
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sion  committed  vnto  you ;  and  do  hereby  promise  to  do  neither 
more  nor  less  in  that  respect  than  that  which  the  Colonie  have 
or  shall  authorize  you  to  do  according  to  the  best  of  your 
understanding. 

The  Reciprocal  Engagement  of  the  State  to  ye  Officers 

We,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Providence  Planta¬ 
tions  being  here  orderly  met,  and  having  by  free  vote  chosen 
you - ,  to  public  office  and  officers  for  the  due  administra¬ 

tion  of  Justice  and  the  execution  thereof  throughout  the  whole 
Colonie,  do  hereby  engage  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of  our  power 
to  support  and  vphold  you  in  your  faithfull  performance  there¬ 
of.  [1641.] 

This  Engagement  was  also  agreed  to  by  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
missioners  and  Election.  September  ye  13th,  1654. 

It  is  ordered  by  the  present  Assemblie,  that  this  is  ye  en¬ 
gagement  of  ye  Generali  officers  any  former  forme  to  the  con- 
trarie  notwithstandinge. 

At  the  General  Court  of  the  21st  of  May,  1661,  the  words: 
“in  his  Majesties  name”  was  added  after  (“now  orderly  met”). 

And  Att  a  Generali  Assembly  of  the  Collony  of  Rhode 
Hand  and  Providence  Plantations  the  4th  of  May,  1664: 

This  Assembly  alsoe  declareth  against  any  parson  acting  in 
any  publike  office,  except  hee  first  take  the  engagement 
according  to  the  forme  hear  subjoyned. 

You,  A.  B.,  &c.,  sollemly  engage  to  be  true  and  faythfull 
vnto  our  Soveraigne  Lord  the  King,  Charles  the  Second,  of 
England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  and  dominiones  and 
terrytoryes  therevnto  belonging;  and  to  his  sayd  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  true  allegeance  to  beare  and  exicute 
your  commission,  charge  and  office,  according  to  the  best  of  your 
skill  and  knowledge  without  partiallyty  or  affection  to  any; 
and  that  according  to  the  lawes  already  established,  or  to  be 
established  in  this  Colony.  This  ingagement  you  make  and 
ingage  to  obsearve,  vnder  the  penalty  of  perjury.  .  .  . 

At  the  taking  of  the  ingagement  by  any,  ther  must  bee  a 
re-engagement  given  in  the  Colloneys  name,  to  stand  by  and 
assist  such  parsones  in  the  exicution  of  ther  offices  and  per¬ 
formance  of  ther  dutyes. 

It  is  alsoe  the  pleasuer  and  appoynment  of  this  Generali  As¬ 
sembly,  that  none  presume  to  vote  in  the  matters  afforesayd, 
but  such  whome  this  Generali  Assembly  expresly  by  ther  writ- 
ting  shal  admit  as  freemen. 

The  19th  of  the  iith  Month,  1645.  Wee  whose  names  are 
heere  after  Subscribed,  having  obteyned  a  free  Grante  of 
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Twenty  five  Akers  of  Land  a  peece  with  right  of  Commoning, 
according  to  the  said  proportion  of  Land;  from  the  free  .In¬ 
habitants  of  this  Towne  of  providence;  doe  thankfully  acsept 
of  the  same;  And  heereby  doe  promise  to  yield  Actiue;  or 
passiue  Obeydience  to  the  authority  of  established 

in  this  Collonye;  according  to  our  Charter;  and  to  all  Such 
wholesome  Lawes  &  Orders,  that  are  or  shall  be  made,  by  the 
major  consent  of  this  Towne  of  Providence;  As  alsoe  not  to 
clayme  any  Righte,  to  the  Purchasse  of  the  Said  plantation; 
Nor  any  privilidge  of  Vote  in  Towne  Affaires;  untill  we  shall 
be  received  as  free  =  Men  of  the  said  Towne  of  Providence. 
[1645.] 

The  Preamble  to  the  Law  Against  Perjury 

Forasmuch  as  the  consciences  of  sundry  men,  truly  conscion- 
able,  may  scruple  the  giving  or  the  taking  of  an  oath,  and  it 
would  be  nowise  suitable  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  our 
place,  who  profess  ourselves  to  be  men  of  different  consciences 
and  not  one  willing  to  force  another  to  debar  such  as  cannot  do 
so,  either  from  bearing  office  among  us  or  from  giving  in 
testimony  in  a  case  depending ;  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  this  present  Assembly,  that  a  solemn  profession  or  testimony 
in  a  court  of  record,  or  before  a  judge  of  record,  shall  be  ac¬ 
counted,  throughout  the  whole  colony,  of  as  full  force  as  an 
oath.  [1647.] 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  at  this  time  the 
Friends  did  not  yet  as  a  distinct  Society,  hold  to  the 
unlawfulness  of  oaths.  And  it  is  in  complete  con¬ 
cordance  with  the  teachings  of  Roger  Williams. 

Acts  and  Orders  of  the  Generali  Assembly,  sitting  at  New¬ 
port,  May  the  3, 1665. 

Ordered,  that  this  following  shall  be  the  forme  for  engaging  all 
officers  in  this  Collony,  called  to  place  of  publicke  concernment, 
&c.,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  (viz) : 

Whereas,  you  are,  A.  B.,  by  the  free  vote  of  the  freemen  of 
this  Collony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  &c., 

called  and  chosen  vnto  the  place  and  office  of - ,  in  the  said 

Collony,  &c.,  doe  sollemly  engage  true  eleageance  vnto  his 
Majestye,  his  heires  and  successors,  to  beare,  and  in  your  said 
office  equall  justice  and  right  to  doe  vnto  all  persones  within 
this  jurisdiction  to  the  vtmost  or  best  of  your  skill  and  ability 
without  partiality,  according  to  the  laws  established,  or  that 
shall  be  established  in  this  said  jurisdiction;  [according  to  the 
Charter  as  well  in  matters  military  as  civill.]  And  this 
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engagement  you  make  and  give  vpon  the  perill  of  the  penalty 
of  perjury. 

The  reciprocall  engagement  is  as  follows,  ordered  to  be  given 
by  he  that  takes  or  administers  the  abovesaid  engagement. 

I  doe,  in  the  name  and  behalfe  of  this  Collony,  &c.,  re-ingage 
to  stand  by  you  and  to  support  you  by  all  due  assistance  and 
incouradgment  in  your  performance  and  execution  of  your 
aforesaid  office  according  to  your  engagement. 

Ordered,  that  the  forme  of  engagement  aforesaid  shall  be 
used  vntill  further  order;  any  former  order  or  forme  vsed  or 
prescribed  to  the  contrary,  or  differing  herefrom  notwith¬ 
standing.  [1665.]  These  forms  were  re-enacted  in  1677. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  King  to  assert 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  to  the  seven  New  England 
Colonies,  as  the  first  of  the  propositions  of  his  Majestys 
will  and  pleasure  in  Rhode  Island,  proposed: 

That  all  householders  inhabiting  this  Collony  take  the  oath 
of  alleagence  and  the  administration  of  justice  be  in  his 
Majestyes  name. 

Wherevpon,  and  in  a  deepsence  of  his  Majestyes  most  Royall 
and  wonderful  grace  and  favour  more  pertickerlerly  .  .  . 

in  his  letters  pattents  ...  in  which  is  expresed  his  .  .  . 

indulgence  extended  to  tender  consiences,  differing  in  matters 
of  religious  worshipe  and  conceanments ;  and  more  especially 
in  matters  of  formes  of  oathes  and  cerimonyes  or  circumstances 
relating  therevnto,  .  .  .  considering  therein  the  liberty  of 

concience  therein  granted. 

The  Assembly  doe  with  one  consent  ...  in  all  cheer- 
full  obediance  .  .  .  and  therein  minding  the  preveledge 

granted  to  tender  conciences,  doe  in  the  first  place  order  and 
declare:  that  whereas  in  this  Collony  it  hath  ben  alwayes 
accounted  and  granted  a  liberty  to  such  as  make  a  scruple  of 
swearing  and  taken  an  oath,  that  in  stead  thereof  they  shall 
engage,  under  the  penalty  of  false  swearing,  though  they 
sweare  not  in  publicke  engagement,  as  well  as  if  they  did  sweare, 
that  therefore  this  most  loyall  and  resonable  engagement  be 
given  by  all  men  capable  within  this  jurisdiction  for  their 
allegiance  to  the  King,  &c. 

The  forme  of  which  engagement  shall  be  as  folio weth: 

You,  A.  B.,  sollemly  and  sincearly  engage  true  and  faithfull 
aleagiance  vnto  his  Majestye  Charles  the  Second,  King  of 
England,  his  heires  and  successors,  to  beare  and  due  obediance 
vnto  the  lawes  established,  from  time  to  time  in  this  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  to  yeald  vnto  the  vtmost  of  your  power,  according  to  the 
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previlidge  by  his  said  Majesty  granted,  in  religioues  and  civill 
concearnments  to  this  Collony  in  the  Charter;  which  said 
engagement  you  make  vnder  the  perill  and  penalty  of  perjury. 
[1665.] 

They  further  ordered  that  “this  engagement  shall  be 
administered  to  all  that  are  already  admitted  freemen, 
and  that  no  man  shall  be  admitted  a  freeman,  and  all 
men  that  are  householders  or  aged  eighteen  or  more, 
shall  take  the  engagement  or  loose  the  priviledge  of 
freemen  until  they  give  the  engagement  premised.” 
The  passage  of  this  law  led  to  a  long  agitation  by  those 
who  thought  it  to  be  hard  on  the  consciences  by  many 
whom  it  rendered  incapable  from  carrying  on  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation.  And,  in  the  following  year, 
the  Assembly  ordered  and  declared,  “That  such  as  are 
free  in  their  conscience  so  to  do,  give  the  Engagement, 
or  if  they  rather  choose  to  give  the  oath  of  allegiance 
now  required  in  England,  that  shall  be  taken;  but  if 
there  are  some  words  in  either  which,  in  conscience 
they  cannot  condescend  to  say  or  use,  may  in  open 
court,  or  before  two  Magistrates  adopt  in  equivalent 
words  significant  of  allegiance  and  submission  to  yield 
obedience  actively  and  passively,  to  the  laws  made  by 
virtue  of  his  Majesty’s  authority,  he  shall  be  re¬ 
stored  or  admitted  as  freeman,  any  former  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.” 

At  a  Court  held  in  his  Majesty’s  name,  and  under  his 
authority,  at  the  towne  of  Westerly,  in  the  King’s  Province, 
the  17th  of  September,  1679. 

The  inhabitants  of  Westerly,  being  by  warrant  required  to 
appeare  at  this  Court  to  give  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his 
Majesty,  and  of  fidellity  to  his  Majesty’s  authority  for  this 
Collony,  these  persons  hereunder  named  appeared  and  gave 
oath,  viz.  [Thirty-three  names.] 

The  oath  given  by  the  above  written  persons  was  in  these 
followinge  words: 

I  doe  truly  and  sincerely  acknowledge,  profess,  testify  and 
declare  in  my  conscience  before  God  and  the  world,  that  our 
Soverreign  Lord,  King  Charles,  is  lawfull  and  rightfull  King  of 
the  Realm  of  England,  and  of  all  other  his  dominions  and 
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countries;  and  that  the  Pope,  neither  of  himselfe,  nor  by  any 
authority  of  the  Church,  or  See  of  Rome,  or  by  any  other 
meanes  with  any  other,  hath  any  power  or  authority  to  depose 
the  King,  or  to  dispose  of  his  Majesty’s  kingdoms  or  dominions, 
or  to  authorize  any  forreigne  prince  to  invade,  or  annoy  him,  or 
his  country,  or  to  discharge  any  of  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance  and  obedience  to  his  Majesty;  or  to  give  license  or 
leave  to  any  of  them  to  beare  armes,  raise  tumults,  or  offer  any 
violence  or  hurt  to  his  Majesty’s  Royall  person,  State  or 
Government,  or  to  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  within  his 
Majesty’s  dominions.  Alsoe  I  doe  sweare  from  my  heart,  that 
notwithstanding  any  declaration  or  sentence  of  ex-communica¬ 
tion,  or  deprivation,  made  or  granted,  or  to  be  made  or  granted 
by  the  Pope  or  his  successors,  or  by  any  authority  derived  or 
pretended  to  be  derived  from  him  or  his  See  against  the  said 
King,  his  heires  or  successors,  or  any  absolution  of  the  said  sub¬ 
jects  from  their  obedience,  I  will  beare  faith  and  true  allegiance 
to  his  Majesty,  his  heires  and  successors,  and  him  and  them 
will  defend  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  against  all  conspira¬ 
cies  and  attempts  whatsoever  which  shall  be  made  against  his 
or  their  persons,  their  Crowne  and  dignity,  by  reason  or  clause 
of  any  such  sentence  or  declaration  or  otherwise,  and  will  doe 
my  best  endeavour  to  disclose,  and  make  knowne  unto  his 
Majesty,  his  heires  and  successors,  all  treasons  and  traiterous 
conspiracies,  which  I  shall  know  or  hear  of,  to  be  against  him 
or  any  of  them.  And  I  doe  further  sweare  that  I  doe  from  my 
heart,  abhor,  detest  and  abjure  as  impious  and  herritical,  this 
damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that  princes  which  be  ex¬ 
communicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  may  be  deposed  or 
murthered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  whatsoever.  And  I 
doe  believe  and  in  my  conscience  am  resolved,  that  neither  the 
Pope  nor  any  person  whatsoever,  hath  power  to  absolve  me  of 
this  oath,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  I  acknowledge  by  good 
and  full  authority  to  bee  ministered  unto  me;  and  doe  re¬ 
nounce  all  pardons  and  dispensations  to  the  contrary.  And  all 
these  things  I  doe  plainly  and  sincerely  acknowledge  and 
sweare  according  to  these  express  words  by  me  spoken, 
according  to  the  plaine  and  common  sense  and  understandinge 
of  the  same  words,  without  any  equivocation  or  mentall 
evasion  or  secrett  reservation  whatsoever.  And  further,  I 
doe  here  solemnly  engage  all  true  and  loyall  obedience  unto 
his  Majesty’s  authority  placed  and  established  in  this  his 
Collony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  and 
King’s  Province.  And  I  doe  make  this  recognition  heartily, 
willingly,  and  truly,  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.  So 
help  me  God.  [1679.] 
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No  further  oaths,  or  engagements,  appear  until  the 
Administration  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  in  1686,  re¬ 
duced  the  Colony  to  the  nature  of  a  County  under  his 
government. 

In  New  Hampshire  Colony. 

As  there  was  no  constituted  authorities  over  the 
patent  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Exeter  settlers,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  Wheelwright,  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  tract  thirty  miles  square  from  certain  Indian 
Sachems  in  April,  1638,  were  driven  to  the  expedient 
of  agreeing  upon  a  voluntary  association  for  govern¬ 
mental  purposes.  The  executive  and  judicial  func¬ 
tions  were  vested  in  a  board  of  three  magistrates  or 
elders,  of  whom  the  chief  was  styled  Ruler.  They 
were  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen,  who  were 
the  electors  and  legislators,  their  enactments,  however, 
requiring  the  approval  of  the  Ruler.  An  inhabitant 
had  to  be  admitted  a  freeman,  before  he  could  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  an  elector.  Under  this  association, 
an  agreement  was  drawn  up  by  the  Reverend  John 
Wheelwright,  their  leader,  as  follows : 

The  Combination  for  Government  at  Exeter,  with  the 
Forms  of  Oaths  for  Rulers  and  People 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  lord  to  moue  the  heart  of  our 
Dread  Soveraigne  Charles  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  France  &  Ireland,  to  grant  license  &  liberty  to 
sundry  of  his  subjects  to  plant  themselves  in  the  Westerne 
partes  of  America:  Wee,  his  loyall  subjects,  brethren  of  the 
church  of  Exeter,  situate  &  lying  upon  the  river  of  Piscata- 
quacke,  wh  other  inhabitants  there,  considering  wth  ourselves 
the  holy  will  of  god  and  our  owne  necessity,  that  we  should  not 
live  wthout  wholsome  lawes  &  government  amongst  us,  of  woh 
we  are  altogether  destitute ;  doe  in  the  name  of  Christ  &  in  the 
sight  of  god  combine  ourselves  together,  to  erect  &  set  up 
amongst  us  such  government  as  shall  be  to  our  best  discerning, 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  god,  professing  ourselves  subjects  to  our 
Soveraigne  Lord  King  Charles,  according  to  the  libertys  of  our 
English  Colony  of  the  Massachusets  &  binding  ourselves 
solemnely  by  the  grace  &  helpe  of  Christ  &  in  his  name  &  feare 
to  submit  our  selves  to  such  godly  &  Christian  laws  as  are 
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established  in  the  realme  of  England  to  our  best  knowledge, 
&  to  all  other  such  lawes  wch  shall  upon  good  grounds  be  made 
&  inacted  amongst  us  according  to  god  y4  we  may  live  quietly 
&  peaceably  together  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  Mon.  5th 
d.,  4th,  1639.  [John  Whelewright,  and  thirty-four  others.] 

This  was  soon  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  some 
other  settlers,  who  thought  its  expressions  too  lavish 
of  loyalty  to  the  King,  and,  in  consequence,  of  prelacy; 
and  while  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  his  sovereignty,  and  that  they  were  his  sub¬ 
jects,  they  had  no  disposition  to  make  any  unnecessary 
professions  of  allegiance.  Another  compact  was  then 
drawn  of  the  same  purport,  simply  acknowledging  the 
King  to  be  their  Sovereign,  and  themselves  his  sub¬ 
jects.  This  was  executed  in  due  form  and  went  into 
effect  as  the  basis  of  government.  But  it  did  not  bear 
the  test  of  trial.  Curiously,  because  it  did  not  con¬ 
tain  loyalty  enough.  And  the  original  Combination 
was  re-executed  with  the  following  explanatory  pre¬ 
amble: 

Whereas  a  certen  combination  was  made  by  us,  the  brethren 
of  the  Church  of  Exeter,  with  the  rest  of  the  Inhabitants, 
bearing  date  Mon.  5th.  d.  4,  1639,  wh  afterwards,  upon  the 
instant  request  of  some  of  the  brethren,  was  altered,  &  put  into 
such  a  forme  of  wordes,  wherein  howsoever  we  doe  acknowledge 
the  King’s  Majesty  our  dread  Sovereigne  &  ourselves  his  sub¬ 
jects:  yet  some  expressions  are  contained  therein  wh  may 
seeme  to  admit  of  such  a  sence  as  somewhat  derogates  from  that 
due  Allegiance  wh  we  owe  to  his  Highnesse,  quite  contrary  to 
our  true  intents  and  meanings:  We  therefore  doe  revoke, 
disannull,  make  voyd  and  frustrate  the  said  latter  combination, 
as  if  it  never  had  beene  done,  and  doe  ratify,  confirme  and 
establish  the  former,  wh  wee  onely  stand  as  being  in  force  & 
virtue,  the  wh  for  substance  is  here  set  downe  in  manner  and 
form  following.  Mon.,  2d  d.,  2,  1640. 

Both  the  Elders  and  the  People  were  required  to 
take  certain  prescribed  oaths,  as  follows: 

The  Elders  or  Rulers  Oath 

You  shall  sweare  by  the  great  and  dreadfull  Name  of  the 
high  God  maker  &  Govr  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ye  Prince  of  the  Kings  and  Rulers  of  the  earth 
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that  in  his  name  and  feare  you  will  Rule  and  Governe  this 
people  according  to  the  righteous  will  of  God’s  Ministeringe 
Justice  and  Judgm*  upon  the  workers  of  iniquity  and  Minister¬ 
ing  due  incurreagm*  and  Countenance  to  well  doers  protecting 
of  people  so  farre  as  in  you  by  the  helpe  of  God  lyeth  from 
forren  Annoyance  and  inward  disturbance  that  they  may  live 
a  quiett  and  peacable  life  in  all  godlyness  and  honesty.  Soe 
God  bee  helpful  and  gratious  to  you  and  yors  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  Oath  of  the  People 

Wee  doe  here  sweare  by  the  Great  and  dreadful  name  of  ye 
high  God,  maker  and  Gouernr  of  Heaven  &  earth  and  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  X  ye  King  &  Savior  of  his  people  that  in  his  name  & 
fear  we  will  submitt  or  selves  to  be  ruld  &  gouerned  by,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ye  will  &  Word  of  God  and  such  holsome  Laws  & 
ordinances  as  shall  be  derived  theire  from  by  Or  honrd  Rulers 
and  ye  Lawfull  assistance  with  the  consent  of  ye  people  and  y* 
wee  will  be  ready  to  assist  them  by  the  helpe  of  God  in  the 
administration  of  Justice  and  prservacon  of  peace  with  or 
bodys  and  goods  and  best  endeavor3  according  to  God,  so 
God  protect  &  saue  us  and  Ora  in  Christ  Jesus.  [1640.] 

The  Combination  of  the  People  of  Dover  to  Establish 
a  Form  of  Government 

Whereas  sundry  Mischiefes  and  inconveniences  have  befaln 
us,  and  more  and  greater  may  in  regard  of  want  of  Civill 
Government,  his  Gratious  Matie  haveing  hitherto  settled  no 
Order  for  us  to  our  knowledge: 

Wee  whose  names  are  underwritten  being  inhabitants  upon 
the  River  Piscataquack  have  voluntarilly  agreed  to  combine 
our  selves  into  a  Body  Politique  that  wee  may  the  more  com¬ 
fortably  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  Maties  Lawes.  And  do  hereby 
actually  ingage  our  Selves  to  Submit  to  his  Royal  Maties 
Lawes  together  with  all  such  Orders  as  shalbee  concluded  by  a 
Major  part  of  the  Freemen  of  our  Society,  in  case  they  bee  not 
repugnant  to  the  Lawes  of  England  and  administered  in  the 
behalfe  of  his  Majesty. 

And  this  wee  have  mutually  promised  and  concluded  to  do 
and  so  to  continue  till  his  Excellent  Matie  shall  give  other 
Order  concerning  us. 

In  Witness  wee  have  hereto  Set  our  hands  the  two  &  twen¬ 
tieth  day  of  October  in  the  sixteenth  yeare  of  the  Reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Great 
Brittain  France  &  Ireland  Defender  of  the  Faith  &c.  Annoq 
Domi:  1640.  [John  Follett,  and  forty-one  others.] 
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Under  these  forms  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  Exeter,  and  Dover,  went  on  satisfactorily  until,  to¬ 
gether  with  Hampton  and  Portsmouth,  they  came 
under  the  sway  of  Massachusetts-Bay  in  1643;  a 
part  of  the  price  the  latter  were  ready  to  pay  for  the 
extension  of  their  jurisdiction  was  that  the  citizens  of 
the  New  Hampshire  towns  were  to  be  allowed  the 
elective  franchise  without  reference  to  their  being 
church  members.  This  arrangement  continued  under 
the  Laws  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  as  a  part  of  Norfolk 
County,  until  New  Hampshire  became,  in  1680,  a 
Royal  Province. 

In  the  Generali  Lawes  and  Liberties  of  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire,  made  by  the  Generali  Assembly  in  Portsm0  the 
16th  of  March,  1679/80  and  Aproved  by  the  Presid*  and 
Councill.  The  following  is  given  as  the  status  of 

Freemen 

8.  It  is  ordered  by  this  Assembly  and  the  authority  thereof 
y  *  all  Englishmen  being  Protestants,  y4  are  settled  Inhabitants 
and  freeholders  in  any  towne  of  this  Province,  of  ye  age  of  24 
years,  not  viceous  in  life  but  of  honest  and  good  conversation, 
and  such  as  have  201  Rateable  estate  wthout  heads  of  persons 
having  also  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Maj3,  and  no 
others  shall  be  admitted  to  ye  liberty  of  being  freemen  of  this 
Province,  and  to  give  theire  votes  for  the  choice  of  Deputies 
for  the  Generali  Assembly,  Constables,  Selectmen,  Jurors  and 
other  officers  and  concernes  in  ye  townes  where  they  dwell; 
provided  this  order  give  no  liberty  to  any  pson  or  psons  to  vote 
in  the  dispossion  or  distribution  of  any  lands,  timber  or  other 
properties  in  ye  Towne,  but  such  as  have  reall  right  thereto; 
and  if  any  difference  arise  about  sd  right  of  voting,  it  shall  be 
judged  and  determined  by  ye  Presid4  and  Councill  wth  the 
Gen11  Assembly  of  this  Province. 

This  Body  of  Laws  when  sent  to  England  for  Royal 
approval  was  disallowed. 

In  Province  or  County  of  Maine. 

The  Colonization  of  what  is  called  in  the  Charter 
granted  by  Charles  the  First  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
in  1639,  “The  Province  or  Countie  of  Mayne,” 
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presented  many  difficulties.  The  extraordinary 
governmental  powers  given  to  the  Lord-Proprietary, 
which  were  transmissible  with  the  property  to  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  made  of  it  a  vast  landed  estate  in 
which  there  could  not  be  much  voluntary  co-operation. 
To  assist  in  its  government  a  board  of  Councilors  was 
appointed  who  before  taking  office  were  required  to 
“take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  according  to  the  forme 
now  used  in  this  his  highness’  realme  of  England,  and 
shall  alsoe  take  the  Oath  hereunto  subscribed.  ” 

Oath  of  Councilors  of  Province  of  Mayne 

I  do  swear  and  protest  before  God  Allmighty  and  by  the 
holy  contents  of  this  Book  to  be  a  faithfull  Servant  and 
Councellor  unto  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  Knight  my  Lord  of  the 
Province  of  Mayne,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  do  and  per¬ 
form  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  all  dutiful  respects  to  him  or 
them  belonging,  concealing  their  Councells,  and  without  respect 
of  persons  to  do,  perform  and  give  my  opinion  in  all  causes  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  conscience,  and  best  understanding  both  as  I  am 
a  Councellor  for  hearing  of  causes,  and  otherwise  freely  to  give 
him  or  them  my  opinion  as  I  am  a  Councellor  for  matters  of 
State  or  Common-wealths  and  that  I  will  not  conceal  from 
him  or  them  and  their  Councell  any  matter  of  conspiracy  or 
mutinous  practice  against  my  said  Lord  and  his  heirs  but  will 
instantly  after  my  knowledge  thereof  discover  the  same,  and 
prosecute  the  authors  thereof  with  all  diligence  and  severity 
according  to  Justice,  and  thereupon  do  humbly  kiss  the  Book. 
Taken  September  2,  1639. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Ferdinando  in  1647,  his  estate  in 
Maine  passed  to  his  son,  John  Gorges,  who  totally 
neglected  his  inheritance  not  even  replying  to  repeated 
letters  from  the  Gorges  Colonists. 

A  Patent  for  lands  on  the  Kennebeck  River  had  been 
given  to  the  New  Plymouth  Colony  in  1629.  In  1649, 
they  let  the  trade  upon  it  for  a  period  of  three  years  to 
Governor  William  Bradford,  and  four  associates.  In 
1652,  the  trade  was  sold  to  the  same  men  for  three 
years  longer.  In  that  year,  from  actual  survey,  the 
east  line  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  Colony  was  found 
to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  trade  sold  by  and 
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to  the  New  Plymouth  officers;  and,  in  1653,  Thomas 
Prence  was  authorized  to  summon  all  and  every  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  Kennebeck  country  to  assemble  and 
receive  from  him  the  instructions  of  the  Plymouth 
General  Court :  “1.  That  the  people  should  take  the 
Oath  of  fidelity  to  the  State  of  England,  and  to  the 
government  of  New  Plymouth.  2.  That  they  were 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  Colony  laws,  applic¬ 
able  to  them,  and  establish  suitable  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  to  guide  and  govern  them  in  their  civil  affairs. 
3.  None  were  to  be  inhabitants  there  but  such  as 
should  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  4.  None  could 
vote  for  an  Assistant  but  such  as  should  take  the 
Oath.” 

The  Oath  required  was  in  these  words: 

You  shall  be  true  and  faithfull  to  the  State  of  England,  as  it 
is  now  established,  and  whereas  you  chuse  at  present  to 
reside  within  the  government  of  New  Plymouth,  you  shall  not 
do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  any  act,  or  acts,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  land  or  water,  that  shall,  or  may  tend  to  the  destruction  or 
overthrow  of  the  whole  or  part  of  this  government,  that  shall 
be  ordered,  erected  or  established;  but  shall  contrarywise, 
hinder,  oppose,  or  discover  such  intents  and  purposes,  as  tend 
thereunto,  to  those  that  are  in  place  for  the  time  being;  that 
the  government  may  be  informed  thereof  with  all  convenient 
speed;  You  shall  also  submitt,  and  observe  all  such  good  and 
wholesome  laws,  ordinances,  and  officers  as  are,  or  shall  be 
established  within  the  several  limits  thereof,  So  help  you  God, 
who  is  the  God  of  Truth  and  the  punisher  of  falsehood. 
[1653.] 

This  action  constituted  them  freemen  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  taking  the  Oath,  without  the  prerequisite  of 
church  membership.  It  was  followed  by  a  growing 
discontent  against  the  chief  officers  in  New  Plymouth 
being  lessees  of  the  trade.  The  large  returns  which 
had  been  confidently  expected  were  not  being  realized, 
and  a  jealousy  of  the  people  against  those  in  power, 
finally  led  to  the  sale  of  the  Patent,  embracing  seven 
hundred  square  miles,  to  a  committee  representing  the 
Massachusetts-Bay  Colony,  for  four  hundred  pounds. 
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In  1677,  after  much  controversy  and  trouble  with  the 
heirs,  Ferdinando  Gorges,  a  grandson  of  the  Lord- 
Proprietary,  sold  his  rights  to  the  Massachusetts-Bay 
Colony  for  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling,  and  the  Territory  of  Maine  became  a  District 
of  Massachusetts  down  to  the  year  1820. 


The  power  of  an  Oath  is  a  subject  for  the  Casuist. 
But,  in  the  brief  period  of  this  paper — less  than  the 
span  of  life  the  Psalmist  gives  to  man — we  have  seen 
an  Oath  throne  and  dethrone  monarchs;  build  up 
and  destroy  flourishing  Commonwealths;  make  and 
unmake  Statehoods;  be  a  guarantee  of  peace,  and  an 
incentive  for  war.  Who,  under  these  conflicting  con¬ 
ditions,  can  measure  their  influence  but  Him  in  whose 
name  and  power  they  are  made! 
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A  NEW  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION 

BY  WILLIAM  MACDONALD 


TT  is  not  often  that  an  historical  society,  espec- 
I  ially  one  whose  main  concern  has  been  with  events 
which  lie  far  back  of  the  memory  of  men  now  living, 
is  called  upon  to  examine  the  essential  fitness  for 
the  present  generation  of  institutions  whose  history 
it  has  been  at  pains  to  study  and  to  whose  preservation 
it  has,  by  the  thoroughness  of  its  research,  made  a 
worthy  and  enduring  contribution.  We  have  studied 
the  past,  if  not  exactly  with  entire  intellectual  or  social 
detachment,  at  least  in  a  temper  more  concerned  with 
facts  than  with  permanent  social  values.  I  do  not 
know  what  measure  of  distorted  history  we  might  have 
had  if  we,  as  students  of  the  past,  had  pursued  any 
other  course.  We  might  have  developed  a  philosophy, 
we  might  have  elaborated  an  ethical  code,  but  we 
should  not  have  written  history. 

Yet  we  cannot  be  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which,  at 
the  present  moment  in  this  country,  the  political  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  we  live  is  being  questioned.  I  do  not 
refer  at  all  to  the  more  or  less  superficial  criticism  of 
existing  political  conditions  which  always  voices  itself 
wherever  an  active  interest  in  politics  obtains.  There 
are  always  things  that  are  going  badly,  there  are 
always  things  that  ought  to  be  changed,  and  it  will  be 
a  sorry  day  for  us  when  the  voices  of  the  critic  and  the 
reformer  are  no  longer  heard  in  the  land  and  we  all 
speak  well  of  oujselves.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  some¬ 
thing  far  more  fundamental,  a  volume  of  criticism 
which  goes  to  the  foundations  of  American  political 
society  and  examines  the  rock  upon  which  it  is  built. 
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What  I  propose  to  discuss,  as  simply  and  frankly  as  I 
can,  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  first  recall  to  you  a  few  well-known  historical 
facts,  by  way  of  placing  the  question  in  its  proper 
historical  setting. 

The  present  Federal  Constitution,  the  second  writ¬ 
ten  Constitution  which  the  United  States  has  had,  was 
drawn  up  in  1787  by  a  convention  of  representatives  of 
twelve  of  the  then  thirteen  States,  and  went  into  effect 
in  1788  when  eleven  States,  acting  through  conven¬ 
tions  variously  chosen,  had  ratified  it.  The  Federal 
government  for  which  the  Constitution  provided  was 
organized  in  March  and  April,  1789.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  State  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
new  instrument,  and  more  than  two  hundred  amend¬ 
ments  were  proposed  in  the  ratifying  conventions;  but 
in  no  case  was  ratification  made  contingent  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  suggested  amendments,  and  the 
Constitution  as  accepted  by  the  States  was  the  same 
that  the  convention  had  approved.  That  the  con¬ 
vention  itself  came  near  to  shipwreck  in  the  course  of 
its  debates  only  emphasized  the  fact  that  its  work,  like 
that  of  all  such  bodies,  involved  compromises  in  re¬ 
gard  to  which  the  convention  attained  agreement 
rather  than  satisfaction. 

The  Constitution  of  1787  was  not  submitted  to 
popular  vote,  and  neither  then  nor  since  have  the 
people  of  the  United  States  been  given  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  opinion  about  it.  For  more  than 
seventy  years  some  of  its  most  fundamental  provisions 
were  sharply  questioned  by  great  masses  of  the  voters, 
acting  through  political  parties,  and  the  Civil  War 
settled  by  force  what  could  not  be  settled  by  discus¬ 
sion.  The  original  Constitution,  now  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  old,  has  never  been  re¬ 
vised,  notwithstanding  that  Congress  is  empowered  to 
summon  a  convention  at  any  time  for  that  purpose. 
Of  the  nineteen  Amendments  which  have  been  adopted 
none  has  affected  materially  the  fundamental  form  of 
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the  government  or  remedied,  save  in  one  or  two  minor 
respects,  any  serious  defect  which  the  original  Con¬ 
stitution  contained;  and  none  has  ever  been  submitted 
to  the  verdict  of  the  people.  In  every  case  the  changes 
which  have  been  proposed  have  been  framed  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  acted  upon  by  the  State  legislatures,  the 
latter  bodies  often  having  been  elected  before  the 
Amendment  which  was  to  come  before  them  had  been 
adopted  by  Congress  and  when,  accordingly,  no 
popular  mandate  regarding  the  question  could  be 
given.  In  the  case  of  the  latest  Amendment,  that 
ordaining  national  prohibition,  a  request  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  people  of  the  several  States  rather  than  by 
the  State  legislatures  was  refused  by  the  advocates  of 
prohibition,  and  the  unprecedented  period  of  seven 
years  was  allowed  for  approval. 

What  is  this  fundamental  law  in  regard  to  whose 
sufficiency,  after  four  generations  of  national  develop¬ 
ment,  the  American  people  have  yet  to  be  consulted, 
and  in  regard  to  whose  amendment  they  have  never 
been  given  any  save  a  remote  and  indirect  voice?  I 
hesitate  to  recite  its  familar  outlines  to  you,  yet  I  can¬ 
not  but  wish  that  all  who  know  them  could  realize 
fully  their  significance. 

We  have  in  the  first  place  a  rigid  national  govern¬ 
ment,  more  rigid  in  practice  than  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  President  is 
elected  for  a  fixed  term  of  four  years.  The  members  of 
the  Senate  are  elected  for  fixed  terms  of  six  years,  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  fixed 
terms  of  two  years.  These  terms,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  are  actual  terms,  not  maximum  terms 
which  may  be  shortened  by  a  dissolution  of  Congress 
and  a  new  election.  It  is  true  that  the  President  or 
the  members  of  either  house  of  Congress  may  resign 
or  be  impeached,  but  no  President  has  ever  resigned, 
resignations  in  Congress  are  rare,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  impeachment  is  too  cumbersome  and  un¬ 
certain  a  process  to  be  practically  very  useful.  Wise 
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or  foolish,  honest  or  corrupt,  rugged  granite  or  hopeless 
putty,  those  who  are  elected  serve  out  their  chrono¬ 
logical  terms;  and  when,  by  chance,  a  vacancy  occurs, 
the  rigid  constitutional  system  permits  nothing  more 
than  the  choice  of  a  candidate  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  which  has  been  interrupted. 

What  is  more  serious  is  that  the  Federal  government, 
in  addition  to  being  rigid  beyond  compare,  is  also 
irresponsible.  With  all  the  time-hohored  talk  about 
the  popular  character  of  American  government,  there 
is  hardly  a  popular  feature  about  it.  The  President, 
who  is  often  referred  to  as  peculiarly  the  representative 
of  the  whole  people,  is  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but 
by  a  clumsy  process  of  secondary  election  which  had 
become  hopelessly  antiquated  before  it  was  ten  years 
old,  and  which  has  repeatedly  resulted  in  elections  in 
which  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  electoral  vote 
represented  only  a  minority  of  the  popular  vote — a 
result,  indeed,  which  may  happen  at  any  time  if  more 
than  two  parties  are  in  the  field.  Once  elected,  the 
President  is  in  practice  responsible  to  nobody.  He 
cannot  be  called  to  account  by  the  people,  because  the 
people  did  not  elect  him;  nor  by  the  electoral  college, 
because  that  body  goes  out  of  existence  once  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  voted;  nor  by  the  States,  because  the  States 
as  such  are  not  responsible  for  his  conduct  and  are 
only  incidentally  responsible  for  his  election.  He  is 
not  responsible  to  Congress  save  through  the  practical¬ 
ly  unworkable  process  of  impeachment;  while  as  for 
the  courts,  he  may  in  practice  respect  their  decisions 
or  ignore  them,  as  he  chooses.  He  may  defy  Congress 
and  the  courts,  rule  the  executive  departments  with  an 
iron  hand  in  flagrant  disregard  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  ignore  every  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  either  domestic  or  foreign  affairs — we  have  had 
Presidents  who  did  all  of  these  things  for  long  peri¬ 
ods — yet  without  any  possibility  of  bringing  him  to 
book.  So  far  as  political  characteristics  go,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  not  in  exceptional  but  in 
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ordinary  times,  resembles  far  more  an  autocratic 
Russian  Tsar  or  a  German  Emperor  under  the  old 
regime  than  a  popularly-chosen  executive  with  regu¬ 
lated  powers  in  a  constitutional  democracy. 

This  is  the  political  system,  planted  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  “the  fathers”  framed,  implicit  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Republic,  which  we  have  long 
affected  to  describe  as  popular  government.  This  is 
one  of  the  potent  forms  of  democracy  for  which,  only 
a  little  time  ago,  the  world  was  to  be  made  safe.  That 
there  is  in  fact  little  of  the  democratic  or  the  popular 
about  it  is  apparent  upon  only  slight  inspection.  Di¬ 
rect  control  by  the  people  of  any  branch  of  their 
national  government  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
States  at  all,  and  the  various  forms  of  indirect  control 
are  so  rigid  and  mechanical  in  form  and  so  hedged  about 
with  restrictions  as  to  make  popular  control  remote 
even  where  it  can  with  truth  be  said  to  exist.  Once 
they  are  seated  in  their  offices,  our  elected  representa¬ 
tives,  in  theory  the  chosen  spokesmen  of  a  free  people, 
become  in  fact  our  rulers,  responsible  only  to  them¬ 
selves.  However  obviously  they  may  fail  in  the 
trust  confided  to  them,  however  disastrous  the  policies 
to  which  they  may  commit  the  nation,  they  cannot  be 
called  to  account  until  the  stars  in  their  courses  have 
run  the  fixed  chronological  terms  of  two,  four  or  six 
years.  No  change  of  public  opinion  can  affect  them, 
if  they  choose  to  disregard;  it  no  amount  or  kind  of 
criticism  can  stay  their  hands  or  force  them  to  resign. 
They  are  the  irresponsible  rulers  of  a  helpless  people. 
A  system  of  irresponsible  tenure  which  no  reputable 
business  establishment  would  tolerate  for  a  moment, 
and  which  if  propounded  today  as  a  new  theory  of 
government  would  be  received  only  with  derision,  is 
still  bowed  down  to  in  the  schools  as  one  of  the  wisest 
creations  of  democracy,  while  the  ancient  instrument 
which  embodies  it  is  still  praised  by  foreigners  who 
probably  never  read  it  as,  in  Gladstone’s  famous 
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phrase,  “the  greatest  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  single 
stroke  by  the  mind  of  man.” 

One  result  of  this  system  which  “the  fathers”  con¬ 
trived,  and  which  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
they  intended  should  serve  as  a  restraint  upon  popular 
initiative  and  control,  is  that  political  leadership  in 
national  affairs  centres  in  the  wrong  place.  The  real 
control  of  national  policy  in  the  United  States  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  Partly  because  of  the  natural 
development  of  the  powers  which  the  Constitution 
gives  him,  still  more  because  of  powers  and  preroga¬ 
tives  which  he  has  usurped,  and  partly  also  because  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government,  in  which  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  intention  that  political  leadership 
should  invest,  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of 
leadership  of  any  kind,  the  President  has  become  the 
actual  head  of  the  government,  and  exercises  even  in 
ordinary  times  greater  powers  then  are  possessed  by 
any  other  ruler  in  the  world.  The  control  of  admin¬ 
istration  is  entirely  in  his  hands.  The  veto  power  is 
a  whip  with  which  Congress,  save  only  in  rare  instances, 
can  be  forced  to  obey.  The  courts  are  helpless  with¬ 
out  this  support.  The  army  and  navy  are  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  he  can  make  war  and  delay  peace,  his  agents 
can  arrest,  imprison,  punish,  torture,  banish,  or 
execute  citizens  or  foreigners  or  reduce  them  to 
penury,  in  spite  of  anything  that  Congress  or  the 
courts  may  do  to  prevent;  while  in  the  large  field  of 
affairs  the  policy  of  the  nation,  if  so  be  the  nation  is  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  a  policy,  is  directly  or  indirectly 
of  his  creation.  The  President  is  their  responsible  con¬ 
troller  of  the  destinies  of  the  whole  American  people. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  about  all  this  so  far 
as  the  Constitution  is  concerned.  The  Constitution, 
which  knows  nothing  of  political  parties,  makes  no 
provision  for  political  harmony  between  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  or  between  Congress  and  the  President. 
Even  if  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
government  happen  at  any  given  time  to  be  in  the 
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control  of  the  same  political  party,  that  control  may 
be  broken  in  two  years,  as  it  often  has  been,  by  the 
election  of  a  new  House  of  Representatives  and  one- 
third  of  the  Senate.  The  very  nature  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  system,  with  its  two  houses  sitting  for  different 
elective  terms  and  no  common  agency  to  bind  them 
together  and  insure  united  action,  makes  political 
leadership  by  Congress  impossible.  And  since  na¬ 
tional  leadership  there  must  be  if  we  are  to  avoid  chaos, 
the  President  naturally  assumes  a  power  which,  in 
any  truly  popular  government,  is  exercised  only  by  the 
directly  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  but 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
peculiar  and  archaic  nature  of  its  organization,  is  de¬ 
barred  from  exercising  at  all.  The  President,  who  is 
not  chosen  by  the  people  or  directly  responsible  to 
them,  rules  the  people,  while  the  Congress,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people  for  different 
terms,  is  ruled  by  a  President  to  whom  it  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible. 

It  is  time  that  his  negation  of  popular  government, 
redolent  of  the  aristocratic  theories  and  prepossessions 
which  dominated  English  political  philosophy  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  antedating  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  the  French  Revolution  and  the  imposing  demo¬ 
cratic  movement  to  which  the  Revolution  gave  irre- 
sistable  impetus,  were  replaced  by  a  system  at  once 
positive,  flexible,  and  free.  It  is  time  that  the  con¬ 
trol  of  national  policy  were  taken  from  the  hands  of  an 
irresponsible  President  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
elected  representatives  who  are  made  responsible  to 
the  people  who  elect  them. 

Yet  it  should  be  apparent  that  this  result,  the  only 
one  which  can  insure  the  possession  or  the  continuance 
of  political  or  personal  liberty,  is  not  to  be  obtained  by 
the  time-honored  process  of  amending  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  amending  power,  important  and  useful  as 
it  is,  can  at  best  deal  only  with  details.  We  can  by 
amendment  remedy  a  defect  or  an  omission  here  or 
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register  some  specific  conclusion  there.  But  the 
defects  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  are  not  defects 
of  detail.  They  are  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
constitutional  system,  ingrained  in  the  texture  of  the 
stuff  of  which  the  Constituion  is  made,  essential 
elements  in  its  distinctive  character  and  spirit.  No 
mere  process  of  amendment  can  reach  such  funda¬ 
mental  things  as  these. 

Nor  would  the  evils  of  the  present  system  be  re¬ 
moved  by  any  merely  formal  changes  such  as  from 
time  to  time  have  been  proposed.  The  election  of 
the  President  by  direct  popular  vote,  for  example, 
instead  of  through  an  electoral  college  as  at  present, 
would  not  give  us  responsible  government.  The 
President  would  still  hold  office  for  a  fixed  chronologi¬ 
cal  term,  and  would  be  as  irresponsible,  as  far  removed 
from  control  by  the  people  who  elected  him,  as  he  is 
now;  nor  would  such  popular  election  establish  as 
between  the  President  and  Congress  any  closer  con¬ 
nection  than  now  exists.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  how  anyone  could  seriously  imagine  that 
the  present  Cabinet,  if  its  members  were  given  seats 
in  either  house  of  Congress  as  has  often  been  proposed, 
would  thereby  become  a  responsible  Ministry  or 
Cabinet  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  responsibility 
is  used,  and  properly  used,  in  most  other  countries. 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet  would  still  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  removed  by  him,  they  would  still 
be  responsible  to  him  and  not  to  Congress  for  their  acts, 
they  would  continue  to  lack  as  they  lack  now  the 
essential  character  of  constitutional  advisers  of  the 
executive.  Responsible  government  in  this  country, 
the  rule  of  the  people  which  we  have  always  had  in 
theory  and  never  have  had  in  fact,  is  not  to  be  attained 
by  patching  the  old  roof  or  adding  a  wing  to  the  old 
structure  of  the  constitutional  system.  We  shall  have 
responsible  government  only  when  the  control  of 
policy  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Premier  and  Cabinet 
chosen  from  the  Congress  which  the  people  have 
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elected,  and  answerable  to  the  people  through  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  course  which  they  pursue. 

Happily,  there  is  no  need  of  violent  revolution  to 
bring  this  result  about.  The  Constitution  itself  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  Federal  Convention  to  revise  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  whenever  Congress  chooses  to  summon  one,  and 
such  a  redrafting  of  the  present  Constitution  as  would 
substitute  a  responsible  government  for  the  present 
irresponsible  one  would  involve  no  more  fundamental 
changes  than  those  which  were  made  when  the 
Constitution  of  1787  replaced  the  Articles  of  Confeder¬ 
ation  of  1781.  It  would  be  a  peculiarly  fitting  thing 
if  this  Society,  whose  long  career  dates  from  a  time 
when  the  Constitution  was  in  its  infancy,  were  frankly 
to  urge  upon  Congress  the  calling  of  a  constitutional 
convention,  to  the  end  that  the  Union  may  be  made 
still  more  perfect  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  may  in  fact  be 
established  among  us. 
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242. 

Cristy,  Austin  P.,  gift,  279. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Oath  of  1655,  381. 

Cross,  — ,  “Answer  to,  Brief  state  of 
Province  of  Penn.,”  240. 

Crown,  351. 

Crown  Point,  woodcut,  166. 

Crukshank,  James,  printer,  94,  230. 

Crukshank,  Joseph,  printer,  94,  97, 
110, 136, 174,  200,  226;  bookseller, 
215,  230. 

Cunningham,  Henry  W.,  Councillor, 
250;  appointed  teller,  251;  gifts, 
269,  279,  281. 
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D. 

Daily,  George,  201,  203. 

Dalton,  Michael,  “Countrey  Jus¬ 
tice,”  414. 

Dalton,  Michael,  see  Phelps  and 
Dalton. 

Damariscove,  Me.,  314,  319,  323, 
339. 

Davenport,  John,  421. 

Davis,  Andrew  McF.,  37;  Fund, 
273;  gifts,  278,  279. 

Davis,  Charles  H.,  gift,  278. 

Davis,  Daniel  M.,  349. 

Davis,  Edward  L.,  Fund,  272;  gifts, 
278 

Davis,  George  F.,  352,  353. 

Davis,  George  W.,  352,  353. 

Davis,  Horace,  gift,  278;  legacy,  279. 
Davis,  Isaac,  gifts,  277,  278,  and 
Edward  L.,  Fund,  272. 

Davis,  John  and  Eliza,  Fund,  272. 
Davis,  John  C.  B.,  gift,  278. 

Davis,  Sylvanus,  320,  329;  notice  of, 
331. 

Davison,  Nicholas,  323,  329. 
Dawson,  William,  210,  211. 

Day,  James  W.,  357 
Day,  Matthew,  printer,  almanac, 
291. 

Day,  Samuel,  344. 

Day,  Steven,  printer,  395;  book¬ 
plate,  290. 

Dean,  John,  bookbinder,  bookseller, 

106,  211,  232. 

Deane,  Charles,  tribute  to,  12. 
Dellap,  Samuel,  printer,  book-seller, 

107,  224. 

Dellap,  William,  bookseller,  225. 
DePuy,  Henry  F.,  Some  Letters  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  7,  70. 

Dermer,  Thomas,  309. 

Desilver,  Thomas,  220. 

Devonshire  County,  Me.,  organized, 
336. 

Devoux,  John,  330. 

DeWees,  William  [1],  paper  maker, 
127,  138. 

DeWees,  William  [2],  127. 

Dewey,  Francis  H.  [1],  Fund,  272; 
legacy,  278. 

Dewey,  Francis  H.  [2],  Councillor, 
250;  gifts,  270,  279,  280. 

Dexter,  Franklin  B.,  gift,  279. 
Dexter,  Samuel,  60. 

‘‘Diary, The;  or,  Loudon’s  Register,” 
N.  Y.,  135. 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  Abel,  printer,  217, 
238. 


Dickinson,  Samuel  N.,  type  founder, 
285. 

Discoverer,  304. 

Dobson,  Thomas,  bookseller,  94, 
215. 

Dock,  Christopher,  180. 

Dodge,  Mrs.  Eliza  D.,  Fund,  273; 
legacy,  278. 

Dollen,  John,  331,  336,  340,  341. 

“  Douglas,  a  tragedy,  ”  130. 

Douning  (Downing),  Richard,  48. 

Dow,  George  F.,  gift,  25. 

Downing,  Joshua,  332. 

Dowse,  William  B.  H.,  member, 
elected,  6;  life  membership,  271. 

Drowne,  Shem,  324,  329,  345. 

Drowne,  Thomas,  345. 

Duane,  William,  printer,  224;  Life 
of  Franklin,  238. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  388. 

Duncan,  — ,  printer,  of  Glasgow, 
96. 

Dunkers,  Tunkers,  principles,  163, 
168,  234. 

Dunlap,  John,  printer,  mentioned, 
107,  109,  110,  154,  181,  183,  209. 

“Dunlap’s  American  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser,”  Phila.,  and  change  of 
name,  109. 


E. 

“Eastern  Argus,”  Portland,  files 
acquired,  288. 

Eaton,  John  H.,  87. 

Eaton,  Theophilus,  418,  422. 

Ecklin,  Samuel,  see  Robb  and 
Ecklin. 

Edes,  Henry  H.,  remarks  on  Pen 
Portraiture,  6;  Council  report,  8; 
appointed  teller,  250;  Councillor, 
250;  gift,  279. 

“Edinburgh  Quarterly  Review,” 

212. 

Edmonds,  John  H.,  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Archives,  6,  18,  and  his 
calendar  index,  40;  Publication 
Committee,  251 ;  appointed  teller, 
251. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  “Great  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  in  reply  to  J. 
Taylor,”  Wilmington,  1771,  132. 

Edwards,  Morgan,  History  of  the 
Baptists,  163,  164,  214. 

Effort,  356. 

Elbridge,  Elizabeth,  327. 

Elbridge,  Gyles,  320,  322,  324,  325, 
326,  328. 
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Elbridge,  John  [1],  322,  325,  326, 
328. 

Elbridge,  John  [2],  328. 

Elbridge,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  327. 

Elbridge,  Thomas,  322,  323,  331, 
333,  335;  notice  of,  325. 

Elections,  presidential,  71. 

Elford,  John,  banishment,  42. 

Eliot,  John,  tradition  of  use  of  pen, 
173. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  wood  cut,  166. 

Elliott,  Joanne,  311. 

Ellis,  George  E.,  tribute  to,  13; 
Fund,  272;  legacy,  278. 

Emerson,  James,  228. 

Emlen,  Caleb,  198. 

Endicott,  John,  386. 

Engraving,  wood,  165,  166. 

“Enquirer,”  Richmond,  files  ac¬ 
quired,  288. 

Enschede,  Joannes,  type  specimen, 
284. 

Enterprise,  351. 

Ephrata,  press,  204;  “Chronicon 
Ephratense, ”  205;  Baptists,  234. 

“Essex  Patriot,”  Haverhill,  file 
acquired,  289. 

Evans,  Charles,  Oaths  of  Allegiance 
in  Colonial  New  England,  252, 
377 ;  search  for  Oath  of  a  Freeman, 
396. 

Everard,  John,  Some  gospel  treas¬ 
ures,  146. 

Everett,  Edward,  10;  on  the  Mass. 
Archives,  35;  portrait,  252;  gift, 
277. 

F. 

“Fair  penitent,”  first  performance, 
130. 

Fairfield,  John,  354. 

“Falmouth  Post,”  Jamaica,  file 
acquired,  289. 

Fanning,  David  H.,  gift,  279. 

“Farmer’s  Cabinet,”  Amherst,  files 
acquired,  289. 

Farwell,  John  W.,  gift,  280. 

Fay,  Jonas,  363. 

“Federal  Gazette,”  Baltimore,  162, 
184;  file  acquired,  288. 

Felt,  Joseph  B.,  Mass.  Archives 
arranged,  37,  39,  40. 

Fidelity,  Oath  of,  407,  409,  411,  413, 
419,  422. 

Fisher,  Daniel,  45. 

Fisher,  Joshua,  and  Son,  book¬ 
sellers,  227. 

Fisheries,  their  value,  317,  329,  332, 
340. 


Fitzwilliam,  William,  54. 
Fitzwilliam,  William,  letter  to  Gov. 

Hutchinson,  53. 

Flaga,  Jacob,  127 
Flahaven,  — ,  231. 

Flahaven,  Miss  B.,  231. 

Folsom,  George,  gift,  277. 

Folwell,  Richard ,  printer,  93,  226; 
career,  102. 

Forbes,  Allan,  member,  elected,  6. 
Forbes,  John,  148,  236,  246. 

Ford,  Worthington  C.,  Sec.  for 
Domestic  Correspondence,  251. 
Foulis,  Miss,  printer,  Glasgow,  217. 
Fournier,  Pierre  S.,  type  founder, 
185. 

Fowle,  Thomas,  400. 

Fox,  Charles,  166,  169. 

Fox,  Emanuel,  168,  169,  184. 

Fox,  Justus,  type  founder,  92,  101, 
150,  162,  178,  179,  181,  182,  184, 
211;  career,  164. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  115,  122,  176, 
190n,  209,  237,  238,  242,  246,  288, 
371;  “Caution”  to  printers,  97; 
notice  of,  137,  168,  185;  Arm- 
briister  partnership,  192,  and 
caricature  by,  208;  Poor  Richard’s 
Almanac,  209;  Duane’s  Life  of, 
238. 

Frederic  III,  wood  cut,  167. 
“Freeman’s  Journal,”  Phila.,  98, 
103. 

Freemen,  Oath  of,  389,  393,  397,  405 
410,  411,  417,  419;  fac-similes, 
390,  391,  392;  charge,  421. 

French,  Charles  E.,  legacy,  278. 
Freneau,  Peter,  138,  216,  226. 
Freneau,  Philip,  138,  216. 

Fry,  Edmund,  and  Steele,  [Isaac], 
type  specimen,  284,  285. 

Fry,  Joseph,  and  Sons,  type  speci¬ 
men,  284. 

Fuhrer,  Lewis,  210,  211. 

Fulton,  John,  printer,  216. 

Fussell,  Solomon,  145. 


G. 

Gage,  Homer,  appointed  teller,  250; 
Auditor,  251,  and  report,  277; 
gift,  269,  280. 

Gage,  T.  Hovey,  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary,  elected,  251;  gift,  269,  279. 
Gaine,  Hugh,  printer,  95,  110,  175. 
Gale,  Benjamin,  287. 

Gales,  Joseph,  printer,  208,  224. 
Gales,  Joseph,  Jr.,  printer,  208. 
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“Gales’  Independent  Gazetteer,” 
Phila.,  208. 

Galloway,  Joseph,  158. 

Gans,  George  B.,  215. 

Gans,  Jacob,  144,  179,  214,  237. 

Gans,  Joanna,  215. 

Garcia,  Genaro,  tribute  to,  255. 

Gardner,  Captain,  247. 

Garver,  Austin  S.,  gift,  279. 

Gaskill,  George  A.,  251;  gift,  270, 
280. 

Gay,  Frederick  L.,  40. 

“Geistliches  Magazien,  Ein,  ” 
Sower's  first  magazine,  150,  180, 
182,  236. 

“ Gemeiniitzige  Philadelphische 
Correspondenz,  ”  203 n. 

George  III.,  wood  cut,  166. 

“  Germantauner  Zeitung,  ”  145. 

German  town,  first  settlement,  114, 
141,  164;  press,  92,  143,  169;  type 
foundry,  92,  101, 150. 

“  Germeinutzige  Landwirthschafts 
Calendar,”  167,  175. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  328. 

Geyer,  Frederic,  tj-pe  founder,  185, 
234. 

Geyer,  John,  printer,  176,  203. 

Gift  of  God,  305. 

Gilbert,  Edward  H.,  death  an¬ 
nounced,  254;  obituary,  265. 

Gill,  John,  printer,  174. 

Gilpin,  Joshua,  122. 

Girard,  Stephen,  107. 

Glover,  Joseph,  printer,  291,  395, 
397. 

Gobrecht,  Christopher,  162. 

Goddard,  William,  printer  “  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Chronicle,”  225,  226,  228, 
230. 

Goffe,  Thomas,  387. 

Goldsmith  Maid,  356. 

Goodman,  John,  175,  184,  205,  210. 

Goodspeed,  Charles  E.,  member, 
elected,  251. 

Goodyeare,  Moses,  312n. 

Goose,  Jacob,  see  Gans. 

Gordon,  William,  59. 

Gorgas,  John,  paper  maker,  127,  138 

Gorges,  Ferdinando  rl],  305,  309, 
314,  335,  436. 

Gorges,  Ferdinando  12],  438. 

Gorges,  John,  436. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  303. 

Grant,  Joseph  P.,  231. 

Gray,  Francis  C.,  32. 

Graydon,  Alexander,  Memoir,  216. 

Grecian,  Dorothy,  51. 

Grecian,  Thomas,  51. 


Green,  Andrew  H.,  legacy,  278. 
Green,  John,  gift,  277. 

Green,  Samuel  A.,  Fund,  273;  gift, 
and  legacy,  279. 

Green,  Samuel  S.,  gift,  279. 

Green,  Timothy,  printer,  235. 
Green,  William,  bookbinder,  220. 
Gwynn,  William,  printer,  162. 


H. 

Hagar,  William,  Jr.,  type  specimen, 
285. 

Hagerty,  John,  162. 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  304. 

“Halifax  Gazette,”  N.  S.,  172,  178. 

Hall,  David  [1],  printer,  137,  222, 
227. 

Hall,  David  [2],  140,  227. 

Hall,  Parry,  printer,  222. 

Hall,  William  [1],  printer,  138,  140. 

Hall,  William  [2],  printer,  138,  140, 
227. 

Hallam,  Lewis,  Company,  130,  217. 

Halleck,  Fitz  Greene,  on  Swartwout, 
73. 

Halliman,  Mary,  banishment,  42. 

“Hampshire  Federalist,”  Spring- 
field,  file  acquired,  288. 

Hangman,  petition  for  increase  of 
wages,  44. 

Hanham,  Thomas,  305. 

Hanlon,  J.  O.,  79. 

Harding,  Dorothy  S.,  gift,  290. 

Harley,  or  Harlow,  Edward,  306. 

Harley,  Samuel,  161. 

Harris,  G.  F.,  type  specimen,  285. 

Harrod,  Stanley,  gift,  290. 

Harvard  College,  385. 

Hasselbaugh,  Nicholas,  printer,  mill¬ 
wright,  127, 139, 174, 194. 

Haswell,  Anthony,  376. 

Hatch,  and  Co.,  type  specimen,  286. 

Hathorne,  William,  43. 

Haven,  Mrs.  Frances  W.,  Fund,  273; 
legacy,  278. 

Haven,  Samuel  F.,  tribute  to,  12; 
Fund,  272;  legacy,  278. 

Hawkins,  Richard,  307,  308. 

Hayes,  John,  printer,  174,  246. 

Haynes,  George  H.,  Publication 
Committee,  251. 

Hazlitt,  William  C.,  290. 

Helmbold,  George,  printer,  93,  102, 
203. 

“  Hemisphere,  L.,  ”  93. 

Henry  VIII.,  Oath  of  supremacy, 
378. 
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Henry,  Anthony  (Henry  Anthony), 
printer,  206,  236;  notice  of,  176. 

Herrick,  Samuel,  375. 

Hewes,  John,  printer,  246. 

Hill,  Benjamin  T.,  Auditor,  251, 
and  report,  277. 

Hill,  Valentine,  330. 

Hilliard,  Edward,  330. 

Hilton,  William,  343,  344. 

Hoar,  George  F.,  letter  of,  253. 

Hobart,  [Henry  H.]  and  Robbins, 
[Joseph  W.],  type  specimen,  285. 

“Hoch-Deutsch  Americanische  Cal¬ 
endar,  ”  1778,  157. 

“Hoch-Deutsch  Pensylvanische 
Geschict-Schreiber,  ”  145m. 

“Hoch  Teutsche  und  Englische 
Zeitung,  ”  Phila.,  190m. 

Hodge,  Robert,  printer,  93. 

Hoffman,  Samuel  V.,  gifts,  269,  279. 

Holt,  John,  printer,  97,  134. 

Home,  John,  “Douglas,  a  tragedy,” 
130. 

Hooker,  Thomas,  C.  Mather  on,  65. 

Horn,  Thomas,  347,  348,  349,  350, 
352. 

Howard,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
of  the  New  Eng.  Council,  312. 

Howe,  Lord  Viscount,  Gov.  of 
Barbadoes,  243. 

Howe,  Jedediah,  and  Co.,  type 
specimen,  285. 

Howe,  William,  58. 

Hubbard,  William,  318;  Indian 
Wars,  338. 

Huddleston,  Captain,  316. 

Humphrey,  John,  386. 

Humphrey,  William  S.,  356. 

Humphreys,  Daniel,  printer,  94, 134, 
223,  238. 

Humphreys,  David,  bookseller,  233. 

Humphreys,  James,  printer,  226; 
notice  of,  133;  bookseller,  211. 

Humphreys,  Misses.,  printers,  134, 
238. 

Hunnewell,  James  F.,  Fund,  273; 
gift,  278. 

Hunter,  Robert,  208. 

Huntington,  Henry  E.,  404. 

Hurst,  John,  prisoner,  230. 

Hurst,  Timothy,  198. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  letter  to  W. 
Fitzwilliam,  54. 

Hutchinson,  William,  425. 

Hutchinson  Papers,  returned  by  M. 
H.  S.  to  the  State,  39. 

Hutman,  Christian,  F.,  printer,  209. 


I. 

“Independent  Gazetteer,”  Phila., 
131,  223. 

Indians,  murder  of  two  Sagamores, 
46;  G.  Washington’s  instructions 
for  enlisting,  57;  early  missions, 
91,  173;  on  Monhegan,  310,  315, 
337;  Wars,  338,  341. 

Ink,  makers,  168,  179. 

J. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  Some  letters  of, 
1824,  ’25,  70;  Concise  Narr.  of 
Gen’l  Jacksons’  First  Invasion  of 
Florida,  73. 

Jacobs,  Matthias,  115. 

James  I.,  oath  of  allegiance,  378. 

James  II,  381. 

James  VII,  381. 

James,  William,  banishment,  43. 

Jansen,  Reinier,  printer,  112. 

Jaudon,  Gen.,  140. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  cane,  162. 

Jenkins,  Lawrence  W.,  appointed 
teller,  6. 

Jenks,  William,  9. 

Jennens,  see  Jennings. 

Jenney,  Charles  F.,  “Fortunate 
Island  of  Monhegan,”  252,  [299. 

Jennings,  Abraham,  308;  grant  of 
New  England  Council,  310,  314, 
317,  and  disposal,  318,  320,  322; 
coat  of  arms,  312. 

Jennings,  Ambrose,  308,  310. 

Jennings,  William,  311. 

Johnson,  Edward,  43. 

Johnson,  Francis,  331. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Dictionary,  pe¬ 
culiarities,  170. 

Johnston,  John,  115. 

Jordan,  John  W.,  death  anoounced, 
254;  obituary,  266. 

Josselyn,  John,  337. 

K. 

Kammerer,  Henry  [1],  printer,  203. 

Kammerer,  Henry  [2],  printer,  203. 

Kammerer,  Joseph  R.,  printer,  203. 

Keimer,  Samuel,  printer,  233,  243, 
244. 

Kellen,  William  V.,  entertains  mem- 

ber8  y 

Kelly,  Reynold,  336, 341. 

Kempis,  Thomas  &,  Christian  Pat¬ 
tern,  145;Kurtzespruche,  146. 

Kent,  Edward,  354. 

Kidd,  Sarah,  petition  of,  50. 
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Kidd,  William,  50. 

Kingsbury,  Hayden,  352. 

Kinnicutt,  Lincoln  N.,  gift,  279;  on 
name  Monhegan,  301. 

Kirk,  Thomas,  printer,  219. 

“Kleine  Davidische  Psalterspiel, 
Das,”  Sower’s  hymn  book,  150. 
Kneeland,  Samuel,  printer,  235. 
Knox,  Henry,  bookbinder,  140. 
Kremer,  George,  87. 

Kurtz,  Henry,  printer,  145, 165, 166, 
189, 191,  200,  241. 


L. 

Lafayette,  Gilbert  M.,  marquis  de, 
87. 

Lahn,  Jacob,  175n. 

Laurence,  John,  see  Lawrence. 
Lawn,  David,  117. 

Lawrence,  John,  hangman’s  petition, 

44. 

Lawrence,  William,  gift,  279. 

Leeds,  Titan,  almanac,  233. 

Leibert,  Peter,  bookbinder,  154. 
“Leipsic  Book  Fair,”  94. 

Lenox,  James,  gift,  277. 

Levett,  Christopher,  314. 

Levis,  Samuel,  121. 

Levis,  William,  121,  123. 

Libbie,  Frederick  J.,  gift,  289. 
Liberty  tree,  origin  of  term,  174. 
Librarian’s  and  General  Fund,  272. 
“Library,  The,  or  Philadelphia 
Literary  Reporter,  ”  94n. 

Life  Membership  Fund,  272. 
Lincoln,  Barnabas,  Jr.,  246. 

Lincoln,  Levi,  328;  Legacy  Fund, 
272;  gift,  277;  legacy,  278. 

Lincoln,  Nancy,  gift,  and  legacy, 
278. 

Lincoln,  Waldo,  entertains  members, 
11,  253;  President,  250;  Council 
report,  254;  gifts,  270,  279,  280. 
“Literary  Fair,  ”  Phila.,  94. 
“Literary  Reporter,”  Phila.,  94. 
Little,  Charles  C.,  gift,  277. 

Little,  John,  88. 

Little  Ambrose,  311. 

Liverpool  Packet,  351. 

Lloyd,  — ,  224. 

Logan,  James,  library,  129. 
Lombard,  Herbert  E.,  article  on 
A.  A.  S.  bookplates,  290. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  portrayal  of 
the  Puritan,  67. 

Longstreth,  John  G.,  117. 
Longstreth,  Thomas,  117. 


Loper,  Jacobus,  petition  for  patent, 
49. 

Lord,  Arthur,  383;  life  membership, 
271. 

Loskiel,  George  H.,  History  of  the 
Mission  of  the  United  Brethren 
among  the  Indians,  91. 

Lothian,  George  B.,  type  founder, 
185. 

Loudon,  Samuel,  printer,  notice  of, 
135. 

Lovering,  Warren,  24. 

Lowell,  John,  Jr.,  32. 

Lowell,  Lewis  L.,  356. 

Lucianus,  Select  dialogues,  141. 

Lucini,  A.  E.,  engraver,  302. 

Ludwig,  Christopher,  218. 

Lusher,  Capt.,  43,  45. 

Lusher,  Mrs.  Mary,  45. 

Lusk,  George,  159. 

Lyndhurst.,  Lord,  see  also  Copley, 
John  S. 

M. 

McAdie,  Alexander  G.,  nominating 
committee,  250. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B.,  portrait,  61. 

Maccarty,  Nathaniel,  legacy,  277. 

McCorkle,  William,  printer,  237 
246. 

McCreary,  George  W.,  357. 

M’Crerry,  John,  285. 

McCulloch,  John,  printer,  104,  242. 

McCulloch,  William,  Additions  to 
Thomas’s  History  of  Printing, 
89;  project  for  an  Am.  Printer’s 
Grammar,  99;  “American  Chron¬ 
ology,”  “American  Anecdotist,” 
101;  “Table  book  for  schools,” 
141;  gift  of  almanacs,  etc.,  167, 
214,  228,  231,  238. 

MacDonald,  William,  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Constitution,  253, 439. 

McFarland,  William,  legacy,  277. 

McGill, — ,  printer,  247. 

MacGill,  Robert,  bookseller,  226. 

MacGowan,  Elmer  A.,  accountant’s 
certificate,  277. 

Mack,  Alexander,  180. 

Maine  Province,  not  in  Confederacy, 
407;  purchase  of  Gorges  Patent, 
416;  colonization,  435. 

Mann,  Horace,  32. 

Mansfield,  Daniel,  353. 

Mansfield,  Paul,  331. 

Mappa,  Adam  G.,  type  founder, 
185,  186. 

Marbelhead,  Mass.,  women  murder 
Indians,  46. 
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Maris,  Mathias;  paper  mill,  127, 
139. 

Markle,  Charles,  and  Co.,  117. 

Markle,  Jacob,  117. 

Marsh,  Henry  A.,  gift,  279. 

Marshall,  Frank  E.,  bookplates 
arranged,  289. 

Martin,  Samuel,  343. 

Mary,  Queen,  wood  cut,  166. 

Mary  and  John,  305. 

“Maryland  Gazette,”  Balt.,  files 
acquired,  288. 

“Maryland  Journal,”  Balt.,  file 
acquired,  288. 

Massachusetts,  Archives,  18;  Secre¬ 
tary’s  reports,  18,  25;  copies  made 
of  records,  19;  fire-proof  apart¬ 
ment  for,  30,  33;  E.  Everett  on 
preservation,  and  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  petition  for  arrangement,  35 ; 
J.  B.  Felt  arrangement,  and  list  of 
material,  37;  index  of  Mss.,  39, 
and  variety,  41. 

Massachusetts-Bay  Colony,  north¬ 
ern  boundary,  335;  charter  of, 
380,  386;  Capital  Laws,  399; 
Book  of  Gen’l  Lawes,  1648,  405, 
and  1660,  409,  and  1672,  410; 
Confederacy,  406;  colonization, 
416. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
hospitality  to  A.  A.  S.,  11 ;  petition 
for  arrangement  of  Mass.  Arch¬ 
ives,  35;  Hutchinson  Papers  re¬ 
turned  to  the  State,  39. 

Mather,  Cotton,  character  portraits, 
64,  65, 67,  68. 

Mather,  Increase,  “  Soul-saving 
gospel  truths,”  286;  on  talcing 
Oath,  415. 

Mather,  Richard,  Journal,  329. 

Matthews,  Albert,  life  membership, 
271. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  314,  316,  321. 

Maxwell,  Hugh,  printer,  210,  233. 

Mayflower  Compact,  382. 

May-pole  festivities,  316. 

Mease,  James,  Picture  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  129. 

“Mercantile  Advertiser,”  N.  Y., 
135. 

Merriam,  Daniel,  legacy,  279. 

Merrick,  Pliny,  gift,  277. 

Merriman,  John  M.,  letter  from  G. 
F.  Hoar,  252. 

“Michigan  Essay,”  245. 

Miller,  Henry  [John  Henry],  printer, 
94,  194,  197,  198,  202,  203; 
notice  of,  199;  bookseller,  211. 


Miller,  Mrs.  Henry,  200. 

Miller,  James  M.,  printer,  245. 

Miller,  Peter,  of  Ephrata,  notice  of, 
204. 

Miller,  Peter,  of  Phila.,  192;  notice 
of,  196;  poet,  198;  bookseller,  211. 

Mitchell,  Edward,  bookseller,  219. 

Mitchell,  Samuel  L.,  Picture  of  New 
York,  130. 

Monckton,  Robert,  148. 

Monhegan,  Fortunate  Island  of, 
252,  299. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  362. 

Montreal,  plan,  167. 

Moore,  Commodore,  245. 

Moore,  George  F.,  member,  elected, 
251. 

Morton,  Thomas,  318. 

Mosheim,  Johann  L.,  von,  “Ecclesi¬ 
astical  history,  ”  peculiarities,  171. 

Mourt,  or  Morton,  George,  Rela¬ 
tion,  315. 

Muhlenberg,  Frederick  A.,  157. 

Munroe  [Edmund]  and  Francis 
[David],  printers,  booksellers,  97. 

Munson,  Samuel  L.,  nominating 
committee,  250;  gift,  279. 


N. 

“National  Intelligencer,  ’  ’  W  ash . , 
208. 

Negrin,  John  J.,  printer,  93. 

Nelson,  Thomas  L.,  253. 

Nestler,  Friedrich  H.,  type  speci¬ 
men,  285. 

“  Neu-eingerichteter  Americanischer 
Geschichts-Calendar,”  189n,  190n. 

“Neue,  Unpartheyische  Lancaster 
Zeitung,  ”  175n. 

New  England,  Council  for,  311,  333; 
Oaths  of  Allegiance,  377; 

“New  England  Courant, ”  Boston, 
288. 

“New-Englands  Jonas  cast  up  at 
London,”  398. 

New  Hampshire,  land  grants,  359; 
colonization,  432. 

New  Haven  Colony,  Confederacy, 
406;  colonization,  417,  421,  423. 

New  Plymouth  Colony,  317,  416, 
417,  436;  oath  of  allegiance,  381, 
384;  Confederacy,  406. 

New  York,  claims  Vermont,  360, 
and  resolution  of  latter,  371. 

“New  York  Magazine,”  216. 

“New  York  Packet,”  135. 

Newlin,  Nathaniel,  128. 
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Newspapers,  number  before  1812, 
93;  scarcity  of  papers,  110;  Ger¬ 
man,  145,  148,  203,  243;  A.  A.  S. 
collection,  261  and  files  acquired, 
288. 

Niagara,'  Fort,  woodcut,  166. 

Nicholls,  Richard,  334. 

Nichols,  Charles  L.,  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Correspondence,  251; 
gift,  279. 

Nicola,  Lewis,  “American  Maga¬ 
zine,”  225. 

Nightingale,  308,  311. 

Norcross,  Grenville  H.,  gifts,  269, 
279. 

“  Nordwestliche  Post,”  Sunbury, 
files  acquired,  288. 

“Norristown  Gazette,”  161. 

“Norristown  Herald,”  161. 

“Northumberland  Republicaner,  ” 
files  acquired,  288. 

Nourse,  Joseph,  202. 

Nova  Scotia,  press,  133,  177. 

“Nova  Scotia  Packet,”  133. 

Nowell,  Increase,  42. 

O. 

Oaths  of  Allegiance  in  Colonial  New 
England,  377 ;  revulsion  towards 
the  kings  Charles,  385 ;  manner  of 
taking,  415,  421. 

Oliver,  Richard,  336. 

Olney,  Thomas,  banishment  of,  and 
wife,  42. 

Onion  River  Co.,  formed,  361. 

“Oracle,  L’,”  93. 

Oswald,  Eleazer,  printer,  131;  notice 
of,  207,  215,  216,  223. 

Oswald,  Elizabeth,  printer,  208. 

Ovidius  Naso,  Publius,  Metamor¬ 
phoses,  tr.  by  G.  Sandys,  141. 

P. 

Paas,  C.  and  A.,  type  specimen,  284. 

Paff,  — ,  printer,  199,  200,  201,  237. 

Paine,  Nathaniel,  tribute  to,  13; 
will  of,  and  estate,  255;  Fund, 
256,  273;  library,  257,  281; 
legacy,  280. 

Paine,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  death  of, 
256,  281. 

Paine,  Thomas,  175,  226. 

Palmer,  John,  331,336,  341. 

Paper  mills,  235;  first  in  Penn., 
Del.,  and  number  in  U.  S.,  1811, 
92;  Rittenhouse,  112,  121,  138, 
235;  Wilcox,  115,  122,  138;  De 
Wees  and  Gorgas,  127, 138;  Sower, 
128,  161;  Bradford,  138;  cotton 


stone  paper,  139;  Ephrata,  204. 
Park,  John,  227. 

Parker,  John,  330. 

Parks,  Daniel,  172. 

Parks,  William,  printer,  172,  235. 
Parr,  John,  178. 

Parsons,  Usher  D.,  gift,  278. 
Patteshall,  Richard,  341. 

Peadell,  Anthony,  331. 

Pemaquid,  Me.,  patent,  314;  pro¬ 
prietors,  320,  322,  323,  329,  333; 
fort,  340,  341,  345. 

Pen  Portraiture  in  Seventeenth 
Century  Colonial  Historians,  61. 
Penn,  William,  Globe  Mill,  117; 
Rittenhouse  mill  assisted,  119, 
and  offer  of  land,  121. 
“Pennsylvania  Chronicle,”  Phila., 
225,  226,  228,  230. 

“Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,” 
Phila.,  188n. 

“Pennsylvania  Gazette,”  Phila., 
277 ;  file  acquired,  288. 
“Pennsylvania  Journal,”  Phila., 

131. 

“  Pennsylvania  Ledger,  ”  133. 

“  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  ”  175. 
“Pennsylvania  Packet,”  Phila., 
described,  108. 

“ Pennsylvanische  Staats  Courier,” 
Phila.,  159. 

“  Pennsylvanische  Zeitungs-Blat,  ” 
Lancaster,  103n. 

“  Pennsylvanischer  Staatsbote,” 
Phila.,  200. 

“  Pensylvanische  Berichte,  ”  Ger¬ 
mantown,  file  acquired,  288. 

“  Pensylvanische  Geschict-Sch- 
reiber,  ”  Germantown,  file  ac¬ 
quired,  288. 

Peter(Peters),  Hugh,  43,  416. 

Peters,  Samuel,  287. 

Phelps,  [Sewell]  and  Dalton, 
[Michael],  type  founders,  285. 
Philadelphia,  printing  presses,  1803, 

93,  and  1811,  129;  money  digging, 
95,  195,  227;  theatre,  130,  217; 
libraries,  176;  cave-dwellings,  220. 

Philadelphia  Company  of  Book¬ 
sellers,  94. 

“Philadelphia  Literary  Reporter,” 

94. 

“Philadelphische  Correspondenz,  ” 
176. 

“  Philadelphisches  Staatsregister,  ” 
202,  203n. 

Phillips,  Eleazer,  bookseller,  233. 
Physic,  Edmund,  198. 

Pierce,  Alonzo,  353. 
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Pierce,  Richard,  343. 

Pierce,  Rufus,  343,  352,  353. 

Pierce,  William,  almanac,  291,  396, 
398. 

Pierie,  George  W.,  printer,  138,  140. 

Pittsburg,  first  printing  press,  95, 

102. 

“Pittsburg  Gazette,”  102. 

Plimpton,  George  A.,  gift,  270,  280. 

Ploos  Van  Amstel,  Les  Freres,  type 
specimen,  283. 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  313,  314. 

Pocahontas,  208. 

Pollard,  Alfred  W.,  of  British 
Museum,  403. 

Popham,  Francis,  306,  307. 

Popham,  John,  305. 

Popham  Colony,  site  of,  305. 

Poulson,  Zachariah  [1],  printer, 
notice  of,  110;  bookseller,  211. 

Poulson,  Zachariah  [2],  printer,  109, 
206;  mentioned,  110. 

“Poulson’s  American  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser,”  Phila.,  109. 

Poyer,  John,  History  of  Barbados, 
243. 

Poyntell,  William,  bookseller,  96. 

Pratt,  Phineas,  315. 

Prentiss,  [Henry  J.]  and  Sawyer, 
[Nathan],  type  specimen,  285. 

Prichard,  William,  printer,  222. 

Prince,  Thomas,  235,  437. 

Pring,  Martin,  304,  305,  324. 

Printing,  William  McCulloch’s 
Additions  to  Thomas’s  History  of 
Printing,  89 ;  presses,  93,210,222, 
and  removal,  224;  “Caution”  to 
printers,  97,  101;  project  for 
grammar,  99,  and  dictionary,  111; 
women,  97,  98,  104,  134,  194,  208, 
217,  238;  prices,  137,  167,  221; 
errors,  170;  power  of  German 
printers,  238;  A.  A.  S.  type  speci¬ 
men  books,  and  list,  283;  earliest 
American  type,  397. 

Publishing  Fund,  272. 

Puglia,  James  P.,  on  T.  Bradford, 
224. 

Purchasing  Fund,  273. 

Q. 

Quakers,  principles,  162,  174,  409, 
428;  allied  with  Germans,  1755, 
238. 

Quebec,  plan,  165. 

R. 

Randolph,  John,  208. 

Rattler,  351. 


Rawle,  Robert,  bookseller,  103. 

Rawson,  Edward,  Secretary,  43,  45, 
48. 

Reader,  John,  paper  maker,  126, 
139. 

Reben,  Albert  C.,  printer,  205. 

Reeves,  Widow,  banishment,  42. 

Reger,  Margaret,  184. 

Reinhold,  George,  bookbinder,  107. 

Revere,  Paul,  “Boston  massacre,” 
282. 

Reynolds,  Mary  R.,  obituary  of  C. 
P.  Bowditch,  264. 

Rhode  Island,  Colony  of,  coloniza¬ 
tion,  423. 

Richmond’s  Island,  319. 

Ridgway,  John,  330. 

Rigby,  William,  210. 

Righter,  John,  paper  maker,  138. 

Righter  (Ritter,)  Daniel,  128,  139, 
214. 

Riley,  Isaac,  bookseller,  212. 

Rittenhouse,  Abraham,  1 16. 

Rittenhouse,  Claus,  or  Nicholas, 
paper-maker,  92,  117;  account  of, 
112, 114, 118, 121. 

Rittenhouse,  David,  92,  117. 

Rittenhouse,  Enoch,  116. 

Rittenhouse,  Garret,  119,  120. 

Rittenhouse,  Henry,  121. 

Rittenhouse, 'Jacob,  115,  116,  117, 
197,  213,  220,  227. 

Rittenhouse,  Jacob,  son  of  William, 
116,  139. 

Rittenhouse,  Mary,  116. 

Rittenhouse,  Mathias,  117, 119, 121. 

Rittenhouse,  Nicholas,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam,  116. 

Rittenhouse,  Peter,  120. 

Rittenhouse,  Samuel,  116. 

Rittenhouse,  Wilhelmina,  112. 

Rittenhouse,  William,  [1]  paper- 
maker,  113,  114,  115,  121;  men¬ 
tioned,  116. 

Rittenhouse,  William  [2],  paper- 
maker,  120,  121. 

Rittenhouse  familv,  and  the  paper 
mills,  112,  113,  118,  119,  120,  138, 
220,  221. 

llivington,  James,  printer,  110. 

Robb,  [Alexander]  and  Ecklin, 
[Samuel],  type  specimen,  285. 

Robbins,  Joseph  W.,  see  Hobart  and 
Robbins. 

Robertson,  James,  printer,  201. 

Robinson,  John,  380. 

Robinson,  William,  79. 

Rocraft,  Edward,  309, 321. 

Rogers,  Isaiah,  33. 
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Rogers,  John  G.,  type  specimen, 
285. 

Rogers,  John  K.,  and  Co.,  -type 
specimen,  285. 

Rogers,  Patrick,  344. 

Ronaldson,  James,  see  Binny  and 
Ronaldson. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  73. 

Rosewell,  Henry,  386. 

Rosier,  James,  Relation,  299. 
Roules,  Robert,  46. 

“Royal  Gazette,”  N.  B.,  160. 

Rugg,  Arthur  P.,  Vice-President, 
250;  gifts,  279,  281. 

Russell,  Richard,  323. 


S. 

St.  George’s  Island,  see  Monhegan. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  Charter  of,  282. 

Salem,  Mass.,  “great  censure”  of 
the  church,  42. 

“Salem  Observer,”  file  acquired, 
289. 

Salisbury,  Edward  E.,  328. 

Salisbury,  Stephen,  [1],  11,  328; 
gifts,  277 ;  legacy,  278. 

Salisbury,  Stephen,  [2],  11;  Fund, 
272;  gifts,  and  legacy,  278. 

Samoset,  the  Indian,  315. 

Sampson,  340. 

Sandys,  George,  tr.  of  Ovid,  141. 

Sawyer,  Nathan,  see  Prentiss  and 
Sawyer. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  375. 

Scott,  Richard,  424. 

Scull,  Humphrey,  227. 

Sears,  David,  24. 

Sellers,  Robert  B.,  printer,  137. 

Sellers,  William,  printer,  137. 

“Settler,”  Meansville,  file  acquired, 
288. 

Sewall,  Harold  M.,  appointed  teller, 

6. 

Sewall,  Samuel,  on  taking  Oath,  415. 

Seymour,  Richard,  305. 

Shackerly,  William,  331. 

Sharpnack,  Catharine,  148. 

Sharpnack,  Henry,  154. 

Shattuck,  Lemuel,  37. 

Shaw,  Robert  K,  appointed  teller, 
6,  251. 

Sheetz,  Hemy,  128. 

Sherlock,  Richard,  “Principles  of 
the  holy  Christian  pilgrim  ex¬ 
plained,  ”  286. 

Shinckle,  Frederick,  98. 

Shoemaker,  Abraham,  199. 


Shurt,  Abraham,  313,  320,  322,  325, 
326,  328. 

Sibley,  Jonas,  24. 

Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  N.  Paine’s  autographs, 
259. 

Skeel,  Mrs.  Roswell,  Life  and 
bibliography  of  M.  L.  Weems, 
287. 

Slate,  manufactory,  106. 

Slaves,  in  provincial  Mass.,  43,  51. 
Smallpox,  quarantine  against  the 
dead,  1691,  49;  communication  by 

Ip+fpr  ^9 

Smith,  — ,  library  sold,  228. 

Smith,  Ann,  bookseller,  102,  211. 
Smith,  John,  on  Monhegan,  302, 
306,  308,  319. 

Smith,  John, Printer’s  grammar,  111. 
Smith,  Justin  H.,  gift,  279. 

Smith,  Samuel,  History  of  New 
Jersey,  221,  229,  238. 

Smith,  Thomas,  W.,  231. 

Smith,  William,  “History  of  the 
Province  of  New  York,”  228. 
Smith,  William,  Provost  College  of 
Phila.,  148;  “Brief  state  of  the 
Province  of  Penn.,  ”  240. 

Snuff  mill,  161. 

South  America,  Press,  134. 
Southcott,  Thomas,  386. 

Sower,  Brooke  W.,  printer,  93,  162, 
177, 214,  229,  246. 

Sower,  Catharine,  161. 

Sower,  Charles,  printer,  161. 

Sower,  Christopher  [1],  printer,  110, 

165,  168,  179,  242,  246;  notice  of, 
92,  101,  128,  144,  179. 

Sower,  Christopher  [2],  printer,  165, 

166,  167,  168,  175,  180,  182,  200, 
210,  215,  236,  238,  246;  career, 
147;  prisoner,  152;  property  con¬ 
fiscated,  154,  163,  214;  epitaph, 
157;  bookseller,  211. 

Sower,  Christopher  [3],  printer,  152, 
157,  175,  215,  217,  234;  notice  of, 
158;  imprisoned,  159,  214,  229; 
bookseller,  211. 

Sower,  Mrs.  Christopher  [3],  forti¬ 
tude,  158. 

Sower,  Christopher  [4],  printer,  162. 
Sower,  Daniel,  paper  maker,  161, 
182. 

Sower,  David,  printer,  161,  242. 
Sower,  Esther,  161. 

Sower,  Peter,  printer,  157,  158,  161, 
214,  217;  bookseller,  211. 
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Sower,  Samuel,  printer,  type 
founder,  93,  160,  161,  162,  185, 

233. 

Sparhawk,  John,  bookseller,  105, 
225. 

Special  Gifts  Fund,  273. 

Speedwell,  304. 

“Spirit  of  the  Press,”  93,  102. 
Spiritual  Magazine,  see  “Geist- 
liches  Magazien,  Ein.” 

Sprague,  Joseph  E.,  321. 

Stacy,  Rufus,  344. 

Standrsh,  Myles,  174,  317. 

Stark,  John,  375. 

Starling,  George  W.,  355. 

Starling,  John,  349. 

Starling,  Joseph  [1],  349,  352,  355. 
Starling,  Joseph  [2],  355. 

Starling,  Josiah,  347,  348;  notice  of, 
349. 

Starling,  Josiah,  Jr.,  349,  352. 
Starling,  Mary,  347. 

Starling,  Moses,  355. 

Starling,  Phebe,  347. 

Starling,  Sanford,  350. 

Starr,  John,  45. 

“State  Gazette,”  Prov.,  file  ac¬ 
quired,  288. 

Steele,  [Isaac],  see  Fry,  [Edmund.] 
Steiner,  Henry,  printer,  176,  178, 
206,  236. 

Steiner,  John  C.,  202. 

Steiner,  Melchior,  printer,  95;  notice 
of,  201. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  Works,  Phila., 
1774,  133. 

Stevens,  Henry  N.,  403. 

Stiemer,  Anthony,  printer,  175,  215. 
Stirner,  Henry,  see  Steiner,  Henry. 
Stith,  William,  History  of  Virginia, 

234. 

Stoneberger,  Misses.,  209. 

Story,  Enoch,  printer,  134. 

Stoves,  144, 179, 184. 

Strangers  Oath,  408. 

Strong,  Edward,  Mass.  Archives 
topical  index,  40. 

Studley,  William,  350,  352,  353. 
“Sunday  Mercury,”  N.  Y.,  file  ac¬ 
quired,  289. 

Swartwout,  Abraham,  73. 
Swartwout,  Samuel,  career,  73; 
letters  from  A.  Jackson,  74-80, 
83-88,  and  to  A.  Jackson,  79-83. 
Swords,  James,  printer,  216. 

Swords,  Thomas,  printer,  216. 
Swords,  granted  printers,  215. 
Sympson,  Joseph,  Science  revived, 
131. 


T. 

Taft,  Jane  A.,  legacy,  279. 

Taft,  William  H.,  Councillor,  250; 
gift,  269,  280. 

Taggart, — ,  bookseller,  105,  211. 

Talbot,  Christopher,  printer,  235. 

Talby,  John,  banishment,  43. 

Taylor, — ,  inventor  roller  press, 
210. 

Tavlor,  — ,  printer,  of  Berwick, 
219  228. 

Taylor,  Charles  H.,  gift,  281. 

Taylor,  Samuel,  bookseller,  106. 

Tenney,  Joseph  A.,  Fund,  273; 
legacy,  278. 

Thayer,  Nathaniel,  gift,  278. 

Thayer,  William  R.,  Pen  Por¬ 
traiture  in  Seventeenth  Century 
Colonial  Historians,  6,  61,  and 
discussed,  6. 

Theatre,  217;  Presbyterians  against, 
130. 

“Theatre,  The”,  259. 

Thomas,  Allen  C.,  death  announced, 
8;  obituary,  14. 

Thomas,  Antoine,  “Essay  on  the 
character  of  Women,”  105n. 

Thomas,  Benjamin  F.,  Fund,  273; 
gift,  and  legacy,  278. 

Thomas,  Edward,  obituary  of  A. 
C.  Thomas,  14, 

Thomas,  Edward  I.,  entertained 
A.  A.  S.  members,  12. 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  397,  398;  gift,  9; 
W.  McCulloch’s  Additions  to 
“History  of  Printing,”  89;  criti¬ 
cisms  of  “History,”  170,  and 
corrections,  213;  legacy,  277; 
“Specimen  of  I.  T.’s  Printing 
Types,”  283,  284. 

Thomas,  William,  gift,  278. 

Thomas  Discovery, _  311. 

Thompson,  Daniel  P.,  on  Ben¬ 
nington  battle,  375. 

Thompson,  David,  314,  318. 

Thomson,  Charles,  on  printing  in 
Canada,  218,  235. 

Throckmorton,  John,  banishment 
of,  and  wife,  42. 

“Tickler,  The,”  93,  102. 

Ticonderoga,  360,  362,  373. 

Tobler,  John,  almanac,  132. 

Torrey,  Ebenezer,  gift,  278. 

Torrey,  William,  43,  45,  46. 

Towne,  Benjamin,  printer,  188, 
224,  226. 

Townsend,  Richard,  221. 

Toy  books,  133. 
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Tozzer,  Alfred  W.,  informal  talk 
on  “The  Sacred  Cenote  at  Chich- 
en-Itza,  Yucatan,”  6. 

Tracy,  James  J.,  Mass.  Archives 
arrangement,  39,  40 

Trefethren,  George,  350. 

Trefethren,  Henry,  346:  notice  of 
347,  348. 

Trefethren,  Henry,  Jr.,  346,  347, 
350,  352. 

Trefethren,  Mary,  349. 

Tricket,  William,  227. 

“True  American,”  Phila.,  130,  224. 

Trueman,  Evan,  211. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond,  on  Mon- 
hegan,  302. 

Tunkers,  see  Dunkers. 

Tuttle,  Julius  H.,  252;  appointed 
teller,  250;  Publication  ^Com¬ 
mittee,  251. 

Type-founding,  92,  101,  150,  155, 
166,  168,  169,  180,  185,  283. 


U. 

Underhill,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  352. 

“United  States  Magazine,”  98,  103. 
“Unity  our  Duty,”  order  for  print¬ 
ing,  41. 

Utley,  Samuel,  Councillor,  250; 
gifts,  269,  279. 


V. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  on  Buchanan, 
72;  on  Swartwout,  73. 

Vassall,  William,  398,  399,  400. 

Veatch,  Charles,  bookplates  ac¬ 
quired,  289. 

Vermont,  Making  of  the  Republic 
of,  the  Fourteenth  State,  359; 
proposed  name,  370,  and  changed, 
372. 

“Village  Record,”  Westchester,  files 
acquired,  288. 

Vines,  Richard,  309. 

Vinton,  Frederic  P.,  254. 

Virginia  Company,  oaths  of  suprem¬ 
acy,  380. 

“Virginia  Journal,”  Alexandria,  file 
acquired,  288. 

W. 

Wadsworth,  Benjamin,  “Well-or¬ 
dered  family,”  286. 

“Wahre  Amerikaner,”  Lancaster, 
file  acquired,  288. 


Walcot,  William,  banishment,  43. 

Waldo,  Daniel,  328. 

Walker,  John,  Dictionary,  pecu¬ 
liarities,  170. 

Wallover,  Peter,  117. 

Walter,  John,  336. 

Walton,  Eliakim  P.,  369. 

Ward,  Artemas,  58. 

Ward,  Captain,  340. 

Warder,  Jeremiah,  198. 

Warham,  John,  418. 

Warner,  Seth,  361. 

Washburn,  Charles  F.,  Fund,  273. 

Washburn,  Charles  G.,  remarks  on 
pen  portraiture,  6;  Councillor, 
250;  gifts,  270,  278,  280,  281. 

Washington,  George,  instructions 
for  enlisting  Indians,  57;  Canada 
press,  218;  N.  Paines’  Washington- 
iana,  258;  Weems’  Life  of,  287. 

Watches,  miniature,  93,  162. 

Waterston,  Robert  C.,  gifts,  278. 

Watts,  John,  printer,  204. 

Waymouth,  George,  Rosier’s  Rela¬ 
tion,  299. 

Weaving,  183. 

Weeden,  William  B.,  gift,  279. 

“Weekly  Price  Current,”  Phila., 
133. 

Weems,  Mason  L.,  History  of  the 
life  of  G.  Washington,  and  other 
works,  with  bibliography,  287. 

Weiser,  Conrad,  91,  221. 

Weiss,  Ludwig,  printer,  197. 

Wendell,  Barrett,  death  announced, 
8;  obituary,  16. 

Wentworth,  Benjamin  C.,  356. 

West,  William,  356. 

Westbrook,  Thomas,  344. 

Westcot,  Stukely,  banishment  of, 
and  wife,  42. 

Weston,  Thomas,  309. 

Weymouth,  Mass.,  316. 

Whale-fishery,  petition  for  patent, 
49. 

“Whalemen’s  Shipping  List,”  New 
Bedford,  files  acquired,  289. 

Wheeler,  Hannah,  52. 

Wheeler,  Leonard,  gift,  270,  280. 

Wheeler,  Samuel,  210. 

Wheelwright,  John,  432. 

Whetcombe,  Symon,  386. 

White,  Elihu,  type  specimen,  285. 

White,  Paul,  323. 

WThitefield,  George,  141. 

Whitin,  Albert  H.,  gift,  279. 

Whitney,  James  L.,  Fund,  273; 
legacy,  279. 
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Wilbur,  James  B.,  253;  Councillor, 
elected,  250;  “Making  of  the 
Republic  of  Vermont,”  252,  359; 
gift,  270,  280. 

Wilkinson,  Jemima,  199,  237. 

Willard,  Josiah,  Secretary,  19. 

Willcox,  James,  123. 

Willcox,  John,  paper  maker,  124, 
230,  233. 

Willcox,  Joseph,  124. 

Willcox,  Mark,  92 ;  bank-note  paper, 
124;  notice  of,  125. 

Willcox,  Thomas,  paper  maker,  92, 
115,  237;  notice  of,  122. 

Willcox  paper  mill,  described,  122, 
138. 

William  and  Sarah,  46. 

Williams,  Israel,  59. 

Williams,  Roger,  banishment  of, 
42,  43,  44,  417,  423. 

Williamson,  William  D.,  Hist,  of 
Maine,  351. 

Wilmington,  press,  132,  133. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  Glasgow  type 
founder,  168,  186;  and  Sons,  type 
specimen,  284. 

Winchenbach,  Claudin,  352. 

Winchenbach,  Ernest,  353. 

Winchenbach,  Frank,  350. 

Winchenbach,  Simon,  353. 

Winnegance,  Me.,  334. 

Winooski,  361. 

Winship,  George  W.,  nominating 
committee,  and  Councillor,  250. 

Winslow,  Edward,  316,  318. 

Winthrop,  John,  41,  62,  330,  338; 
on  drowning  of  child,  63;  on  S. 
Day,  291;  Journal,  395,  396,  398, 
399;  system  of  colonization,  415, 
417. 

Winthrop,  Robert  C.,  12. 

Winthrop,  Thomas  L.,  [1],  37; 

entertained  A.  A.  S.,  10. 


Winthrop,  Thomas  L.,  ]2],  death 
announced,  8;  obituary,  15. 

Wiswall,  Ichabod,  338. 

Witt,  Christopher,  144. 

Wolfe,  James,  148;  wood  cut,  165. 

Women,  industries,  97,  98,  104,  134, 
194,  208,  217,  238,  327, 

Woodbery,  Andrew,  331. 

Woodhouse,  William  [1],  book¬ 
binder,  bookseller,  102,  176,  207, 
232;  notice  of,  106. 

Woodhouse,  William  [2],  book-seller, 
106,  222,  228,  230,  234. 

Woodward,  Samuel  B.,  Treasurer, 
251,  and  report,  267;  gifts,  270, 
279,  280. 

Woodward,  William  W.,  printer, 
219. 

Worcester,  extra  illustrated  works 
of,  258. 

Worcester  Historical  Society,  li¬ 
brary  re-arranged,  292. 

Wrigley,  Francis,  printer,  140. 

Y. 

Yale  College,  385. 

York,  Duke  of,  patent,  334,  337, 
340. 

Young,  J.  Harvey,  portrait  by,  252. 

Young,  James,  bookseller,  94,  102. 

Young,  John,  386. 

Young,  John,  bookseller,  94,  102. 

Young,  Thomas,  letter  of,  370,  372; 
recommended  name  Vermont  to 
state,  372. 

Young,  William,  186,  215. 

Yundt,  Leonard,  184,  233,  246. 

Z. 

Zane,  Jonathan,  145. 

Zenger,  John  Peter,  printer,  240. 

Zen  tier,  Conrad,  202,  203,  211,  222, 
233. 
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